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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Contributions, advertisements, and books for Review, may be left with Messrs. 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-Court, London, who forward a parcel to our 
Publishers weekly. 


We shall avail ourselves, with much pleasure, of ‘ The Ivy Tree,’ and ‘ The 
Goldsmith,’ and shall feel obliged by any further contributions from the same 
quarters. 


‘ Historicus,’ ‘J. K.,’ ‘Selah,’ and «E. H. D.’ have been received. 


We should be glad to hear at greater length from our correspondent D. A. 
upon the subject of his last communication. 


We beg to observe, that we have neither time nor inclination to notice the 
numerous epistles addressed to us upon subjects, which, as a moment's consideration 
should convince the writers, are of little or no importance. In answer to the 
authors of several poetical pieces, of various merits, we must entreat their 
patience for a while, and refer them, meantime, to No. LVI. of + The Rambler.’ 


‘Scenes from the Life of Edward Lascelles, Gent.’—Chapters III. and IV. 
‘ Constancy,’ ‘ The Cloister,’ &c. &c. in our next, 


The list of honours conferred at the last examinations, together with the result 
of the Fellowship examination which is now in progress, shall appear in our next 
number. 
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LONGFIELD’S LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Our University has, at length, es- 
tablished a professorship of political 
economy, and we are glad of it ;—it gra- 
tifies us also to perceive that the indivi- 
dual, chosen to fill the chair, is well cal- 
culated to do credit to the judgment of 
those by whom he has been selected. 

Mr. Longfield possesses a sound and 
vigorous understanding, and a tone of 
thought at the same time cautious, 
original, and independent. He has 
shown himself competent not only 
to understand and elucidate what- 
ever has been written by the ablest 
men who have heretofore treated of 
the science of political economy, but 
to take up the subject in the spirit of 
an investigator, by whom its funda- 
mental principles may be more meres | 
ascertained, and its boundaries extend- 
ed; and we must say, that the lectures 
before us, afford ground for expecting 
that, in that department of learning at 
least, our University will soon be freed 
from the reproach of being regarded as 
“the silent sister.” 

Political economy may be brietly 
defined as the science of exchanges. 
It presupposes a state of society. It 
presupposes humane and social inter- 
course. It presupposes that every one 
has something which he does not 
want, but as it may be the means of 
procuring for him something which he 
does want; and the causes which de- 
termine the various exchanges which 
thus take place, may be said to be 
the laws which regulate the creation, 
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accumulation, distribution, and con- 
sumption of those products of nature 
or of art, which are considered as con- 
stituting national wealth. To ascertain 
these causes, therefore, is the chief 
business of the political economist. 

Mr. Longfield’s first lecture is occu- 
pied in removing the objections to the 
study of this science. There are few 
who can now object to the study of 
political economy upon the ground 
that wealth is an evil. If there be any 
who could so far stultify themselves, they 
are well replied to by being told, that, 
even upon their hypothesis, the science 
is still important, masmuch as it may 
teach them to eschew riches. Any ar- 
gument which might be derived from 
the corrupting nature of wealth, Mr. 
Longfield very properly answers by 
observing “that though the wealth of 
an individual may be expended in pro- 
curing vicious luxuries, yet that of a 
rich nation as distinguished from a 
poor nation, will be found to consist in 
the great mass of its inhabitants being 
comfortably and wholesomely fed, 
lodged, and clothed, and well rewarded 
for their industry. If otherwise, that 
wealth must be wrongly distributed ; 
the cause and cure of which wrong 
distribution come also within the pro- 
vince of the political economist to in- 
vestigate.” But, if they are few who 
undervalue political economy, from an 
indifference respecting the matters 
about which it treats, they are still 
fewer who are entitled so to do from 
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any notion of its abstruseness. “On 
the contrary,” observes the professor, 
“most men think themselves compe- 
tent to discuss all its doctrines, and to 
argue on all quesfions connected with 
the wages of labour, and the effect of 
taxes, rents, national debts, tithes, and 
poor-laws. By those men_ political 
economy is not despised or rejected 
as an abstruse uninteresting study, 
difficult of comprehension, and occu- 
pied with subjects of no public or 
general utility. They do not condemn 
it as employed about unimportant sub- 
jects, or matters beyond the reach of 
the human mind to investigate ; but, 
they hold the study of political econo- 
my, as a science, useless, because they 
think they feel themselves competent 
to discuss all its branches ex-tempore, 
as they arise in casual conversation. 
With proud humility they admit, that 
they are not political economists. 
They even think it a mark of their 
independent spirit, that they are not 
guided by the opinion of writers, 
whom, in fact, they have never-read, 
and that they dare to dissent from doc- 
trine, which in reality, they never 
studied, and which they do not under- 
stand. These people will not study 
political economy because they say 
that without any study mere common 
sense is sufficient to shew them the 
absurdity of free trade, the necessity of 
bounties and restrictions on our com- 
merce, to encourage and protect our 
manufactures, and of corn laws to pro- 
mote our agricultural interests, and to 
enable the nation to support the taxes 
necessary to pay the national debt. 
Other questions connected with our 
foreign and domestic, our commercial 
and colonial policy are disposed of 
with equal facility ; and the different 
theories thus defended, are generally, 
by the way of recommendation, an- 
nounced, to be opposed to the doc- 
trine of the political economists. Of 
course, this is often done, not from 
any dislike to the science, but from a 
wish to conciliate the populace, by 
promising to point out to them an 
easy path to wisdom, without the ne- 
cessity of previous study and learning ; 
sometimes it is done to secure the 
sympathy of those who are conscious 
of not possessing the knowledge which 
the speaker disclaims, and who may, 
therefore, be gratified at learning it 
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decried as useless. For exampie: I 
remember reading a speech of an 
orator much admired for his eloquence, 
in which he advocated poor laws, 
partly on the ground that this were /, 
opposed to the conclusions of algebra 
and political economy.” With this 
class of persons Mr. Longfield justly 
observes that he can have very little 
todo. They are a race of superficial 
dogmatists of whom it may be truly 
said, “that they cannot teach, and will 
not learn.” That the science which 
they would fain depreciate, is impor- 
tant in their opinion, appears from the 
incessant interest which they take in 
the subject matters of which it treats ; 
while their understandings resemble 
inland streams which are perpetually 
moving towards the sea; but the flow 
of which causes a bar by which access 
to the great receptacle of water is 
impeded, and which can only be sur- 
mounted by vessels of small burden. 

Indeed the only serious objections to 
the science of political economy, re- 
solve themselves into objections against 
its use, from its abuse. Instead of being 
cultivated as a means, it has been looked 
upon as anend. Instead of being em- 
ployed as a subordinate instrument, it 
has been regarded as an ultimate ob- 
ject. The mere acquisition of wealth 
has been considered as the only thing 
which should influence the decisions of 
the statesman. Every thing, in the 
eyes of some political economists, re- 
solves itself into a consideration of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Man, 
according to their notions, should be 
defined a money making animal. They 
not only mistake the means for the 
end ; but, what is still worse, they are 
frequently disposed to sacrifice what 
ought to be the end, to the means, and 
“propter vitam, vivendi perdere 
causas.” Such are the men who have 
brought a reproach upon political eco- 
nomy, which has rendered it, in the 
eyes of many, a distasteful and suspi- 
cious science ; a science at war with 
the best interests of religion and hu- 
manity, and a severe addiction to the 
principles of which, cannot be encou- 
raged without inducing a relaxation of 
moral obligations. 

These are serious imputations ; and 
those by whom they have been occa- 
sioned have at least as much to answer 
for as those by whom they are enter- 
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tained. There are, at least, one hun- 
dred who can feel, for one who can 
think ; and when naked, abstract prin- 
ciples are brought to bear against pre- 
sent interests, it cannot be expected that 
the former should immediately prevail, 
without giving rise to a considerable 
amount of opposition on the part of 
those who may apprehend injury from 
their operation. It may be absolutely 
true, that all trade should be left to find 
its own level; but, if various interests 
have been created and nourished up in 
the country, by means of bounties and 
protecting duties, the sudden abandon- 
ment of the old system must be felt by 
many as a great evil ; and we can very 
easily imagine cases in which the coun- 
try at large would not be compensated 
for the change even by the fullest en- 
joyment of the promised advantages. 
For man is more than a money-making 
animal, and human societies are some- 
thing better than mere instruments for 
the accumulation of wealth; which 
must, to our minds, always be dearly 
purchased by any, even the slightest, 
sacrifice of religion or humanity. This, 
we regret to say, is a distinction which 
has not been sufficiently attended to 
by those advocates of political economy 
who are most anxious that its principles 
should prevail ; and we ure sorry for 
it, chiefly because of our value for the 
science, the progress of which has thus 
been seriously obstructed. But its more 
reasonable cultivators may rest satisfied 

with the advances that it has already 
made. How would Adam Smith, if 
he could revisit earth again, be surprised 
to see the change which his great work 
has already wrought in the whole sys- 
tem of our foreign and domestic trade! 

Truly he would marvel at the great 
things which he has himself been in- 

strumental in accomplishing; and, in 

what has been already effected, he would 

see the certain promise of future im- 

provements by which his fondest wishes 

must be ultimately realized. We be- 

lieve it would not be rash to affirm, that 

the abstract principles of political eco- 

nomy have already been admitted to 

operate in these countries to fully as 

great an extent as the well-being of the 

community at present, all things con- 

sidered, admits of their operation. And 

we, at least, are well content that the 

changes which are predestined to take 

place should come about so gradually 
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as that while all may be benefitfed, 

none may be injured. 

That this science was unknown to 
the ancients is not surprising. The 
causes are many and obvious by which 
such considerations as now engage the 
attention of political economists, must 
have been precluded. “ One of these,” 
Mr. Longfield observes, “and perhaps 
the most important in its remote effects 
upon political economy, is the differ- 
ence in the manners of carrying on 
wars now and in former times, and the 
different results that are produced by 
them. In some of the most celebrated 
wars of ancient times, the result was, 
that the vanquished party was destroy- 
ed, and the victorious one enriched, 
Now the result of war is, that all par- 
ties continue to exist, and all are im- 
poverished, debts are contracted, and 
taxes must be imposed, and a particular 
importance is given to that branch of 
political economy which teaches how 
to impose those burdens so as least to 
impair the wealth of the country, or 
to interfere with the subsistence or 
comforts of the population.” He also 
observes, that “the state of slavery in 
which the majority of the population of 
ancient countries was kept, was of itself 
a sufficient hindrance to the investiga- 
tion of all questions relating to popula- 
tion, and the circumstances which de- 
termine the wages of labour. These 
questions, which are of the highest im- 
portance in modern political economy, 
could never have arisen if the mass of 
the poorer inhabitants were not free. 
Slaves, like domestic animals, where 
every individual has an owner, who 
has the profits of his work, and is at 
the expense of his subsistence, can 
never exist in greater numbers than 
are required. Their labour must always 
be worth more than the price of their 
support. Thus when we discuss the 
different questions of political economy, 
we shall find that most of them are of 
such a nature that they could not have 
arisen in ancient times, and we shall 
see at the same time the advantages 
that must arise from a complete and 

general comprehension of them.” 

The peculiar circumstances of society 
in the feudal times, may be said to have 
given rise to what has been called the 
mercantile system. The barons, from 


interested motives, became the patrons 
of trade and manufactures ; and va- 
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rious privileges and immunities were 
from time to time either purchased 
by, or conferred upon trading commu- 
nities, by which they were protected 
from the rapacity of their lordly supe- 
riors, who might, in this their state of 
semi-barbarism, have been tempted on 
various occasions by their necessities, 
to cut down the tree for the purpose 
of getting at the fruit. The peculiar 
corporate advantages which such bodies 
enjoyed, should, therefore, always be 
considered, in connection with the cir- 
cumstances in which they were ac- 

uired, and it will, we think, be found, 
that they were calculated rather to 
assist than to obstruct the early strug- 
gles of trading industry ;--a more 
enlightened system of political econo- 
my being, in fact, only calculated for 
the meridian of society, when the law 
becomes the expression of the national 
will, and equal protection is extended 
to all classes of the community. Cor- 
porate immunities, in the feudal ages, 
were to trade, what the bark is to the 
tree, or the prickly hedge to the young 
plantation. But, corporations having 
once been framed, jealous regulations, 
tending to monopoly, could not fail to 
be the consequence. Every little body 
would naturally consider how its own 
advantages might best be secured ; 
and as this advantage was frequently 
contradistinguished to the advantage 
of the nation at large, its attainment 
could not fail to be frequently prejudi- 
cial to the best interests of the social 
system. 

The great error of the mercantile 
system was the notion, that the wealth 
of a nation consisted in the quantity of 
the precious metals which it contained. 
This error infects the writings of all 
those who have treated of commerce, 
antecedently to Child, North, and 
Locke, in England, and Gourney and 
Quesney, in France. The whole com- 
mercial world was, in a manner, regu- 
lated by it; and the object of every 
nation seemed to be, not to increase 
its diposable commodities, but to in- 
crease its gold and silver. 

Our intercourse with the east it was, 
which first led to the detection of this 
error. The large quantities of the 
precious metals which we found it 
necessary to export, in pursuit of our 
commercial objects, alarmed those who 
looked upon their abundance at home 
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as the only criterion of national 
wealth ; and a controversy arose, by 
which some important truths were 
elucidated, and such an impression 
was made on the legislature that, in 
1663, the statute prohibiting the ex- 
portation of bullion was formally re- 
pealed, 

Various writers now arose, by whom 
sound principles upon the subject of 
trade and commerce were maintained. 
Mr. Mun clearly showed that a favour- 
able balfance of trade could not be 
produced by restrictive regulations ; 
and Sir Dudley North, in 1691, pub- 
lished the fullest developement that 
had till then been made, of an enlight- 
ened system of political economy. 

We are here tempted to notice 
what appears to us a striking and 
characteristic distinction between the 
French and the English, in the ad- 
vances which they respectively made 
in this interesting science. The 
British writers, from close and steady 
reflection and _ patient investiga- 
tion, were led, slowly, and almost re- 
luctantly, to adopt one by one, the 
various truths, as they were presented 
to them in the course of their enquiries, 
The Freneh writers, on the other 
hand, exhibited the same revolutionary 
feeling upon that, as they have on 
other subjects, and passed, as it were 
by a kind of rebound, from extreme 
errors of one kind, to extreme errors 
of another. While with us the princi- 
ples were in that gradual progress of 
developement, which has led to the 
enlightened system of political econo- 
my which at present prevails, and 
while Locke, and Hume, and Harris, 
were the heralds, as it were, of Smith's 
great work on the wealth of nations; 
in France the doctrine of “the econo- 
mists” became the rage, and was, for 
a season, received with acclamations by 
that mercurial people, to whom any 
thing recommended by novelty and 
paradox will for a time be acceptable, 
and not the less so because it may 
have a tendency to shake the stability 
of government, and sap the foundation 
of social order. 

The great principle of “the econo- 
mists” was, that the earth is the source 
of all wealth. Their reason for 80 
thinking, that it alone yields a rent. 
Of this system Quesney was the ori- 
ginator, who was a passionate lover of 
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the country, and felt a natural indigna- 
tion at the injurious regulations to 
which agriculture was subjected in 
France. He was, therefore, not con- 
tented with merely vindicating its 
claim to a just consideration. He 
went further, and proceeded to the 
extent of magnifying it at the expense 
of foreign and domestic trade. ‘Trade, 
says Quesney, can never enrich a 
nation, because it only consists in an 
exchange of equivalents! A despica- 
ble sophism ; it being perfectly obvious 
that the same things may be of differ- 
ent values in different countries, what 
cost in one country, one day’s labour, 
being worth in another, two. 

Such was the state of the science 
when Smith’s great work appeared ; and 
it may be truly said, that Newton’s prin- 
cipia scarcely effected a greater revo- 
lution in astronomy, than did the 
Wealth of Nations in political econo- 
my. We do not think that Dr. Long- 
field has done justice to-this extraordi- 
nary man, in the note appended to his 
lectures in which his name is mention- 
ed, and the nature of his services 
characterised. He did not light his 
taper from another man’s flambeau, and 
merely pursued a track which had been 
indicated by some superior mind. 
“The Wealth of Nations,” Mr. Long- 
field observes, “is written with very 
little attention to system.” In this 
we cannot agree with this sagacious 
man. The Wealth of Nations, on the 
contrary, appears to us to be one of 
the most systematic works with which 
we are acquainted in the moral sci- 
ences. Mr. Longfield says its want of 
system is one of its merits ; we, on the 
contrary, hold, that its strict adherence 
to system is one of its faults. “ Strong, 
good sense, freedom from prejudice, 
extensive information, and profound 
observation ;” we entirely agree with 
our professor in thinking highly cha- 
racteristic of the mind of Adam 
Smith; but these alone would never 
have enabled him to set the impress of 
his genius upon political economy, in a 
manner that has made the science his 
own, if he did not possess the gene- 
ralizing power, which is the distinctive 
peculiarity of truly philosophic genius, 
marshals every subordinate 
gift and faculty into strict subserviency 
to the enquiry, what ever it may be, 
which it has resolved to pursue. He 
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ossessed no taste or capacity, Mr. 

ongfield says, for long or subtle trains 
of reasoning. If this be so, it was 
only because he was possessed of an 
intelligence by which they were in a 
great measure superseded, and which 
carried him, as it were, at a single 
bound, and without the intervention of 
the media that would be indispensable 
to other minds, 


“ To seats of reason, not to be approached 
By the inferior faculty, that moulds, 

With its minute and speculative pains, 
Opinion ever changing.” 


Smith found the science a chaos, 
“rudis indigestaque moles ;”—under 
the influence of his genius order arose; 
and if he did not himself accomplish 
every thing that remained to be accom- 
plished for the establishment of the 
true theory of national advancement 
and decline, it must, we think, be 
conceded, that he indicated, in almost 
every particular, the direction in which 
enquiry should be pursued, and that 
little more was left for those who fol- 
lowed after him, than to work, after 
his model, in the erection of the super- 
structure, of which he had not only 
drawn the plan, but also laid the solid 
foundations. This we say, at the 
same time fully admitting the justness 
of some of Mr. Longfield’s strictures 
upon the reasoning employed by Adam 
Smith to prove labor the only measure 
of value, and reserving to ourselves the 
privilege of dissenting from that great 
man,wheneverour deliberate convictions 
lead us to adopt different conclusions ; 
while we gratefully acknowledge our 
obligations to the master mind without 
whose aid we should still be groping in 
the dark, and to whose luminous treatise 
it is chiefly owing that we are enabled 
to discover his own deficiencies. If 
we have been led to perceive that 
there are spots upon the sun, we do 
not forget that it is by its own light 
they have been rendered visible. 

As value is a term which must fre- 
quently be employed in the science of 
political economy, we will first bestow 
a brief consideration upon it. Smith 
describes it as two-fold ; value in use, 
and value in exchange. He thus dis- 
tinguishes use from exchange in a man- 
ner that appears to us illogical ; as 
exchangibility is but a mode of useful- 
ness, or a species of utility. We are, 
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therefore inclined to think that his 
meaning would be more accurately 
expressed if, instead of the above, he 
had adopted as_ his division, value 
as a means, and value as an end. 
Value, in the abstract, means estima- 
tion. Nature has implanted in all men 
a desire for the necessaries and con- 
veniencies of life, which is in fact, the 
foundation of the value which we set 
upon them. The utility of any parti- 
cular product may be resolved into 
its aptitude to satisfy this natural de- 
sire ; and its value will be directly as 
its utility, and the difficulty of its 
attainment. 

We are here, in some measure, at 
issue with our respected author, who 
defines the value of a product to be 
“its power of being exchanged for 
other articles.” This, no doubt, is its 
value, or rather measures its value as a 
merchantable commodity, but it cannot 
constitute its value to the consumer, 
who ‘has no ulterior object, and by 
whom it must be valued more than the 

roducts in exchange for which he 
oe procured it, Besides, the defini- 
tion would take no account of things 
most valuable in themselves, but which 
from their nature, cannot be made the 
subject of an exchange. Mr. Long- 
field’s error, if we may presume to say 
so, arises from making exchange the 
foundation of value, instead of value 
the foundation of exchange. Now, to 
our minds, nothing can be more plain 
than that the motive for making any 
exchange is, the desire of possessing 
that which is of more, in lieu of that 
which is of less value; and it is, 
therefore, we think, quite undeniable 
that things are exchanged because they 
are valuable, and are not valuable 
merely because they are exchanged. 

That labour is not necessarily a 
more real measure of the value of pro- 
ducts, than any other commodities for 
which they may be exchanged, has, we 
think, been very clearly shown :—nor 
is it, we believe, possible to discover 
any fixed and invariable standard by a 
reference to which the variations in 
the value of other things might be 
ascertained. That labour is, in most 
cases, a convenient measure of value, 
no one is disposed to deny; but we 
fully subscribe to the observation that 
“the arguments employed to prove it 
the only real measure are eutirely 
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inconsistent with every notion that we 
are accustomed to entertain of the 
term value. The common argument is 
thus briefly stated by Mr. M‘Culloch, 
in his principles of political economy, 
page 297 :—* But however the same 
quantity of labour may be laid out, 
and whatever may be its produce, it 
unavoidably occasions the same sacri- 


Jice to those by whom it is performed ; 


and hence it is plain that the products 
of equal quantities of labour, or of 
toil and trouble, must, how much so- 
ever they differ in magnitude, always 
be of precisely the same real value !” 
Now, real value in this proposition 
can have no reference to its utility or 
exchangeable powers. The proposi- 
tion, if true, is a trifling one, obtained 
by a mere comparison of the definition 
with the thing defined.” 

The following view of the origin of 
exchanges, is very satisfactory and 
lucid ; and, far as the term “ value” is 
concerned, falls in, we are disposed to 
think, more with our views than with 
his own. 

“ However useful, or even necessary 
to the subsistence of man, any commo- 
dity may be, there is a limit to the 
quantity of it which any individual 
can consume, and the love or necessity 
of variety will induce him to part with 
all that he possesses beyond a certain 
share, if by parting with it he can pro- 
cure anything which can contribute 
more to his enjoyments. And by a 
wise provision of nature, the more 
indispensable any commodity is to 
human subsistence or happiness, the 
more strict and absolute is the limit 
within which our consumption of it is 
confined. The most natural and most 
urgent of our appetites, are those 
which can be soonest and most cer- 
tainly satisfied. Those which in their 
extent are the most insatiable, can be 
repressed or denied without any diminu- 
tion of our happiness. By this pro- 
vision the riches of the wealthy are 
prevented from interfering with the 
maintenance of the poor. The richest 
individual, whatever quantity of corn 
or other food he may possess or be 
able to purchase, is not able to con- 
sume more than the poor man. His 
wealth may enable him to command 
the labour of the poor, but he cannot 
himself consume the provision intended 
by providence for their subsistence, 
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1834.] Long field's Lectures 
since the energy with which nature 
rejects all beyond a certain quantity, is 
always peieetnatte to the importu- 
nity with which she demands that por- 
And the nature and reason of 
man leading him to exchanges, he will 
dispose of that surplus which he can 
not use himself, to some one who, in 
exchange for it, can give him some 
thing that may contribute to his enjoy- 
ment. Its power of serving others 
will not induce him to keep it, although 
it may enable him to procure a higher 
price for it from some one who can 
use it.” 

Thus exchange arises out of mutual 
conveniency, and the rules by which it 
is regulated may be considered as the 
consequence of a general law, viz., 
“that every person is desirous to get 
as much as he can for the goods of 
which he disposes. This leads every 
man to buy as cheap and to sell as 
dear as he can. The law of mutual 
competition does the rest.” 

The price at which any commodity 
sells, will naturally be regulated by the 
proportion between the demand and the 
supply ; and should any occasional or 
accidental disturbance take place by 
which this proportion may be deranged, 
the price will react so as speedily to 
produce a readjustment. It was an 
ignorance of this principle that led to 
the absurd and pernicious laws against 
regrating, forestalling, &c. &c., the ex- 
plosion of which has been one of the 
triumphs of political economy. In 
cases where the supply of provisions 
falls short, the common people, who 
cannot reason, are frequently led to 
ascribe their distress to causes different 
from the real ones, and to have recourse 
to remedies which can only aggravate 
the evil. The modes of charitable 
relief which are sometimes adopted by 
the wealthy, are justly liable to strong 
objections. 

“ Persons,” observes Mr. Longfield, 
“of more benevolence than judgment, 
purchase quantities of the ordinary food 
of the country, and sell them again to 
the poor at half price. The few obser- 
vations that I have made will show, 
that of all kinds of engrossing this is the 
most mischievous, and that no regrating 
or forestalling is so injurious as this 
species, invented by mistaken benevo- 
lence, of buying dear and selling cheap 
in times of scarcity. It induces the 
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farmers and dealers to send their stock 
more speedily to market, and it enables 
the poorer people to dispense with that 
harsh, but necessary abstinence, which 
alone can prevent the provisions from 
being entirely consumed long before a 
new supply can be obtained. When- 
ever this mode of charity is adopted, 
prices will necessarily rise on account 
of the increasing scarcity caused by 
such a premature and improvident 
consumption, and will generally arrive 
to such a height that even the reduced 
rates at which provisions are distri- 
buted by the charitable, will be equal 
to the prices at which they would have 
been sold if charity had not led to any 
interference. This evil, caused by in- 
judicious benevolence, could never be 
detected by experience. The increased 
prices would naturally be attributed to 
thescarcity, which confessedly prevailed 
at the beginning of the season, and 
originally led to the interference ; and 
the authors of this charitable scheme 
would even applaud its success, since, 
on each particular day, they would see 
the poor getting provisions at half the 
market price of that day, and would 
not consider that those very high mar- 
ket prices were principally caused by 
that charity which diminished the sup- 
ply, by causing an early consumption 
of it. This, then, is one of those nu- 
merous cases where what is called ex- 
perience is, in fact, rash, although dis- 
guised hypothesis, and where “ theory” 
is extensive experience, enlightened 
and directed by common sense and 
reasoning. 

“Ought nothing then be done in 
times of scarcity to relieve the poor 
and mitigate their sufferings? Un- 
doubtedly much may be done, if itis ju- 
diciously attempted—if we direct our 
efforts to increasing the supply instead 
of accelerating the consumption of the 
provisions. In this country especially, 
such assistance can be most easily af- 
forded without importation. Potatoes, 
it is well known, form the ordinary 
food of the labouring population. If 
there is a deficient suppply of these, 
some distress and inconvenience must 
be felt. The evil will fall lightest if the 
supply is entirely consumed within the 
year, instead of part being held over 
to the next year, when it may not be 
so much wanted; and if the supply is 
equally distributed during that period, 
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instead of too great a portion being 
consumed at the commencement of the 
season. Both these advantages, we 
have seen, are secured by the natural 
rise of prices, and nothing can be done 
by private charity or public legislation 
towards securing a better distribution 
of the existing supply. But much may 
be effected in the way of increasing 
the supply, or at least of diminishing 
. the competition for it. Let those who 
can afford it, abstain in such times from 
the use of potatoes, and let them, if 
practicable, give a supply of bread at 
cheap prices to the poor. If this is 
done, the price of the staple food of 
the country will diminish, instead of 
increasing as the season advances, and 
the scarcity will gradually diminish.” 

The laws which regulate relative 
wages in the various trades and call- 
ings, and the advantages arising from 
the division of labour, are very ably 
explained. These are too well known 
to justify us in dwelling upon them 
here ; but the following remarks are 
very important :— 

“ Those circumstances in any coun- 
try which produce a division of labour, 
by extending the market for manufac- 
tured goods, are the density of the 
population, and the goodness of the 
roads and other facilities for conveying 
goods or passengers by land or 
water. The circumstances in the goods 
themselves are their lightness or small 
bulk in proportion to their value, which 
makes the expense of transporting them 
to distant places comparatively small ; 
and the cheapness of the article itself, 
or its fitness to satisfy the wants of the 
poorer and more numerous classes of 
the country. This last circumstance 
increases the market, by converting a 
larger portion of the community into 
purchasers. It, as it were, increases 
the density of the population, since 
the density of the population, as 
far as it effects the sale of the article, 
is merely the number of those persons 
who are able or willing to purchase it. 
Accordingly, it is in those goods that 
are intended for the use of the poor 
that the greatest improvements in the 
introduction of machinery, and the uses 
of a more extended and better contrived 
system of a division of labour, have 
been established. The poor, therefore, 
derive the greatest benefits from such 
improvements. Those articles that are 
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intended for the convenience or luxu- 
ries of the rich alone, can find few 
purchasers, since the rich are few in 
number. The paucity of purchasers 
renders it impossible that in any article 
intended for the use of the rich only,a 
minute or complicated system of di- 
vision of labour can be established, 
since the purchasers are too few to 
render the establishment a profitable 
speculation. But when an article can 
generally be purchased by the poor, 
the market becomes, by that alone, so 
extensive as to render the introduction 
of a proper system of division of 
labour a profitable speculation : it is, 
therefore, in the fabrication of those 
goods which are generally required by 
the labouring poor, that the greatest 
dexterity, ingenuity, and contrivance 
are to be found.” 

The Ricardo, or Malthusian theory 
of rent is, in substance, adopted by 
Mr. Longfield, but with such correc- 
tions and limitations as render it far 
less startling and paradoxical than it 
appeared upon its first promulgation. 
He does not say that rent is caused by 
the decreasing fertility of the land, but 
only that its amount 1s regulated, and, 
as he admits, even dimited by that cir- 
cumstance. He thus avoids the ab- 
surdity of supposing a difference to be 
a cause, and does not fall into the fal- 
lacy of “non causa, pro causa,” by 
which the reasonings of Mill, M‘Culloch, 
and even Ricardo himself, are vitiated. 

Upon this much contested subject it 
would not become us to pronounce, 
while the wisest and most saga- 
cious men, in not only this but other 
countries, are still divided upon it; but 
we confess we are inclined to put 
great confidence in the sober and 
guarded statements of Mr. Longfield. 
Smith was certainly in error when he 
described rent as that portion of the 
produce which may be considered as 
derived from the bounty of nature, in 
coutradistinction to the portion of it 
which must be ascribed to human in- 
dustry ; for, if the bounty of nature 
was increased so that all lands were of 
equal fertility, and that a supply of 
corn could always be raised, sufficient 
for national purposes, and without in- 
creasing the cost of production, there 
would be no rent, except such as might 
arise out of monopolies, or unjust and 
impolitic civil regulations; that is, 
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there would be no rent except such as 
was caused by a perverse counteraction 
of the bounty of nature. It is, there- 
fore, something else that causes rent. 
The supply of land is limited, and the 
law of produce is, that each additional 
supply of corn requires increased ex- 
ee and additional labour. The 
aw of population is very different. 
Human beings increase at a rate that 
outstrips the increase of their means of 
subsistence. Thus, demand gains upon 
supply ; and when the best lands in a 
country have been fully cultivated, it 
becomes the interest of farmers to culti- 
vate inferior lands at more expense, as 
there exists a number of persons whose 
necessities compel them to pay for the 
produce a sum which will repay the 
expenses of cultivation. But as there 
cannot be two prices for the same thing, 
at the same time in the same market, 
the produce of the superior lands, 
which require a less outlay of labour 
and capital, will sell for the increased 
price procurable for the produce of 
the inferior lands which require a 
greater, and whatever portion of 
that price exceeds the expenses of 
cultivation, including the ordinary 
profits, is called rent. It is im- 
material whether this sum remains in 
the pocket of the farmer, or passes to 
a proprietor, as a consideration for the 
use of the land. J¢ is clear that it 
will not be left with the consumer, who 
must pay for the pea a sum suf- 
ficient to replace the capital employed 
upon the last land taken into cultiva- 
tion, with the ordinary profits of stock. 
And, therefore, it is indisputably cer- 
tain, that rents are paid because prices 
are high, and prices are not high be- 
cause rents are paid. 

Malthus contends that rent is an 
additional source of wealth; Ricardo 
that it is a-mere creation of value. 
There is, we think, a sense in which 
both are right, and there is a sense in 
which both are wrong. It is undoubt- 
edly an additional source of wealth to 
individuals, while it merely indicates 
the increasing necessities of the nation 
at large. And it does, undoubtedly, 
give an additional value to some pro- 
duce, which yet would have a higher 
value if the circumstance which gave 
rise to it, namely, the vicinity of in- 
ferior lands, had not existed. But 
there can be no question that it causes 
a different distribution of the wealth of 
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the community, from what would other- 
wise take place, and makes provision for 
a race of independent gentlemen whose 
affluence causes no pressure upon its 
inferior members. 

“So much of the rent that is at pre- 
sent paid for land,” Mr. Longfield 
observes, “is in reality the profit of 
capital actually expended, that some 
have thought they could reduce all 
rent to this source, and failing to make 
this out satisfactorily, they represent 
rent as a compensation either for the 
capital laid out in improvements, or as 
a compensation for the money actually 
laid out for the purchase of the land 
by the landlord, or those from whom 
he derives his title. I need not take 
up much of your time with an answer 
to the latter part of the alternative. 
The tenant has no concern with the 
purchase money of the land. Paying 
a high price for the fee simple will not 
enable the landlord to procure, or the 
tenant to pay a high rent for the use 
of the soil. The purchase money 
being high is the effect of rent, not 
the cause. If land passes through se- 
veral hands, that does not increase its 
value; and if all the land in the king- 
dom was now in the hands of the ori- 
ginal proprietors, the same rent might 
be paid for them as their present 
owners receive: and although part of 
the rent of land, and sometimes even 
the whole, is only the price paid for 
the use of buildings, drains, fences, 
and other improvements effected on 
the land, yet that is not always the 
case. I have seen farms in Ireland 
for which a very high rent was paid, 
although the total value of all the 
capital expended in improving the 
land, did not amount to half as much 
as the rent paid for it in a single year. 
In such lands the rent cannot pos- 
sibly be looked upon as a compensa- 
tion or return for the capital expended 
in effecting improvements upon the 
land.” 

Colonel Torrens argues that since, 
as rent rises, the landlord receives a 
less proportion of the fotal produce of 
the soil than he did before, successive 
applications of labour and capital are 
always attended with diminished re- 
turns. The error of this reasoning is 
admirably exposed by Mr. Longfield. 
The two propositions are by no means 
necessarily connected. The capital 
most productively expended, is not 
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necessarily most productive when re- 
ferred to tts whole produce. That will 
depend upon two considerations ; its 
rate of productiveness, and its amount. 
A small capital very productively em- 
ployed will not produce the same total 
return, as a larger one employed less 
productively. It is very easy to con- 
ceive that a very small multiplicand 
and a large multiplier, may not give 
an equal result with a very small 
multiplier and a very large multipli- 
eand. And Mr. Longfield’s inference 
from the fact, that the tenants propor- 
tion of the total produce increases 
faster than the landlords, would seem 
to us to be the just one, namely, that 
the amount of produce, procurable 
from the inferior soil by the last ap- 
plication of capital, must be great in 
comparison with that procured from 
pre-existing cultivation. 

Colonel Torrens’s error is, Mr. 
Longfield observes, the more extraor- 
dinary, because “all the examples 
given by writers on political economy 
to illustrate what is called the decreas- 
ing fertility of the soil, would rather 
seem to prove that not only the por- 
tion but the proportion of the produce 
received by the landlord is continually 
increasing.” In proof of this he refers 
to Ricardo’s principles of political econ- 
omy, page 56, which fully bears out 
his statement. “ And Mr. Senior, in 
a letter to Lord Howic, page 62, 
attempted to prove, from this system, 
that rent must increase faster than 
_ produce. His calculations are, 

owever, erroneous, being founded on 

the supposition, that the successive 
soils of decreasing fertility, are equal 
in extent.” The contrary being in 
reality the case, the very opposite of 
his statement is the fact. The land- 
lords proportion has been decreasing ; 
clearly indicating, as we stated above, 
“that the portion of produce which 
is raised by the last application of 
labour and capital to land, bears a 
considerable, and with the progress of 
population, an increasing ratio to the 
total amount of produce which was 
raised before such last application 
of labour and capital took place.” 

In the conclusion of the lecture he 
observes, “the same effect might be 
produced by agricultural improvements, 
causing a greater addition to the total 
produce of the soil, than to the differ- 
ences of the retutns to successive ap- 
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plications of capital. In either case 
we would be warranted in concluding, 
if we judge of the future by the past, 
that the cost of production of corn, 
if it increases at all, must increase 
very slowly, and that with each step a 
greater increase of population must 
arise to create the necessity of taking 
another step.” 

Upon the subject of profits, Mr. 
Longfield is very original and inge- 
nious. He considers them immediately 
after rent, and before he proceeds to 
the consideration of wages ; thus dif- 
fering from Smith, who takes them in 
the order of wages, profits, rent ; and 
from the Ricardo school, by whom they 
are taken in the order of rent, wages, 
profits. 

As the labourer cannot wait for the 
slow returns of capital, but must have 
his subsistence advanced to him before 
the price of his work can be realized, 
this work must necessarily be of more 
value to the employer than to the 
workman, and the difference of its 
value in these two cases is what, ac- 
cording to Mr. Longfield, constitutes 
profits. “It is, as it were, the dis- 
count which the labourer pays for 
prompt payment. It is in his capacity 
of consumer that the labourer has an 
concern in the rate of profits ;” “ which 
depends upon the proportion which 
exists between the advance made by 
the capitalist, and the return he re- 
ceives, and the length of time for 
which that advance is made.” “The 
addition which the delay makes to the 
value of the labour, is exactly equal to 
the subtraction from its wages for 
prompt payment. If the labourer, 
owing to profits being high, receives 
only five shillings, for making an article 
which sells for six shillings, it is owing 
to those profits that the article sells so 
high as six shillings instead of five shil- 
lings.” 

The theory of profits adopted by 
the Ricardo economists is very different, 
and, until we had read Mr. Longfield’s 
observations, we acquiesced in it as 
both ingenious and satisfactory. “ Ac- 
cording to it, the productiveness of the 
worst land under cultivation regulates 
the rates of profit.” The produce of 
such land is entirely divided between 
the labourer and the farmer; and, 
therefore, what is not wages must be 
considered profits, in cases where there 
can be no rent. Hence, they infer, 
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that, “as population increases, and the capitalist ? To say merely that 
recourse is had to inferior soils, the part must be borne by the labourer, 
rate of profits must decline, as the far- and the rest by the capitalist, is a 
mer must support his labourers at the very lame way of regulating a matter 
same rate, or nearly the same rate, out that must be settled by contract. Even 
of a decreasing fund.” “ The decreas- on the principle against which I am 
ing fertility ‘of the soil,” observes Mr. contending, I see no way of determin- 
M‘Culloch, “ is, therefore, at bottom, ing the diminution the labourer can 
the great, and only necessary cause of bear, except by leaving him such wages 
a fall of profits.” only, as shall be sufficient for his sub- 
“The supporters of this system,” sistence, and that of such a family, on 
Mr. Longfield remarks, “ universally, an average, as shall sustain a merely 
I believe, maintain, that the increase stationary population. This cause, 
of capital in any country, unaccompa- therefore, of a reduction of profits, can 
nied by an increase of population, has only operate when population ceases 
not even any tendency to reduce the to increase. But I do not say that it 
profits of capital, since they say that is expedient that the wages of his la- 
the last capital employed in any bour should be thus reduced, but 
manufacture will necessarily be as pro- merely, that while population is in- 
ductive as the first, and probably more creasing, he cannot occasion a fall in 
so; and they exemplify it by saying profits by his inability to bear a reduc- 
that if a thousand hats were required, tion of wages. The matter is left 
the last would not be made at agreater open to contract, where the only cir- 
cost of production than the first, and cumstance which increases, or causes 
so on for any greater number.” the rate of wages, is the competition 
Of the two arguments thus stated, of employers, and this will not be 
he then exposes the fallacy. “Inthe increased by an increase in the number 
argument used to prove that the of labourers, unaccompanied by an 
decreasing fertility of the soil is the increase of capital. 
great and necessary cause of adecline § “ In the argument to prove that the 
of profits, it is, I conceive, unwarrant- increase of capital has no tendency to 
ably assumed, that the effect cannot diminish the rate of profits, the fallacy, 
be entirely borne by the labourer, I conceive, lies in the assumption, 
and that, therefore, of necessity, some that without an increase of population 
part of it must fall upon capital. This an increased supply of any article can 
necessity I cannot perceive. As popu- find purchasers without a reduction of 
lation was advancing, the wages of price, and that, therefore, the addition- 
labour must have been more than what al capital can be employed in the same 
would be necessary to the subsistence manner, and with the same rate of 
of the labourers, with such families as profits, as the old capital was before 
would keep up an unvarying popula- such addition took place. This, I 
tion ; they may sustain some reduction, think, is not true, but it is enough to 
and why not the entire amount of the say that it has never been attempted 
reduction that has taken place in the to be proved.” 
returns made to labour and capital ? In order to facilitate the conception 
It should be remembered that these of his view of the matter, Mr. Long- 
diminutions in the returns to capital field considers capital as a species of 
and labour proceed by imperceptibly machinery which is hired out, as it 
small differences, and not by sudden were, to labourers at such a rate as 
steps, and that, as long as population they may find it convenient to pay for 
increases, the labourer may sustain its assistance in facilitating production. 
some reduction in his wages. And “If the owner of one machine could 
even if the labourer cannot bear the obtain more for its use, than the owner 
entire reduction and continue to sup- of another of equal value and durability, 
port himself and his family, as usual, people would purchase, and artificers 
ovt of the diminished wages, what is it would then make the former rather 
that determines how large a portion of than the latter, until the profits of each 
the reduction shall be borne by him, were reduced to their level. This 
and how much, from his inability to level must be determined by the less 
bear the whole, will be thrown upon efficient machine, since the sum paid 
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for its use can never exceed the value 
of the assistance which it gives to the 
labourer,” “while its lesser limit is 
determined by the efficiency of that 
capital which, without imprudence, is 
employed in the least efficient man- 
ner.” 

“It may be thought,” he observes, 
“that this analysis of profits is imper- 
fect, as applying only to that portion 
of capital which is employed in ma- 
chinery, or in assisting labour ; but 
that I appear to have left altogether 
out of consideration the profits of that 

ortion of capital which is employed 
in paying the wages of the labourer, 
or in advancing to him the means of 
his subsistence, while the product of 
his labour is incomplete or unsold. 
This is usually called circulating capital, 
and it is evident that the profits of this 
must be regulated by the profits of 
fixed capital. Both must keep their 
level, or bear their natural proportion 
to each other; and I have confined 
my investigations to fixed capital, 
because I conceived that its profits 
admitted more readily a comparison 
with labour, being regulated by that 
ortion which the necessity of employ- 
ing all capital within the country, com- 
els to be least efficiently employed. 
"he additional capital is so mixed up 
with the former quantity, that no sepa- 
ration can be made, except in imagina- 
tion. A machine may render labour 
one thousand times more productive, 
and yet may partly consist of that capi- 
tal which is least efficiently employed, 
since perhaps a similar machine, made 
in a less expensive manner, might be 
nearly as efficient in increasing the 
productiveness of labour. In such a 
case, I consider the difference in ex- 
pense between the two machines as 
the last application of capital in this 
respect, and the difference of their 
efficiency as the measure of the effici- 
ency of such last application.” 

In the next lecture the professor 
treats of wages ; a subject confessedly 
the most important, from the multitude 
of those whose subsistence depends 
entirely upom them. We like the 
feeling which led to the following re- 
marks : 

“There is one cause commonly 
assigned for the relative wages in dit- 
ferent countries, to which 1 cannot 
agree, and which is generally supported 
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by a confused species of reasoning, 
confusing primary and _ secondary 
causes, and mixing metaphor and ana- 
logy with apparent demonstrative rea- 
soning. The doctrine I allude to is 
this, that the value of labour, like 
every thing else, depends upon the 
cost of production, and that the cost of 
production of a labourer is that sum, 
which, according to his natural or arti- 
ficial wants, is sufficient to support 
the labourer, together with, on an ave- 
rage, such a family as is necessary to 
keep up the population of the country, 
and to enable it to increase, or remain 
stationary, according as the wants of 
the nation require an increasing, or a 
stationary population. We know how 
the cost of production of any article 
has the power of regulating its average 
price, since the being able to procure 
such a price is the only and the neces- 
7 condition on which any- persons 
will continue to produce the article. 
But the attempt to prove this truth by 
analogy, and to find out what is the 
cost of production of common labour- 
ers, appears to be trifling with a serious 
subject. No such calculations are 
made previous to the production of a 
common labourer. He is not produced 
for the sake of what he can afterwards 
earn. The expression, therefore, 
“cost of production,” is merely meta- 
phorical when applied to such a case ; 
and no argument can be drawn from it, 
since the analogy is deficient in the 
very circumstance through which the 
cost of production affects the price of 
articles of commerce.” 

Mr. Longfield’s view of wages is 
necessarily influenced by his view of 
profits. If the one be the sum which 
the labourer must pay for the use of 
the capital or machinery by which his 
efforts are rendered more productive, 
the other must be all that remains after 
that obligation has been discharged. 
He very properly separates the consi- 
deration of the remote and indirect 
causes which influence the condition 
of society, from those causes which 
determine the actual scale of remune- 
ration by which their separate portions 
of the national wealth are distributed 
amongst its members. “ Most effects 
are produced by a variety of causes, 
all concurring to the same effect, and 
all essential to its production ; so that 
if any one of those causes had been 
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absent, the effect would not have been 
produced. Some of those causes are 
generally certain laws of nature, others 
are mere facts, and properly speaking 
they altogether combine to form one 
cause. But in ordinary conversation, 
if we were asked the cause of any 
event, we should not answer by stating 
all the causes which concurred to pro- 
duce it. We should attend more to 
the object which the interrogator had 
in view, and merely inform him of that 
cause which we supposed him previ- 
ously ignorant of; and we should not 
hesitate to say that ¢hat was the cause, 
whether it was a fact or a law of 
nature, and whether its connection 
with the event enquired about, was 
immediate or remote. Hence, the 
word cause is used in a very extended 
sense. But this does not make it the 
less important to distinguish the imme- 
diate and primary, from the mediate 
and secondary causes, and to examine 
and lay down accurately the rules by 
which they are connected. We shall 
then be able to form clear ideas, and 
what is scarcely less important, to use 
consistent language respecting the 
operation of those causes, and we shall 
not be involved either in a confusion 
of ideas, or a verbal controversy, if we 
find, as we frequently shall find, the 
ptimary causes producing a certain 
effect, and that effect re-acting upon 
the secondary causes, in such a manner 
as through them to influence the pri- 
mary causes, and thus to prevent the 
first effect from being permanent.” 

There is no doubt that in certain 
states of society the competition will 
be amongst employers for labourers, 
and in certain states the competition 
will be amongst labourers for em- 
ployers. In the one case wages 
will be comparatively high, in the 
other comparatively low ; but in both 
cases they will bear a certain propor- 
tion to profits. 

“The share of the article which 
each labourer will receive, is found by 
computing how much of the entire 
value consists of labour, and how much 
of profit, and then dividing the former 
among the labourers, in proportion to 
the quantity and value of each man’s 
labour. Thus, if the rate of profit is 
ten per-cent per annum, and a com- 
modity is fabricated by the labour of 
ten men, each contributing equal quan- 
tities and values of labour, and each 
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being paid his wages on an average, a 
year before the sale of the article ; 
then, the wages of each labourer must 
be 1-11th of what it sells for, the re- 
maining 1-1 1th going as profit to the 
capitalist; and this must equally hap- 
pen whether the article is one of lux- 
ury or necessity.” 

“ In the same manner may be calcu- 
lated how much of any commodity can 
be procured by any labourer in ex- 
change for his wages, viz., by first cal- 
culating what portion will be received 
by the labourer employed in its fabri- 
cation, and then, on the principles 
which determine the relative wages of 
labour, determining the proportion 
that must exist between the wages of 
this latter labourer, and those of the 
one whose wages we desire to ascer- 
tain. A labourer will not receive for 
his wages either more or less than the 
amount of what he produces, minus 
the profits received by the capitalist.” 

That one man’s labour is more va- 
luable than that of another, and that 
there is a great difference between the 
various lengths of time that must elapse 
between the employment of the la- 
bourer and the sale of the produce of 
his labour, interferes not in the least. 
Mr. Longfield contends, with the ge- 
neral truth, that “the wages of labour 
depend upon the rate of profit, and the 
productiveness of labour employed in the 
Jabrication of those commodities in which 
the wages of labour are paid; and that, 
therefore, the comforts of the labourer 
will depend upon the rate of profits, 
the relative value of his labour, and 
the productiveness of that labour which 
is employed in fabricating those com- 
modities upon which he wishes to 
expend his labour.” The first will 
only introduce a new element into the 
calculation which distributes to each 
labourer the amount of his wages, ac- 
cording as he has been instrumental in 
producing a greater or a less share of 
the commodity upon the fabrication of 
which he was employed; and the 
other only renders the calculation 
somewhat more complex, though by 
no means more inconceivable. It is, 
therefore, Mr. Longfield contends, 
demonstrably true, that nothing can 
produce increased wages for the la- 
bourer, but a diminution in the rate of 
profits, or an increase in the produc- 
tiveness of labour. 

“He cannot gain much by a reduc- 
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tion of the rate of profits. If a la- 
bourer earns eight pence a day, ad- 
vanced to him at an average interval 
of a year before the produce of his 
work is sold, a reduction of profits 
from ten to five per cent, would not 
add one halfpenny a day to his wages, 
and the total surrender of profits could 
not raise his wages to nine pence a 
day ; besides, it is utterly impossible 
for any direct act of legislation to di- 
minish profits in such a manner as to 
improve the condition of the labourer. 
This can only be effected by the gra- 
dual increase of capital, and by the 
spread of peace, and order, and justice, 
and freedom, and security ; in short, 
by every law and custom, and circum- 
stance, which would enable capital to 
accumulate, or invite it to come, or 
induce it to stay. From the wages of 
labour must be necessarily subtracted 
a certain sum proportional to the rate 
of profit, and an additional sum for an 
insurance against fraud and outrage. 
Every destruction of property by fraud 
or violence increases the amount of 
this insurance, and thus the irresis- 
tible nature of things imposes a tax 
upon the labourer sufficient to indem- 
nify his employer for every injury oc- 
casioned by his misconduct. Another 
necessary consequence from what I 
have proved to you to day is, that 
taxes, unless so far as their sudden im- 

osition disturbs the channel in which 
industry has been accustomed to flow, 
cannot effect the condition of the la- 
bourer, except when they are imposed 
on the commodities on which he would 
desire to expend his wages. The pay- 
ment of a tax may be considered as 
part of the cost of production of the 
commodity on which it is imposed, 
and in all cases it falls on the unpro- 
ductive consumer; that is, upon the 
person who consumes it in such a man- 
ner, that the mere consumption does 
not transfer its value to any thing 
else.” 

This theory is now fairly before the 
reader, and we leave him to judge of 
its merits. To us it appears both 
plausible and ingenious, and it will 
surprise us if it do not very speedily 
supersede that which has been de- 
duced by the Malthusian or Ricardo 
economists from the new theory of 
rent. In originating it, our author is 
free from the least taint of paradox or 
affectation. He appears to have 
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viewed his subject in all its bearings, 
and with all the maturity and circum- 
spection which its importance required. 
There is a manly modesty in his mode 
of putting forward his own views, 
which well becomes the severe simpli- 
city of science, and where he dissents 
from those of other men, there is a 
quietness and ease as well as a fairness 
and candour in his mode of dealing 
with them, that ought, at least, to 
ensure their respect and admiration, 
On the whole, the present work is 
highly creditable to the Dublin Uni- 
versity. We have, we confess, some 
pride in thinking that our first pro- 
fessor, in his first course of lectures, 
has already laid one of the corner 
stones of the new science; and we 
shall only say, that if he proceeds as 
he has begun, it is our belief that the 
living man does not exist by whom 
political economy may be more advan- 
taged. 

One thing alone we desiderate, 
namely, somewhat more of elementary 
clearness in the manner of putting 
forward his opinions. The work be- 
fore us is fitter for the study than the 
lecture room ; and we are persuaded 
much of it must have been misunder- 
stood by many of those before whom 
it was delivered. This is a serious 
evil; and it would not cost Mr. Long- 
field much pains to be as clear and 
intelligible as he is profound and inge- 
nious. His habits are, we know, those 
of a deep thinker; and they must 
naturally be, to a certain degree, 
adverse to those of a popular lecturer. 
Besides, the very clearness with which 
a man apprehends abstract truths him- 
self; may often render him unconscious 
of the necessity of levelling his expo- 
sition of them to the apprehensions of 
others. But such an accommodation 
on his part is absolutely indispensible 
to his utility as an oral instructor ; and 
he might, literally, as well speak in an 
unknown tongue, or out of hearing 
distance, as convey his thoughts in a 
phraseology, that must over-shoot or 
out-strip the undertakings of his au- 
dience. He should consider himself 
as a guide, and take care not to ad- 
vance at a rate that must leave his 
followers lagging behind him. We 
feel persuaded that he will excuse us 
for thus freely expressing ourselves 
upon the only point in which he ap- 
pears deficient as a lecturer, as our 
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only object can be, that his great abili- 
ties and his solid and extensive infor- 
mation may be as useful to others as 
they are creditable to himself. If Mr. 
Longfield would select some individual 
of average understanding, and make 
him the touch-stone, as it were, of the 
intelligibility of his lectures before 
their delivery, taking care to alter or 
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THE YEAR THAT’S AWA’: 


I stand before her, and the shades 
Of well-remembered hours appear— 

And quick through mem’ry’s haunted glades 
Their visionary shapes career, 

Till each into thy darkness fades, 

Thou vanished year ! 
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to modify whatever was not clearly 
appreliended by that individual at the 
Jirst reading, every thing desirable 
would be accomplished. He would 
then convey important truths in lan- 
guage which could not be misunder- 
stood, and his lectures would render 
the science as popular as his discoveries 
are calculated to render it useful. 


I gaze upon her glowing cheek, 

As then, unseamed by sorrow’s tear ; 
But vainly ’mid its softness seek 

My warm, my last impression there ; 
Thou hast effaced that conscious streak, 

Thou vanished year! 


I watch intent that speaking eye— 

No shadow dims its radiance clear : 
When last we breathed our farewell sigh, 
Its lid was steeped in sorrow’s tear ; 
Why quench that parting agony, 

Thou vanished year ! 


I touch a chord, whose meaning tells 
Of some returning lover’s fear— 
But no responsive accent swells, 
No hope-bestowing smiles appear ; 
Chill in her heart thy influence dwells, 
Thou vanished year ! 


What wonder, that amid these halls. 
Where gladness sports in festive cheer ; 

A darkness o’er my spirit falls ; 
And that I stand no fit compeer 

For aught, but thy slow mouldering palls, 
Thou vanished year! 


Yet the same thrilling voice outpours 
Its floods of music on my ear— 

And listening memory restores 
Forgotten tones, thus doubly dear : 

They are the echoes of thy hours, 
Thou vanished year ! 


Spectres of former days pass by ! 
Pass on your destined, dim career! 

Nor flaunt your forms in mockery 
Of buried hopes and feelings here. 

Give back the deep reality 

Thou vanished year ! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST.’ 


— 


« Yet oft times in his maddest mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would flash across Childe Harold’s brow, 


As if the memory of some deadly feud, 


The sun was shining gloriously as 
we toiled up the mountain road that 
leads from Zurich to Zong, a distance 
of about fifteen miles. We halted on 
the summit of a hill, and breakfasted 
at a small auberge, which commands a 
beautiful view of the lake and town. 
Passing through Baur, we reached 
Zong at noon, took up our quarters at 
the “Cerf,” and accompanied by “mine 
host,” a remarkably fine young man, 
set off to visit the nunnery. 

From the inmates of the convent we 
received a polite reception. We found 
them instructing a number of inter- 
esting girls in French and music—and 
judging from sundry articles of female 
workmanship which we purchased, the 
pupils were proficients in painting, and 
the fabrication of those little elegancies 
of art, in which the fairer sex excel. It 
was astonishing how soon Mr. Mac 
Dermott, who had been rather dolor- 
ous since he parted with the colonel 
and his lady, recovered his spirits. 
Of fancy works he declared himself an 
admirer, and in pincushions, a perfect 
connoisseur. As he seemed likely to 

rove a profitable customer, his wants 
Peing many, he found favor with the 
sisterhood, till alas! a lynx-eyed re- 
ligeuse detected him pressing the hand 
of a novice, from whom he was pur- 
chasing a pencil-case. Such sinful 
proceeding on the part of a good Ca- 
tholic, was deplorable. I felt my face 
redden—while my companion, with 
unblushing assurance, looked innocent 
of guile, as if he had been offering up 
an “ Ave Mary,” instead of making un- 
holy advances to the very prettiest of 
these “ maids of heaven.” 

From this blessed bazaar we pro- 
ceeded to the chapel, where there is 
an extensive ossiary, every scull bear- 
ing the name of the quondam pro- 


Or disappointed passion lurked below.” —Byron. 





prietor. The tombs in the burying 
ground adjacent, are decorated with 
metal crosses, prettily gilt and —— 
on most of which an epitaph is in- 
scribed, together with a miniature of 
the departed. In the church, which is 
not far from the chapel, the graves are 
ornamented with flowering plants that 
are cultivated with great care. Here 
the plate, or as it is called “ the trea- 
sure,” was exhibited ; but the greater 
portion disappeared during the revolu- 
tionary wars, and was melted down to 
pay the soldiery. There is one very 
curious article in the collection. The 
design is taken from the book of Reve- 
lations, and represents the angel com- 
ing down from heaven with a chain to 
bind Satan for a thousand years, when 
the Millenium is to commence. The 
figures are beautifully executed. Mac 
declared that a worse tempered man 
than the devil looked, he had never 
met with in his travels; “but it was 
no wonder if he was to be strapped up 
neck and heels like a deserter, and that 
too by an old acquaintance.” 

Next day we proceeded to Lucerne, 
the capital of the Canton. This ancient 
town, according to Muller’s computa- 
tion, stands 1320 feet above the level 
of the sea. The situation is extremely 
picturesque, and the view from the 
city extensive as it is beautiful. Lu- 
cerne may be called the foreground of 
the boundless scenery of the Alps. 
From the lake, Mounts Pilate and 
Righi rise from opposite shores; the 
one crowned with bare and savage 
rocks ; the other with verdure, and on 
its summit a cross. Beyond these a 
chain of inaccessible mountains covered 
with eternal snows, present themselves. 
The river Reuss flows from the lake, 
and passes through a part of the town. 
Over its waters four wooden bridges 
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are thrown, one of which is nearly 
1400 feet in length. All the bridges 
are ornamented with badly executed 
aintings, the subjects taken either 
- the Old and New Testaments, or 
Swiss history. On the hill imme- 
diately above the town, a board with 
fixed sights and a moveable ruler, 
enables the traveller to find any of the 
surrounding mountaivs, their heights 
from the level of the lake, and distance 
from the eye, and from each other. 
By the index on the board, the altitude 
of the highest appeared to be 4700 feet. 

Descending the hill, we visited the 
the Hotel De Ville. Its ceiling is of 
oak, and the workmanship exquisite. 
The paintings are numerous and but 
indifferent—the most remarkable a 
Moses on Mount Sinai giving the 
commandments. 

The Arsenal was our next object. 
Here the banners of the town are 
shown, stained with the blood of 
Avoyer Gundelinguen, who was killed 
at the battle of Sempach, in 1385. 
There is also preserved here a curious 
assortment of ancient cross bows and ar- 
rows, with cannon and various fire arms. 

The cathedral is worth visiting. 
Like other Catholic churches on the 
Continent, it is liberally supplied with 
cross looking virgins and children; 
some were royally crowned, while 
others were shabbily arrayed in large 
wigs, not of the newest fashion. 
The organ is chief lion, and from its 


magnitude, an object of uncommon 
interest. It was built by J. Geissler 


of Salzbourg, 1651, at the expense of 
9568 Florins, and occupied this cele- 
brated artist for seventeen years. It 
contains 2826 pipes, of which the 
largest is thirty seven feet long, by 
two one half in diameter. On each 
side there are twenty six stops, with 
three rows of keys, and one of pedals ; 
and it requires fifteen pair of bellows 
to supply a sufficiency of wind. We 
sent for the organist who attended and 
played a few airs, that we might judge 
what the body of its tone was. The 
effect was indeed surprising; and 
when the great pipe was used, the 
whole edifice appeared to tremble. 
Whether M. Basnurrus was a good 
musician I cannot pretend to say ; but 
that he was an excellent Catholic, is 
indisputable. A five frane piece 
which he modestly aceepted for his 
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trouble, as it came from my heretical 
hand, underwent a regular ablution in 
holy water before this worthy man, 
would condescend to pocket it. 

Among the works of art in Lucerne, 
Rheinhard’s paintings of the costumes 
of the Cantons, and the celebrated 
model of the Swiss mountains, by 
General Pfyffer, are the most re- 
markable. The latter represents an 
extent of 180 square leagues. The 
highest mountain marked on the 
model, in height 9700 feet, is but 
ten inches above the level of the lake 
of Lucerne or Waldstet—yet hill and 
valley, rivers and roads, chateaux and 
crosses—all ure marked with aston- 
ishing accuracy. Indeed this model is 
a chef d’ceuvre of its kind, and the 
dullest tourist is stricken with its minia- 
ture resemblance to the mighty pano- 
rama which it represents. 

In the evening we hired a boat, and 
rowed for five miles down the lake, to 
view Kussnach, and the chapel of 
William Tell, where he shot the tyrant 
Gesler. Another chapel near Altorf, 
commemorates his escape from. prison. 

Lucerne, like all old towns, has nar- 
row streets, and there are no footways ; 
but some of the houses are very good ; 
the auberges are cheap, and on the 
whole, it is a place rife with many 
sights and recollections to interest the 
traveller. Our route to Berne was 
not worth chronicling. particularly. 
We saw some beautiful scenery, were 
caught in a thunder storm, got a bad 
dinner at Kilchberg, and in the even- 
ing were safely deposited at the crown 
hotel i in the Rue grande. 

Berne is beautifully situated on the 
slope of a hill, at the base of which the 
river Aar winds. The houses are 
built with cut stone, the streets wide 
and clean, the pathways flagged and 
arched over, which renders them a dry 
promenade in all weathers, and in 
sunshine particularly agreeable. The 
Gothic cathedral ‘with its admired 
steeple, the hospital (Eglis du St. 
Esprit) rebuilt in 1722, the library of 
30,000 volumes and 1500 manuscripts, 
the small museum of natural history, 
and the botanic gardens, are all ex- 
tremely interesting, and Berne is 
reckoned one of the most desirable 
residences in Switzerlrnd. Our guide 
acquainted us that here Haller was 
born, (his picture may be seen in the 
3L 
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museum) and the best gunpowder in 
Europe was manufactured near the 
town. Mr. Mac doubted “ whether 
Hall or Harvey were not as good; 
but as he recommended it, he, Mac, 
would try a cannister or two of Hal- 
ler’s.” Was there ever such a Vandal ? 

We left for Lausanne next day, and 
reached Morat for dinner. The town 
is situated on a lake of the same name, 
but wants those charms of Swiss sce- 
nery, wood and mountain. It is cele- 
brated as the scene of the defeat of 
Charles the Bold, in 1476 ; and a little 
chapel, filled with the bones of those 
that fell, bears this pithy inscription :— 
“The army of Charles the Bold, be- 
sieging Morat, left this monument of 
its passage.” Mr. Mac Dermott ob- 
served that “they might call him ‘bold’ 
here ; but he was too timid in London, 
or he would never have popped his 
head out of Lord Melbourne's middle 
window to lay it on the block. Many 
a time he had looked at it (the window) 
while kicking his heels at the horse 
guards.” It was useless to explain ; 
Mac confounded the martyr of Eng- 
land with the daring Duke of Nor- 
maady— N’importe. 

On our route to Moudon we passed 
the little village of Avanches; the 
Aventicum of the Romans, endeared 
to antiquarians by its marble column 
and shattered sculpture ; and Payerne, 
where leather-dealers would worship, 
as there is preserved the saddle of 
Queen Bertha, who, no doubt, was a 
thrifty gentlewoman, as the pommel is 
provided with a hole for the reception 
of her distaffe, shewing, that when 

* on pleasure bent, 
She had a frugal mind.” 

The country between this and Berne 
is highly cultivated, and gives promise 
of excellent crops. Mac is no agricul- 
turist. I pointed out, after a few miles, 
Mont Blanc and the surrounding Alps ; 
but my vem was fast asleep, and 
so continued till we entered Lausanne, 


and stopped at the “ Lion d’Or.” 
The town stands 432 feet above the 
level of the lake, and the views from 


it are perfectly enchanting. Inde- 
endently of scenic beauty, it boasts a 
igh antiquity, and numerous remains 
of its Roman origin ornament the 
library. The academy and Cathedral 
are worth the traveller’s notice; and 
to the literati, the place where “our 
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Gibbon” resided, is “holy ground.” 
The house in which “ The decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire” was writ- 
ten, is now inhabited by a banker, and 
the bay window and terrace which the 
historian mentions in his letters, are 
still preserved precisely as he left them. 
Lausanne is said to be the cheapest 
place imaginable ; a man may board 
in a most respectable lodging-house 
for five or six louis a month—and in 
an indifferent one, for three. 

I put Byron’s poem in my pocket, 
and set out for the castle of Chillon. 
We passed Lutri Crilly and St. Sapha- 
ran, and reached Vevey for breakfast, 
after a pleasant drive of nine miles, 
From Vevey the view is magnificent— 
the splendid lake, skirted with towns, 
villages, and chateaux, and Meillerie 
immortalized by J. J. Rousseau. In- 
deed many prefer this place to Lau- 
sanne or Geneva; and the prospect 
from the church, embracing the moun- 
tains of “the Valois,” the Glacier’s 
Sugar-loaf, and part of St. Bernard, is 
inexpressibly grand. Clarence, the 
beautiful object of Rousseau’s fancy, 
was visited ; but we looked in vain for 
the Castle of Wolmar; for, notwith- 
standing his florid painting, it is said 
that Jean Jaques was never there! 

At Motiers he composed his famous 
“Lettres de la Montaigne,” which 
gave such mortal offence to the clergy 
that they memorialized the king of 
Prussia, and requested that he would 
disgrace the writer. Frederick’s reply 
was full of dignity, and he refused the 
churchmen’s prayer. But though pro- 
tected by the king, Rousseau was in- 
sulted by the populace, and driven for 
shelter to the little island of St. Pierre 
in the Brienne. When offered pecu- 
niary assistance by Frederick, his direct 
refusal elicited that eccentric monarch’s 
admiration :—* That man’s indifference 
to money is, at least, a near approach 
to virtue ; and if he ever wants a king, 
I trust that he will oblige me with a 
preference !” 

Passing the neat villages of Mon- 
treux and Charney, built on the side 
of the mountain, in a few minutes we 
reached the castle of Chillon. This 
ancient fortress is situated between 
Clarence and Villeneuve : on its left is 
the entrance of the Rhone, and oppo- 
site the heights of Meillerie and the 
range of Alps above St. Gingo. In 
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the dungeons of Chillon the early re- 
formers were confined, and subse- 
uently it was occupied by prisoners 
for state offences. Across one of the 
vaults, a beam, black with age, is 


‘pointed out, where those who, “ proud 


of persecution’s rage,” were executed. 
The roof of one cell is supported by 
eight pillars, and the iron ring to 
which Bonnivard was chained remains. 
A board hangs on the pillar with this 
inscription—“ Chillon was built in 
1236, by Pierre de Savage, surnamed 
the ‘ petit Charlemagne.’ Others say 
that it was erected in 1120. In the 
year 1530, F. Bonnivard, of Geneva, 
prior of St. Victor, having had a dis- 
pute with the bishop of this town, was 
shut up in the dungeon of the castle, 
by order of the Duke of Savoy, and 
did not regain his liberty until the 
year 1536.” The cell is damp and 
gloomy ; 
** A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made—and like a living grave 


Below the surface of the lake, 
The dark vault lies.” 


The “little isle” has a remarkable 
effect when seen from Chillon; and 
from its singleness and diminutive size, 
presents an imposing object to the 
eye— 

“ A small green isle, it seem’d no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor; 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters fiowing, 


And on it there were young flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue.” 


The only thing in the poetic descrip- 
tion of the castle and island is the 
number of the trees and pillars. On 
Bonnivard’s pillar many names are cut, 
and among the rest we discovered 
“ Byron, 1816.” 

We reached Geneva early next 
morning. The town stands on a rising 
ground above the lake, and is divided 
by the “dark blue waters” of the 
Rhone. Excepting the library there 
is little to interest the tourist, although 
the trader will have much in its exten- 
sive manufactures to admire. At the 


distance of a league from Geneva, 
stands Byron’s favourite chateau. When 
here in 1816, I visited him in company 
with a friend. Unfortunately his lord- 
ship had been severely indisposed, and 
obliged for several 
room. 


ays to keep his 
He sent us a kind message by 
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his servant, regretting his inability to 
receive us, accompanied by the key of 
the garden, and a request that we 
would cut some fruit and walk on the 
balcony, which commanded a magnifi- 
cent view of the lake as far as the 
castle of Chillon. As we passed one 
of the windows we saw the poet lying 
on a sofa, and he saluted us. He 
seemed as if in pain; and a momen- 
tary glance at his fine and intelligent 
face plainly told that he suffered from 
bodily ailment less than “a mind dis- 
eased.” 

Other names of “lettered eminence” 
are closely associated with Geneva. 
In the Garden of the chateau of Copet, 
the remains of Necker and Madame de 
Staél are lying, and no monument 
covers them. Ferney, the residence 
of Voltaire, is in the same state as 
when, forty years ago, the philosopher 
occupied it. The pictures hang upon 
the walls, the furniture continues un- 
disturbed ; all is there but the gifted 
man who tenanted its spacious cham- 
bers. The view of the lake, the Alps, 
and Mount Blanc from the house and 
grounds, is very fine. 

We left Geneva to visit the interest- 
ing valley of Chamouni, in a small 
and coarsely-built four-wheeled car- 
riage, drawn by a pair of mules. The 
narrowness and roughness of the road 
renders it impracticable to more com- 
fortable vehicles. On our route, we 
stopped to view the cascade of Chede, 
As the water was abundant, and the 
fall is computed at 300 feet, it forms 
an interesting object. The morning 
was remarkably fine, and the sunbeams 
falling on the spray formed the most 
beautiful iris I ever looked at. While 
I was gazing with delight upon this 
splendid bow, Mr. Mac Dermott had 
discovered a more engrossing feature 
of the scene—a very pretty girl em- 
ployed in sketching the cascade. 

For the soul of me I cannot compre- 
hend by what freemasonry the fellow 
manages to slip into society with per- 
sons from all corners of the earth, 
with whose very existence he had been 
»yreviously unacquainted. Surely that 
look and brogue of his are sufficient 
to alarm an Amazon—and yet, before I 
had completed a hasty survey of the 
rainbow, he was pointing pencils for 
the fair artist, and basking in the sun- 
shine of the brightest blue eye that 
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ever undone a traveller! But the old 
man, her father, approaches; he will 
bring pencil cutting to a close and 
mar the tété a téte. God help me! 
never was I more astray. There 
is an interchange of smiles and snuff 
between the parties. Mac’s “ Masuli- 
pitan” is requited with the stranger's 
“ Strasburgh,” and in five minutes I 
expect to see the whole group contract 
an eternal friendship, and register it 
in heaven, upon all the beauties of the 
cascade ! 

As I anticipated, the mischief is 
done. The old man and his daughter 
are bound for Chamouni; and Mac 
has made it exceedingly plain, that the 
interests of all require us to occupy 
the same inn and table, and establish a 
sort of travelling copartnership. The 
father, of course, will be turned over 
to my attentions, while my worthy 
companion superintends the lady and 
her portfolio. Well, no matter for a 
day or two ; the old man looks intelli- 
gent, and I'll submit. 

Proceeding on our route, accompa- 
nied by the strangers in a small caleche, 
we ascended the hill and reached the 
lake, which bears the same name of the 
fall we had been viewing. Still toiling 
on, we gained Lezouche, to which the 
Glaciers of Mont Blane approximate. 
Short as the ascent was, the changes 
in atmospheric temperature were most 
rapid. At the fall the thermometer 
stood at 78°; on the hill above the 
lake it sank to 70°; and on the highest 
level of the road, where we turned 
aside to gain a better prospect of the 
glaciers, placed upon the snow, it fell 
to 32°. A cold shower hurried us on to 
Chamouni, and we were happy to find 
ourselves safe from the weather at the 
Hotel de Londre. 

In this valley a convent of Benedic- 
tines was founded by a count of Ge- 
neva, in 1099; but Chamouni was 
unknown to Europe till 1741, when it 
was discovered by Doctor Pocock and 
Mr. Windham; and it was reserved 
for two English tourists to declare the 
existence of a country situated only 
eighteen leagues from Geneva! 

The village is very small. It con- 
tains but the priory and a few houses. 
The museum of minerals, however, is 
worth attention; and the old gentle- 
man, after dinner accompanied me to 
visit this cabinet. The demoiselle pro- 
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ceeded with her sketch, and Mr. Mac 
remained with madame, to aid, comfort, 
and point the pencils. 

At seven o'clock next morning we 
commenced the ascent of Montauvert, 
elevated 2,600 feet above the valley of 
Chamouni. Our mules carried us 
about half way, when the steeps became 
so frequent and abrupt that we were 
obliged to dismount and send the qua- 
drupeds back. The road, or rather 
pathway from the valley, is rapid in 
ascent, but not dangerous, and runs 
through a forest of pines and larch 
trees. Three hours’ toil completed 
the journey, and placed us before the 
temple on the summit. On the front 
of the building is inscribed, “ A la na- 
ture ;” and within, a book, the “ Livre 
des Amis,” is kept, in which travellers 
indite their names, and, if they please, 
a record of the particulars of their 
expedition. 

The view from the temple is grand 
beyond description. To the south we 
saw the Noir Aiguelle of Charmay; 
on the north, the Rougeatre de Dru, 
6,000 feet higher than the spot we 
stood, from which it is separated by 
the Mer de Glace. Many other 
mountains of extraordinary shape are 
visible from Montanvert, the names of 
which our guide, Marie Gabrielle 
Payot, enumerated. Underneath the 
valley of Chamouni appears, while the 
glaciers, and more particularly the Mer 
de Glace, resembles a sea suddenly 
frozen in its most violent agitation, 
over whose surface sharp and savage 
rocks protrude, casting on the lighter 
ice a tint of variable blue. 

We walked upon this frozen sea, 
until the excessive coldness of our feet 
induced us to abandon it for terra 
firma. Here stands the block of gra- 
nite, where Doctor Pocock and his 
companion sheltered from a_ violent 
thunder storm, and dined in 1741, on 
the day they first discovered this long 
forgotten valley. The shelter is indeed 
excellent, but we were fortunate enough 
not to need it ; and after partaking of 
bread and milk with the shepherd who 
inhabited the temple of nature, we 
repaid him by purchasing a few crys- 
tals, and made a safe descent to our 
inn by the Glacier du bois, from which 
the river Arveran takes its source. 

Next day we set off for Martigny. 
Our fair companion was too much 
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fatigued by the exertions of her late 
expedition to attempt the Col de 
Balme. She therefore preferred accom- 
panying the baggage, which made a 
‘detour by Valorsini and the Tete 
Noire. Mr. MacDermott unaccounta- 
bly sprained his ancle when we were 
about to leave Chamouni, and the old 
gentleman declared himself anxious to 
be my companion. Mr. Mac, though 
“hors de combat,” offered his protec- 
tion to the lady and our effects. Of 
course it was accepted; and we ac- 
cordingly took different routes, I hay- 
ing first intimated to my worthy cam- 
arado that if he did not intend to 
reappear, he would oblige me much by 
leaving my portmanteaus at Trient, 
and agreeably to article No. 4, notify 
his designs, if any, upon the fair 
artisté, to enable me to bolt in good 
time before the catastrophe. We 
stood beside the iron cross that marks 
the summit of the Col de Balme, 8,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The 
day was particularly fine, and, of course, 
the view magnificent. We looked over 
the valley of Chamouni, and “ the 
valais” almost to Sion, or, as it is 
called, “the valley of the Rhone.” 
The Alpine scenery was grand beyond 
description ; and Mont Blanc appeared 
in all his glory. The air was keen, 
although the sun was cloudless ; and 
the thermometer which stood in the 
valley at 70°, (in the shade) fell on the 
height to 44°. 

Women recover from fatigue, I sup- 
pose, rapidly ; for on our desceut to 
Trient, | observed through a telescope 
a lady and gentleman walking in front 
of the auberge, in whom I recognized 
my disabled friend and “the old man’s 
daughter.” Mr. Mac’s convalescence 
appeared miraculous. At Chamouni 
he was lame as a Greenwich pensioner, 
but a drive in the caleche had restored 
the infirm member, and he moved as 
juantily about as if he had been re- 
ceiving a lesson from Coulon, Indeed 
I was delighted to assure myself of 
his identity at a mile off. I know him 
to be “an Leacawahie man :” but, Lord! 
in the hurry he might forget No. four. 
From the miserable appearance of this 
Alpine hostle, we only waited to take 
a hasty lunch, and proceeding on our 
toute, crossed the Col de Forclas, and 
reached Martigny for dinner. 

This beautiful valley presented a 
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very melancholy spectacle. A fright- 
ful calamity had recently befallen it ; 
and we were fated to view the wreck 
that marked the extent of the accident. 

In the preceding May an avalanche 
had fallen from the heights of Cher- 
montane, and interrupted the course 
of the river Dranse. The impeded 
waters filled the narrow valley of 
Bague, and formed an immense reser- 
voir, in some places three hundred feet 
in depth. 

At six o’clock on the evening of the 
16th of June, the barrier burst sud- 
denly, and the accumulated mass of 
waters inundated the whole valley for 
miles beyond Martigny. In its fury, 
the torrent carried all before it ; and 
rocks, houses, trees, and cattle, were 
swept away. In the village the flood 
rose above the second story, and forty 
persons were lost. It is impossible to 
describe the wretchedness of these 
isolated mountaineers. Many of them 
wanted houses, more wanted bread ; 
for the mills and granaries were swept 
off by the torrent. The valley was 
partly overspread with sand and cover- 
ed with the wreck of dwellings, furni- 
ture, dead cattle, and uprooted trees. 
Though a month had nearly elapsed 
since the accident occurred, persons 
were still engaged in clearing the sand 
and rubbish from their houses. We 
slept here, and early in the morning 
hurried from this scene of misery, 
after contributing our mites towards 
relieving the numerous unfortunates 
who were bereaved of relations and 
property. 

We kept the left bank of the Rhone 
to Riddes, and then crossed to the 
right by a wooden bridge. Two hours 
more brought us to Sion, the capital of 
the “ Valais.” The town is surrounded 
by lofty mountains ; and several ruined 
castles add to its picturesque appear- 
ance. One of those ancient buildings 
is still undecayed, and inhabited by 
the bishop. Sion, or Setten, possesses 
many Roman antiquities, some of 
which were discovered during its occu- 
pation by the French, in 1799. 

We reeommenced our journey ver 

next morning ; passed sheen 


earl 

St. Lionhard, and crossing again to the 
left bank of the river, saw the village 
of Leuk on the opposite side, perched 
on the brow of the mountain. A 
league farther, at the hamlet of Gemmi, 
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the celebrated baths of Leuk are 
situated, environed by scenery of the 
most romantic character. At Visp we 
breakfasted, and went afterwards to 
visit the fall, which is about a quarter 
of a mile distant from the auberge. 
It is worth the traveller’s notice, and I 
think not inferior to that of Martigny. 
The height of this cascade is probably 
a hundred and fifty feet, and as there 
is always an immense body of water 
discharging over the ledge of rock, the 
noise is deafening. The fair artist 
made a hasty sketch ; Mac, of course, 
in charge of the portfolio. I think the 
old citizen has taken the alarm, if he 
has not, the man must be blind asa 
beetle. At five we reached Breig or 
Bryg, the first village on the great 
road leading over the Simplon into 


Italy. 

The Rhone here is broad and rapid, 
and the stream, broken in many places 
by numerous islands, and surrounded by 
high and rugged mountains, has a wild 
and picturesque appearance. But the 
valley is remarkably fertile, and culti- 
vation has crept up the hills to a consi- 
derable extent. German is the pre- 
vailing Janguage; and if numerous 
churches indicate a proportionate mo- 
rality, the population must be an ex- 
emplary community, for, small as the 
village is, we counted six or seven. 
The church of Glys, a short distance 
from the town, has some good carving 
and bad pictures. This remote place 
has suffered occasionally from storms 
and earthquakes, and in 1755, when 
Lisbon was destroyed, many of the 
honses of Breig were overthrown. 

In this valley, but more particularly 
at Sion, we observed several persons 
afflicted with that hernia of the throat, 
called by the French, goitre. In some 
cases the swelling was very extensive, 
reaching to the breast. Wiscashout 
Switzerland this disorder is very gene- 
ral among the lower classes. It is 
still more prevalent with women than 
men, and has been attributed, I know 
not with what trnth, to the frequent 
use of water from the glaciers. It isa 
sad enemy to female beauty, and the 
more singular as being indigenous to a 
country, whose inhabitants are other- 
wise so healthy as the Swiss. 

We have parted with our fellow 
travellers rather unexpectedly, who 
decline crossing the Simplon, and 
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return to Lausanne to await the arrival 
of arelation, who purposes accompa- 
nying them into Italy. Iam glad of 
this for every reason; there is’a mys- 
tery about Mr. Mac Dermott that I 
have been unable to penetrate. At 
times he seems unhappy, and recol- 
lections obtrude upon his gayest mo- 
ments, which cloud his brow, while his 
efforts at concealment, indicate a spirit 
struggling by native elasticity, to 
overcome thoughts that rack _ its 
quietude. His attentions to Miss 
Selwyn are not like those of the fugi- 
tive flirtations in which I have seen 
him indulge ; and she, I suspect, has 
not heard him with indifference, but 
time will shew. The old gentleman is 
a retired trader; wealthy no doubt. 
His daughter appears gentle and affec- 
tionate. If I am not astray, after we 
retired last night, there was a farewell 
interview. I saw a tear fall from 
beneath her veil this morming, as Mac 
handed her to the caléche ; and since 
her departure the swain looks ¢riste 
and dejected, while frequently he con- 
templates a ring that I never before 
remarked upon his finger. But, what 
are their follies to me? He'll forget 
her before we see St. Peter's! 

An hour after we bade our fair com- 
panion adieu, we turned our faces to 
the Simplon. The road that crosses it 
remains a splendid and imperishable 
monument to the mighty genius of 
Napoleon. It was commenced in 
1801, and completed in 1805, during 
which time three thousand workmen 
were daily employed upon this hercu- 
lean undertaking. It opens at the 
church of Glys, a quarter of a mile 
west of Breig, and terminates at 
Domo D’Ossola, a distance of fifty 
miles. The old road by which the 
mountains were formerly crossed, was 
impracticable to carriages of every 
description, being in many places not 
above a foot wide. The present one 
is all through twenty-five feet in 
breadth, with an inclination, not ex- 
ceeding two and a half inches in every 
six feet. There are fifty bridges over 
rivers and ravines, besides, in many 
— the road is scarped along the 

eights, or, cut through solid rock, 
runs underneath the mountain. In 
eight hours we reached the highest 
oe of the line ; and in an hour and 

alf, arrived at the little hamlet of 
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Simplon, for breakfast. Before we 
gained the village we passed the 
ancient hospital on the right ; and, on 
the left, the magnificent convent then 
in progress of building, and erected to 
the second story. 

After a three hours rest we pro- 
ceeded to Gsteig, crossing the river 
repeatedly, over well-built and hand- 
some bridges. The mountains which 
overhang the road and stream, appear 
of immense height, and give to the 
scenery around, a savage wildness that 
is not to be described. A few minutes 
brought us to the magnificent cascades 
of Frissinoni, or Alpernbash.  Tra- 
versing a gallery cut dameed the living 
rock, two hundred and twenty feet in 
length, and in height thirty, we found 
it terminate in a beautiful arch, where 
the cascades, meeting at right angles, 
discharged their united waters with a 
thundering noise over a fall of at least 
three hundred feet. Farther on, an- 
other cataract glides over the smooth 
shelf of granite with a silvery white- 
ness. The effect which rocks, water- 
falls, and mountains, produce, may be 
well imagined. We stopped beyond 
the bridge, lost in admiration, to con- 
template a scene where nature display- 
ed her grandeur, and man exercised 
his ingenuity. 

At Isilla our trunks, &c. were care- 
fully examined. Passing the frightful 
gulph of Yesillo, and the “ Val Divi- 
dro,” we arrived at Crevola, and cross- 
ing the Veriola by its beautiful bridge, 
halted late that evening at the Domo 
D’Ossola. 

The latter part of our route lay 
through solitudes wild and savage, 
beyond anything we had hitherto met. 
Overhung by rocks and precipices, the 
road is not only gloomy, but at times, 
most dangerous. In wet weather, 
stones of immense size detach them- 
selves from the heights, and frequently 
threaten the passengers with destruc- 
tion, while numerous remains of ava- 
lanches prove that they too, are by no 
means infrequent. 

We continued our journey, and 
arrived early next day at Bavino, on 
Lake Maggiori, and having procured 
a boat, visited the Boromean islands, 
esteemed as the chief beauties of the 
lake, and among the many wonders of 
Italy.. The chateaux and gardens on 
the isle called “ Bella” are truly beau- 
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tiful. In the house we saw some fine 
paintings, and exquisite statues in 
white marble ; and were much pleased 
with the appearance of the lower 
suite of apartments, ornamented with 
shell-work and paved with pebbles. 
Our sail occupied us ’till dinner hour ; 
when, bidding Bavino farewell, we 
pursued our route through one of the 
sweetest vallies that ever Alpine soli- 
tudes concealed, and halted at Avona 
on the western side of the lake. 

To Milan our journey was not very 
interesting. Crossing the Ticino on a 
raft, we found ourselves upon the 
plains of Lombardy, “the pleasant 
garden of great Italy,” and leaving 
Gallarato and Castilanza, reached the 
“ancient city,” harbingered by a thun- 
der-storm, and nearly drenched with 
rain. 

After Rome and Naples, Milan 
holds next place. The country around 
is flat and very fertile, and its territory, 
some ten miles in circuit, contains 
130,000 inhabitants. As a city, its 
antiquity is great; as it was of consi- 
derable importance even in the reign 
of Ancus Martius. Lying at the foot 
of the Alps, its frontier situation, 
exposed it to attack, while its fame and 
splendour roused the cupidity of every 
barbarous invader. Attila, surnamed 
“the curse of God,” visited it in his 
fury ; and by the Goths and Langobar- 
di it was subsequently ravaged. Not- 
withstanding its antiquity there are 
few remains of its former magnificence. 
In the front of the church of San 
Lorenzo sixteen beautiful pillars of 
white marble, fluted with Corinthian 
capitals, which once adorned the baths 
of Maximiens, are still preserved. 
They bear evident tokens of decay ; 
age encrusted them over, and ren- 
dered their original colour questionable, 
while some of them are bound with iron 
hoops, to keep them from falling asun- 
der. 

We have frequently visited the ca- 
thedral, which, after St. Peter’s, is 
reckoned the largest in Italy. It was 
begun in 1886 and is not yet finished. 
This vast fabric is built of white 
marble, supported by ninety-six co- 
lumns, eighty-four feet in height. The 
four beneath the cupola, are twenty- 
eight feet in circumference. 

The church of the “ Duomo” is dis- 
figured by the masses of its ornaments. 
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Marble quarries have been exhausted 
in statues, relievos, and every variety 
of sculpture. In statues alone, the 
number exceeds six thousand! Of 
these the most remarkable is that of 
Saint Bartholomew; he is represented 
flayed, his skin hanging like a sash 
from the shoulders in the most degagé 
style imaginable. In the ancient spirit 
of popery, he exhibits the sword and 
gene, for the right hand grasps a 
knife, while the left presents a bible. 

The tomb of Charles Borromée is 
underneath this church. As it is lined 
with silver, it is always shewn by 
candle-light, and consequently the 
effect is dazzling. Round the tomb 
the history of his life is represented in 
figures of from ten to fourteen inches in 
size. made of solid silver, while the body 
rests in a crystal sarcophagus. The 
history of the bible is emblazoned on 
the windows in stained glass, while 
that of the New Testament in alto 
relievo, adorns the altar. The latter 
in white marble, is delicately executed. 
Many other jewels and relics, invalu- 
able to good Catholics, are deposited 
here ; but, alas! the most inestimable 
of all was purloined by a French infi- 
del, during the revolutionary war— 
namely, a small portion of the rod of 
Aaron!! While by true believers all 
these are duly venerated, less spiritual 
visitors admire the roof and cupola. 
On the latter we spent many hours, as 
from the top, a fine prospect of the 
city is obtained. 

In course, we visited the churches of 
San Vittoria, Alexander, and San Am- 
brosia ; the latter possessing the “ bra- 
zen serpent” of Moses. In the Domi- 
nican convent there is “a last supper,” 
by Leonarda de Vinci, painted in 
fresco ; it is nearly effaced, and to me 
appears a sorry concern. Morghan’s 
engravings have, however, conferred 
immortality on a picture which would 
otherwise, in my judgment, be soon 
forgotten. 

The triumphal arch, to commemo- 
rate the completion of the road aeross 
the Simplon, is but half finished ; and 
though the remainder of the materials 
are lying ready for being erected, the 
work remains imperfect. The arena, 
for 40,000 spectators, built by Eugene 
Beauharnois when viceroy of Italy.— 
The Palais des arts, the observatory, 
and the gallery of painting, architec- 
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ture, and sculpture—all are well worthy. 
of notice. The Ambrosian kbfMry is 
near; its rare and valuable oks, 
(40,000 volumes) with 1,500 Se» 
render it an object of research with 
travelling literati. 

Of the theatres, several are worth a 
visit, are that of the Scala surpassing 
all the rest, in beauty as well as size. 
It exceeds in magnitude those of 
London and Paris. We went there in 
the eyening to hear our old acquaint- 
ance “ Otello,” and we agreed that the 
opera was splendidly got up. Next 
day we hired a voiture and set out for 
Como, about twenty-five miles distance 
from Milan. Seated on the south side 
of the Lazian lake, the situation of the 
town is truly beautiful. It does not 
want architectural advantages, for the 
cathedral is large, and possesses several 
good statues in white marble, while 
the church of San Giovanni can boast 
six pillars belonging to a portico men- 
tioned by Pliny. Como is classic 
ground, and claims the two Plinys, 
Paul Jove the historian of Charles V., 
Clement XIII., Innocent XL. Volta, 
and Canova. But others than literary 
matters were our inducements in this 
excursion. The unhappy consort of 
the English Regent, had lately estab- 
lished her residence there; and we 
were anxious to view the chateau 
where the future queen of England 
had resided in mysterious obscurity. 

The mansion was comfortable, if 
not elegant. It contained a respect- 
able suite of apartments, and a small 
theatre. The grounds were inter- 
spersed with grottos, walks, and sta- 
tuary. The best of the latter—a full- 
length Minerva embracing a bust of 
Telemachus—all wears now the ap- 
pearance of neglect; and since the 
princess removed to Rimini, the chateau 
and grounds of Como, have gone 
rapidly to decay. 

By a curious transition, we passed 
from the villa of an English princess, 
to that of the Roman Pliny. The 
remains of the latter are situate on the 
margin of the lake, between Molino 
and Torno. The intermittent fountain, 
described by both the Plinys, is here ; 
and a cascade behind the house, which 
passes underneath to the lake, may 
possibly occasion the irregular jets of 
the fountain. 

We cantoned ourselves for the night 
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at Como ; rose eazly ; hired a boat, 
and breakfasted at Caratti, a village 
oppogige the villa of the Plinys, The 
day «gagsed agreeably, in viewing the 

hless scenery which this unrivalled 
lake presents. Proceeding to Nesso, 
we saw its beautiful cascade—skirted 
the lake, and passed on one side, Bri- 
enna, Curatti, Urio, Mottrano, Pirro, 
and Bingovico; and on the other, 
Carino, Quarzaga, Terno, Perlascia, 
Bengo d’ Agostino—all deliciously situ- 
ated, some on the very margin of the 
water, and others on romantic spots, 
creeping up the mountains. Lofty as 
the latter are, they are clothed to the 
very tops with vines, fruit and forest 
trees. In the world there is not, prob- 
ably, a more splendid coup @eil than 
this beauteous lake presents. We left 
it with regret—for even Jac acknow- 
ledged its sublimity—and late in the 
evening returned to the Prussian hotel 
at Milan. 

The weather has been very warm, 
but agreeable. In the shade the ther- 
mometer was 85°, and in our chamber 
83°. Now, at eight o’clock in the 
evening, outside the window it stands 
at 80}. Last night it thundered vio- 
lently ; the lightning was more vivid 
than any I can recollect, and rain fell 
in torrents; but, no doubt, the storm 
tempered the atmosphere, which yes- 
terday felt oppressive ; for, though the 
mercury rose high, this day was far 
from disagreeable. 

Although we had intended to 
start for Padua this morning, Mr. 
Mac Dermott, for some unaccountable 
cause, insists on waiting for the post ; 
and, as a day must be lost, I have left 
him in the hotel, and set out for 
Monza, some eight miles distant, to 
visit the palais of the Viceroy of Italy, 
and, if possible, see the “iron crown.” 
I succeeded but partially. The gar- 
dens and park, both beautifully kept, 
were opened, with a portion of the 
palace. Unluckily, one of the arch- 
dukes was then the occupant, and the 
greater moiety of the building could 
not be exhibited. 

The iron crown is safely deposited 
ina chest of the same metal, and se- 
cured by three locks. But in the same 
place, there is an object of greater 
value. This is a large gilt cross, hav- 
ing in its centre a crystal, containing 
a portion of the sponge saturated with 
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the identical vinegar presented to our 
Saviour while crucified, and by him 
rejected! This, of course, is an ines- 
timable treasure; but this favoured 
church is rich in relics, and contains 
one worth sponge, crown, and vinegar ; 
to’wit, a viet containing a small quan- 
tity of the blood that flowed from the 
Redeemer’s side!!_ Heretics may cavil 
—but is there a true believer who ever 
doubted these acknowledged truths ? 

The post has brought a letter—at 
least I suspect this to be the case—as 
Mac has started willingly. There 
never was a lovelier day for travelling, 
and we have passed some interesting 
places—Colomba, Cassano, and Carra- 
vagio, with Cheari, celebrated for its 
silk mills, and arrived late at Brescia. 

This we found a very considerable 
town, and if the population returns be 
correct, judging from its size, the last 
place upon the Continent that Malthus 
or Miss Martineau would patronize. 
It looks less than Belfast, but con- 
tains one-fourth a greater population ! 
The cathedral is modern and very fine, 
and there are some good paintings to 
be seen. But Brescia is famous for its 
trade, and appears to be a place of 
unusual bustle. Fire arms are the chief 
manufactures ; and about a mile from 
the town, on the Verona road, stands 
a foundry and arsenal, nearly com- 
pleted by Napoleon. Turn where you 
will in France and Italy, you find 
mementos of that extraordinary spirit— 
that “ illustrious unfortunate.” 

In our route we passed Lonato and 
Desenzano, on the Lac de Garda ; the 
“ Bendcus,” celebrated by Virgil as one 
of the noblest ornaments of Italy. We 
embarked at Desenzano, and crossed 
to Sermioni or Sermio, to view the 
ruins of a villa and grotto, which tra- 
dition asserts once belonged to Catullus, 
The situation is nearly insular, being 
connected to the main land by a nar- 
row stripe of earth. Virgil describes 
the lake as exposed to violent tempests. 
We regretted that we could not con- 
veniently proceed to the northern ex- 
tremity, which bore every appearance 
of possessing wild and romantic sce- 
nery : but we were in haste to Verona; 
an one along the southern shores, 
by Peschiera on the Mincio, Castel- 
novo, &c., on the next evening arrived 
at the favourite scene of many of 
Shakspeare’s loveliest creations. 
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Verona is an ancient city, and re- 
tains striking evidences of its antiquity. 
The remains of the amphitheatre form 
a principal attraction to the tourist, as 
it is in perfect preservation, and nearly 
rivals, in size and magnificence, the 
Coliseum at Rome. Its outward cir- 
cumference is 1330 feet; the greater 
diameter 464, the lesser, 367 ; length 
of the arena, 230, and breadth 130 
feet. It contains 44 tiers of seats, 
which are computed sufficient to ac- 
commodate 23,000 spectators. 

The modern theatre is a very beau- 
tiful structure, with five tiers of boxes, 
neatly fitted up. The churches, of 
course, are numerous; but of these 
we only visited the cathedral, and that 
of St. George, in which there are some 
fine paintings by Titian, lately restored 
by the French. 

Verona stands on the river Adige, 
at the foot of the Alps, at the southern 
opening of the grand defile through 
Rheetia, formerly the only line of re- 
gular communication between Italy 
and Germany. The houses are well 
built, the streets wide, and the footways 
excellent—with all the appearance of 
being a place of much trade. 

No city contributed to Roman lite- 
rature so many venerated names. Ca- 
tullus, Macer, Cornelius Nepos, Pom- 
ponius Secundus, Vitruvius, and the 
elder Pliny, form a constellation of the 
first magnitude. Our own “ master of 
the heart” has immortalized it in se- 
veral of his dramas—here is the scene 
of the luckless loves of “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” and we cannot forget “ The 
two Gentlemen of Verona.” 

At Vicenza was our next halt. This 
town is the birth-place of Palladio, 
and contains numerous monuments of 
his genius. His palaces display exqui- 
site taste, chastened by a judicious 
study of ancient art—their beauty 
originating in their design, as the 
elevations enchant one, not by length 
and altitude, fine materials and finished 
sculpture, but by their proportion. No 
wonder Palladio has been copied over 
Europe, and that the Vicentian villas 
have been so frequently imitated in 
England. 

We visited, after dinner, the Theatre 
Olympico, which is accounted to be 
Palladio’s masterpiece. Alas, that this 
matchless model should be entrusted 
to wood and stucco, while masses of bad 
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taste and deformity are perpetuated in 
granite and marble! 

From the theatres we went to the 
Madonna del Monte and the triamphal 
arch, about two miles from the town. 
From the height we had a grand view 
of mountain and flat country south- 
ward ; and also a noble prospect from 
the rotunda of the Marquis Capia, 
which Lord Burlington imitated at 
Chiswick. We saw the picture of 
Christ sitting at table with St. Gregory, 
by Paul Veronese. It has been con- 
sidered his chef d’eeuvre, and ornaments 
the refectory of Notre Dame del 
Monte. 

Some distant villages were pointed 
out among the Alps, with which a ver 
curious historical fact is union 
In the year of Rome 640, the Cimbri 
and Teutonici, two tribes from the 
northern Chersonesus, invaded Italy, 
and were defeated near Verona by 
Marius. But few escaped the ven- 
geance of the conqueror, and they 
sought refuge in the neighbouring 
mountains. They formed a little co- 
lony there, whose descendants occupy 
seven parishes, termed “sotto com- 
mune.” This remnant of northern 
tribes to this day retain the tradition 
of their descent; and though sur- 
rounded for so many centuries by 
Italians, still speak the Teutonic ‘.n- 
guage. I should have been happy to 
visit this singular people, but we are 
hurrying to Rome, and by day light, 
will leave this to-morrow for 

“* Fair Padua, nursery of arts.” 


Whether my worthy companion has 
received a despatch from the pretty 
artiste, “blighting his hope,” or that 
tender recollections have arisen over 
the tomb of the “gentle Montague” 
which we have just left—certes Mr. 
Mac Dermott is melancholy as “an old 
lion, or a lover's lute.” I am dying to 
discover “ what sadness lengthens Ro- 
meo’s hours,” and after dinner will 
dissolve the mystery and conjure him 

“ By Rosaline’s bright eyes, 
By her high forehead, and her scarlet lip.” 


If Verona hold a stoop of Bur- 
gundy I'll unlock his tongue; and 
between love and wine, if he retain 
his secret, I'll believe that there is 
constancy in man, and no virtue in the 


bottle! 
* + * * * 
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“Lord! what a sigh. That sprain 
will come against you Mac. I fear 
you have overworked to day.” 

“Why, faith, my dear boy, I am 
but a dull companion: I wish some- 
body would assist me to break article 
No. One, and Id call the man my 
friend who would blow out my brains 
genteely. Zounds, I could jump into 
the Adige, burn a church, turn metho- 
dist—for I am in most villainous hu- 
mour with the whole human race.” 

“Come pass the bottle, Mac; one 
or two bumpers like that honest one 
you filled, and all will be ‘couleur de 
rose’ again,” said I. 

“No, No, my peace of mind is over, 
and though now and then I may diaw 
recollection in the goblet. Memory 
jogs one’s elbow and whispers what a 
fool I have been.” His eve glistened. 
Burgundy is the touch stone to the 
heart—and I called for another flask. 

“Come Mac, rally man, fill me a 
brimming bumper—this is Miss Sel- 
wyn’s health.” 

My pupil started, but I had no rea- 
son to complain that he did not fill 
fairly, and the spirit of the rosy grape 
was not allowed time to evaporate. 

“ What the deuce was that midnight 
divan you held at Breig, after you had 
seen the old cit and I retire ?” 

“ Nonsense, You only jest,” returned 
Mr. Mac Dermott. “No faith: I 
heard enough to inform me who the 
dramatis persone were. How were 
you engaged Mac, pointing pencils or 
making love? Was Chloe cruel, or 
are you fed on hope, and like a came- 
leon, air-crammed? Come, you are 
an excellent Catholic and know the 
value of a clean breast : and believe 
me you'll find yourself all the better of 
confession. Surely, you once threat- 
ened me with a narrative of your ad- 
ventures.” 

Poor Mac was agitated, his eye 
flashed, his cheek reddened, as with 
“ If you 
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are curious to hear the confessions of 
a fool, ask for a detail of my career.” 

“No, Mac, you are chagrined. Many 
aman has made a wilder cast and re- 
deemed it gallantly afterwards.” 

“In my case, that is impossible,” 
said my pupil. “ Nothing to the de- 
termined is so, and so far as breaking 
heads, and drilling a man’s carcass go, 
you're not amiss.” 

“That may be so,” said Mr. Mac. 
“ But what the devil can I expect in 
life when I am dead already ?” 

“ That is, indeed, a ouslbtt and yet 
for a defunct gentleman, you have the 
sweetest swallow imaginable.” 

“But I’m worse than dead,” re- 
turned Mr. Mac Dermott as he laid 
down the empty glass. 

“ Indeed !” 

“Ter 

“ How pray ?” 

He fetche a desperate sigh. “I’m 
married !” 

“ There is no disputing your asser- 
tion, my friend. Where may the lady 
be at present ?” 

“Heaven only knows,” responded 
Mr. Mac. 

“ When do you expect to see her ?” 
I enquired. 

“ Never, if I have any luck.” 

“ Have any pledges of mutual at- 
tachment blessed this auspicious union ?” 

Mac smiled, as he replied, “ ladies 
of three score are not generally prolific.” 

“ Alas! my friend, you must pardon 
me. I knew not the extent of your 
misfortunes. To be defunct was bad 
enough—but what was it to matri- 
mony? Come, my boy, out with the 
tale while I order up a fresh bottle.” 

“ Make it two if you love me,” said 
Mr. Mac, “ or Ill choak in the middle 
of the narrative.” 

The wine appeared. Mr. Mac Der- 
mott having screwed his courage to 
the sticking place, by the agency of. 
a second bumper, gave a preliminary 
cough, and thus began— 
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THE RED INN OF ANDERNACH. 


A TALE WITHIN A TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Tale super coonam 


narraret Ulysses.” 
Juvenal Sat. 15. l. 14. 


*« Masters, I am to discourse wonders; but ask me not what; for if I tell you, I 


am no true Athenian. 


I will tell you every thing as it fell out.” 


Midsummer Night's Dream. 


I know of no case in which man, in 
his social and civilized state, has more 
signally, and, to his honour be it 
spoken, more perseveringly combated 
the influences and operations of nature 
—more successfully thwarted and 
countervailed the dispensations of a be- 
neficent Providence, than in his recep- 
tion and treatment, in large and popu- 
lous cities, of that season of the year 
which God intended to be the most 
glorious, and fragrant, and abundant 
upon the earth—the most festive and 
happy to man. 

th all towns, large or small, summer 
comes almost “shorn of his beams,” of 
health and joy ; but in an especial de- 
gree,a summer in London is to me 
intolerable. It is true, there are parks 
of vast extent, with some half score 
smoke-dried and sickly trees to the 
acre, thrusting out above green painted 
and smooth planed rustic seats, their 
starved and formal branches in almost 
leafless wretchedness, looking more 
like the ghosts of some cock#iey crea- 
tion, which had once existed in the 
vegetable world, than the children of 
the mighty and vigorous denizens of 
the forest. But then, how to reach 
these friendly shades! that’s the rub. 
A man should have, as my haired- 
brained cousin, Jack Blake, used to say, 
a condenser upon his head or a saucer 
under his feet if he wants to walk out in 
London in July. Certes, you do run 
the risk either of going up in steam to 
the clouds, or flowing off in liquid dis- 
solution along the next channel, before 
you can crane your dry and dusty 
throat over the bucket full of water in 
the Green Park, or stretch your listless 


length beside the dead serpentine in 
the Hyde Park ; and yet the last is a 
fine thing enough in its way, and a 
wonderful consolation to the cits of a 
Sunday; but it no more represents 
nature in her own unrestained and 
sportive life and loveliness, than that 
cold, fixed, rayless marble, dearest 
Fanny, does those bright, and blushing, 
and ever varying charms which it fain 
would catch, but only mimics. 

And then the streets. Heavens! 
what a glare upon the eyes, flashing 
from the fronts of new houses orna- 
mented with white stucco work—and 
of old ones faced with red brick, glow- 
ing like a drunkard’s nose in the fire- 
light; and from jewellers’ windows, 
and cutlers’ windows, and chemists’ 
windows, with their huge globular 
glass vessels having mystical pothooks, 
squares, triangles, and crescents, to 
humbug you on the outside, and all 
varieties of villainously coloured water 
to dazzle you from within. And the 
flags, too, burning and blistering your 
swoln feet, reminding you at every 
step you take, of ploughshares heated 
for a witch’s sel. And all this 
would be more endurable were the 
streets less densely crowded, and the 
bustle and din less torturing to the 
ear. You might then nurse your ill 
humour in your own company, as you 
stole, like a disquieted ghost, through 
some silent city of the dead: but par- 
liament is still sitting, and the great 
and gay have not yet sought the luxu- 
ries of their country mansions ; for, by 
a strange perversion of taste and com- 
mon sense, the fashionable London 
winter is scarcely concluded. 
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It was about the hour of sunset—if, 
indeed, there be any such hour in 
London—somewhere in the last few 
days of the month of June, 1830, that 
I sat, heated and languid in my cham- 
bers up two pair of stairs, in PumpCourt, 
Inner Temple, feasting my mind with 
these and a thousand other pleasing and 
consolatory reflections of the same 
kind, and my eyes with the extensive 
and delectable view contained within 
the court afore mentioned. 

The train of thought which I was 
then pursuing, naturally enough sug- 
gested itself from the weariness and 
chagrin caused by my mid-day occu- 
pation, which I was engaged in re- 
viewing. I had just returned froma 
fatiguing and somewhat perilous ex- 
pedition to the farther end of Oxford- 
street, which, as all the world knows, 
runs due east and west, and conse- 
quently affords neither shade or pro- 
tection from the “solstitial summer 
heat” of a merciless sun that shines 
down from morning till night upon it. 
My Aunt Patience had, as my ill stars 
willed it, favoured me with a commis- 
sion “for the absolute purchase” of a 
mate, for her sometime widowed green 
parrot, to which she had a short time 
previously taken a fancy, and I had, ac- 
cordingly, proceeded to ascertain if 
the object of her admiration was still 
‘sound, wind and limb,’ 

Lord! what an undertaking it was. 
Now in High-strect, St. Giles, limping 
across to cower under the invisible shade 
of a barber’s pole, anon in Oxford- 
street, making pilgrimages to the pe- 
numbra of a lamp post, regaled on my 
way, ever and anon, with a suffocating 
whiff from some leaky gas pipe. Oh! 
Venice, Venice—why are there no 
canals through the streets? Why 
have they no awnings from the shops ? 
Why have they no Jack Blake 
and a couple of wild wags at his heels, 
yelping and halloing, broke in = 
my reverie. Confusion! They had 
been enjoying themselves all day in 
the country, and now came to torture 
me with the recital of their pleasures. 

“ Been to Richmond—glorious view 
from the hill at ‘the Star and Garter’ 
—pulled to Twickenham—crossed 
over to Kew—on to Hampton Court 
—strayed through the park. Ah! 
what beautiful deer—dined under the 
beeches in the formal old avenue.” 
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I lost all patience, and starting up, 
walked about the room. The fellows ° 
burst out laughing at me. 

“ Cursedly on the fidgets—some fun 
in view, eh! What was I up to? 
Where was I larking? They would 
join me—go any where with me.” 

I bid them go to the devil. They 
went. 

My thoughts had now got a new 
direction, and, like the gaze-hound 
that slips his leash upon a view, sprung 
away beyond my controul. I made a 
desperate effort to reduce them, seized 
a dood and proceeded to draft “all 
that farm or lot of land, &c., with the 
gardens, orchards”—in vain: it was as 
fuel to the fire, and only served to 
bring to my recollection that touching 
and beautiful picture of rural life that 
dwelt in unfading freshness, spread 
out before the mental vision and invi- 
gorating the spirit of the sightless 
Milton. 


* As one who long in populous cities pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight, 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound ; 

If chance with nymphlike step fair virgin pass, 
What pleasing seein’d, for her now pleases more, 
She most, and in her look sums all delight.” 


“ And why,” cried I, “should I not 
realize this enchanting description ?” 

Besides my twelve months with Mr. 
L , the conveyancer, are out, and 
no term to be kept till Michaelmas— 
Hurrah! for liberty and La Belle 
France. I huddled a couple of shirt 
into my small velise and three or four 
pairs of stockings to keep them.com- 
pany. “ The thinnest trowsers are the 
best for such a season,” thought I. 
Thanks to my washer-woman, and last 
summer’s aid, I had no difficulty in 
suiting myself to a miracle in that res- 
pect. I consigned my law books to 
their respective shelves, dismissed my 
familiar, locked my chamber, put the 
key in my pocket, sallied out into 
Fleet-street, responded to the knowing 
beck of a cabman’s fore finger, and at 
eight o’clock found myself at Thread- 
needle-street, seated in the mail for 
Dover. 

In these days of galloping by land 
and steaming by sea, little time is lost 
in transporting yourself from place to 
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place ; accordingly in less time than a 
Cockney, fifty years before, would have 
consumed in a pleasuring to Ramsgate. 
I had crossed over the narrow channel 
that severs us from those realms of 
dykes and ditches, 


“ Where the broad ocean leans against the land.” 


Disembarked at Ostend—muddled 
up the canal and found myself com- 
fortably seated to dinner at Bruges, 
under the mahogany of an old friend 
and relation. 

Distaste of town was, at the time 
my prevailing malady, so I need 
scarcely remark that my steps were 
not directed towards the capital of 
France: indeed were my inclinations 
such, it might not have been alto- 
gether prudent to indulge them. That 
mighty city, although at that period 
engaged in no acts of open commotion, 
yet, to eyes that watched her closely 
and marked the current and colour of 
national events, exhibited unequivocal 
symptoms of deep seated internal un- 
easiness, and had already begun to 
heave with the throes of those won- 
derful and astounding events which 
“the three glorious days of July” 
brought to light. In a word, Paris 
seemed too hot for me, accordingly I 
shunned its shoals and syrtes and stood 
out for the provinces. 

Your traveller, if he have any spice 
of the true wandering spirit of Cain in 
his composition, or possess that ex- 
cellent taste for prying into other per- 
sons affairs, ’clept in modern phrase, 
“a laudable spirit of enquiry,” must 
have a thousand times deserted the 
high roads, and wandered through bye 
ways, and where there are no ways at 
all, o’er field and fence—reposed in 
green lanes and by the fire side of the 
sequestered farm house. He must have 
asked a thousand questions about 
every body and every thing he sees, 
and never fail to capture a secret cither 
by surprise, assault, or parley. 

Heaven forbid that I should have 
set forward, altogether unfurnished with 
these excellent qualifications. By no 
means. Accordingly I have, as well 
as my betters, seen, and heard, and 
dreamed, both asleep and awake, and 
fancied divers marvellous things; but 
at this distance of time, I protest I 
cannot venture to arrange my know- 
ledge according to the various channels 
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through which it has flowed in. upon 
me, or say which is truth, which is 
fiction. If I have plagiarised from 
any man, let him come and take his 
own, “and no questions shall be asked 
him,” only let him be sure that it is his 
own that he claims. From Solomon, 
whose apothegm would prove all 
writers since his days to be literary 
robbers, down to the last scribe in the 
last Penny Magazine, I defy them all. 
Have I not Virgil, and ‘Tasso, and 
Boccacio; Milton, Byron, and a host 
more of “the mighty dead” on my 
side, and ’tis odd if we shall not be 
able to stand our ground against all the 
curs that can yelp and snarl around us, 

To return, however: the green 
leaves of summer had long grown cris 
and faded, and now, clinging with 
feeble grasp to the sprays that had 
nurtured them, they fell “sear and 
yellow” before the encreasing breath 
of advanced autumn, and the vine’s 
red blood had ceased to gush from the 
full wine press of the south, ere I 
thought of turning my wandering feet 
towards the metropolis. I had but 
few introductions there from England , 
one, however, which I had procured 
to my banker accompanying the drafts 
upon him, in a great measure supplied 
the deficiency and afforded me the 
means of spending many agreeable 
hours in the society of his family. The 
events which took place on one occa- 
sion at his house, I am now about to 
record, 

This gentleman, as I have stated, 


was a banker, being the proprietor of 5, 


one of the wealthiest houses in Paris, and” 
had, as is usual, established many veryy 
extensive connections throughout Ger= 
many and other parts of the Continent. 
Now it chanced that shortly after my 
arrival in town he had invited to his 
house one of those friends with whom 
it is customary for mercantile men to 
connect themselves in various places, 
for the facilities which they afford in 
carrying on their correspondences. 
This friend was the principal of 
some commercial house——I cannot 
now take upon me to say what one, 
but I remember at the time hearing it 
was of considerable importance in 
Neuremberg—he was a goodly cor- 
pulent German, a man of great got 
and information. With a portly and 
large figure of the genuine Neurem- 
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verg mould; forehead high, broad, 
and uncovered, though adorned with 
some locks that were white, and thinly 
scattered over it: in a word, a true 
type of the sons of that unadulterated 
‘and noble Germany, so fertile in the 
production of honorable characters, and 
whose firm though gentle manners have 
never lost the marks of their origin, 
even after the lapse of seven invasions. 

The stranger laughed with charac- 
teristic simplicity ; listened to what 
passed around him with great atten- 
tion, and took to his wine with a dili- 
gence and propriety that was remark- 
ably edifying ; delighting in the pro- 
duce of the grapes of Champagne, 
even perhaps as much as in the en- 
crusted wines of Johannisberg. The 
name of this personage was Hermann ; 
ond which I believe, in nine cases out 
of ten, falls to the lot of any German 
that figures in a story. Considering 
he was a man whose every word and 
action was tinctured with an air of 
gravity, he was a guest that suited the 
table of the banker to a tittle ; he eat 
with that persevering German appetite, 
which has become so justly celebrated 
throughout the whole masticating world, 
and pronounced, from the very depths 
of his heart, “a long farewell” to the 
fishy fare and starvation of lent. 

Now the worthy host, anxious, no 
doubt, to do all honour to his guest, 
had, to render their last dinner together 
‘an agreeable one, assembled a few in- 
imate friends, (chiefly monied men, 

such merchants as were in the 

ghest repute, and in addition to such 
ber-going people, some lovely and 
scinating of the fairer sex, whose 
eeable chit chat and frank lively 
anner he conceived would harmonise 
th the cordial sincerity of the Ger- 
an character. 

To say the truth, could you have 

eheld, as I had then the pleasure 
fof doing, (for I was one of the 
guests,) that joyous meeting of men, 
who had for a space withdrawn their 
clutches from commerce to speculate 
on the pleasures of life, you could 
scarcely have found it in your heart 
to detest their cent. per cent. trans- 
action, or abominate their bankruptcies. 
Man cannot be always doing evil, 
and even in the society of pirates 
there are some bright spots, some 
hours of calm sinlessness, during which 
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you might, while careering with them 
in their storm-strained and unhallowed 
bark, feel as though you were but sooth- 
ingly swayed by the motion of a swing. 

“ As we are so shortly to lose the 
happiness of M. Hermann’s society, I 
trust that he will kindly favour us once 
again with the recital of some of those 
German stories which have such a 
powerful and terrifying effect.” 

I turned round towards the speaker. 
The desert had been just then removed, 
and the person who made this request 
was a young lady of a pallid and sickly 
complexion—one that you would, with- 
out a second look, convict of reading 
the tales of Hoffmann andthe Waverley 
Novels. She was the only daughter 
of our host, the banker ; an exquisite 
creature, by all accounts—her educa- 
tion had received its last finish at the 
Gymnasium, and she doated to dis- 
traction on all choice morcgeaus of 
prose, poetry, amatory, romantic and 
tragical. 

I believe the proposition was sent 
from heaven. We had, at the moment, 
arrived at that happy condition of in- 
dolence and taciturnity, to which the 
labours of an excellent dinner are sure 
to reduce us, when we have calculated 
somewhat too confidently on the vigour 
of our digestive powers. You might 
see each guest sit with his back re- 
clining helplessly against his chair, the 
wrist gently supported by the edge of 
the table, and the fingers busily em- 
ployed fiddling with the gilt blade of 
his knife. Now, when an entertain- 
ment has reached this point of ex- 
haustion, there are some persons who 
will have recourse to the pippin of an 
apple, and put it to the torture for 
their amusement ; others, again, will 
twist and twirl a little bit of bread 
between the fore finger and thumb. 
Those who are blessed with amorous 
dispositions, or have any love affair on 
their hands, will trace out upon their 
plates half formed letters with the 
remains of their fruit—misers insen- 
sibly fall to count over their nuts, and 
range them out in lines, like a score 
couples in a country dance. Such are 
amongst a few of the important gastro- 
nomic delights of the table. Strange 
that it should have been reserved for 
such an humble historian as I to record 
them! I have searched Glass, and 
Ude, and the philosophic Kitchiner 
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throughout—they have not one word 
on the subject. 

The servants had disappeared by 
this time. The dessert, like a troop 
of horse after an engagement, was 
totally thrown into confusion—dis- 
figured, dismembered. The plates 
scattered about, had wandered in a 
most disorderly manner up and down 
the table, despite of the obstinate 
perseverance with which the mistress 
of the house essayed again and again 
to restore the fugitives to their places. 
A few of the guests were looking with 
all their might at some fine views of 
Switzerland, magnificently framed, and 
hung up with punctilious exactness 
against the grey walls of the “salle 
amanger.” An yet, strange to relate, 
not one of us all, happy fellows that 
we were, felt at this moment under the 
influence.of ennui. Indeed I never 
yet knew a man who could contrive to 
be in bad spirits while digesting a good 
dinner. No—at that happy moment 
we love to repose ourselves in a gentle 
indescribable calm—-a species of “ juste 
milieu” between the reverie of thought, 
and the satisfaction which we share in 
common with ruminating animals. It 
is, in fact, that pleasing melancholy 
which is essentially inseparable from 
gastronomy. 

But to return, The company with 
one consent, when they heard the 
young lady’s request, directed their 
eyes towards the worthy German ; 
all delighted at the prospect of hear- 
ing a story, even though it should 
prove to be an uninteresting one; for, 
during this blessed pause, the voice of 
a narrator is sure to be always agree- 
able to the lulled and deadened senses, 
with whose negative happiness it in 
some degree conspires. As for myself, 
I take great pleasure in contemplating 
pictures, and, indeed, fancy that I have 
some taste in that way ; and therefore 
I admired not a little the “tableau 
vivant,” as the French happily term it, 
that was now exhibited around me. 
The faces, gladdened with smiles, 
beaming in the rays of the wax-lights, 
and over which the exhilarating cheer 
that we had just partaken had already 
diffused a mellow purple hue. Pre- 
senting to the eye, too, expressions the 
most diversified in character, they pro- 
duced effects exceedingly picturesque 
and striking, when seen in the midst 
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of the chandeliers, the porcelain bas- 
kets, the rich and sparkling fruits, the 
glass vessels, and furmed an excellent 
contrast to the play and changing of 
the countenances. 

It was just then, while my eyes were 
wandering from feature to feature, in 
this varied and interesting panorama, 
that my fancy was irresistibly struck 
with the aspect of one of the party, 
who chanced to be seated exactly 
opposite to me. He was a man of 
ordinary stature, rather inclining to 
fat, with a smiling holyday face, having 
very much the air and manners of a 
retired money broker, but as it seemed 
to me gifted with no very high order 
of intellect,—I had not before taken 
any notice of him. 

At that moment, however, his face, 
affected I should suppose by some 
false light, which cast a sombre expres- 
sion over it, seemed to me to have com- 
pletely changed its character : it now 
exhibited the appearance of terror and 
alarm—livid ghastly lines shot, as it 
were, in furrows across his brow ; ant, 
altogether, you would have taken it 
for the lifeless head of one who had 
expired in agonies. Motionless as the 
figures of a diorama, his dull eyes 
dwelt fixedly on the sparkling facettes 
of a glass stopper, but assuredly he 
was neither admiring their brilliancy 
or counting their number ; he seemed 
rather to be plunged in some strange 
contemplations of the past or the future. 
I continued a long time gazing and 
scanning this inexplicable countenance, 

“Ts he unwell?” thought I. “ Has 
he taken too much wine—ruined, may 
be, by the fall of the funds; or is he 
meditating some means of giving hi 
creditors the slip ?” 

“ Look,” said I to my neighbou 
one of the lovelier and loquacious se 
as I pointed out to her the visage 
this unknown, “ does not that face tel” 
of a fall in the price of flour?” 

She smiled. 

“ Oh no, he would look much better 
as ”—then graciously inclining her 
nead, she added, “ If that gentleman is 
ever ruined, I will go to Holyrood 
with the news. Why, he has a million 
in the funds. ’Tis an old creature 
who was a contractor for the imperial 
armies ; a good sort of man in his way, 
but rather an original. However, you 
can’t think what an excellent husbagd 
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he makes—his wife is so happy. And 
then, his lovely daughter —I would 
have you marry her, if youcan. She 
will be monstrous rich they say.” 

Just then the contractor raised his 
eyes to mine. His look shot a cold 
thrill through me, it was so gloomy 
and pensive. That glance, I would 
have laid my life, summed up the his- 
tory of a whole existence. Suddenly, 
however, his countenance again became 
gay—he took up the glass stopper, 
placed it mechanically in a decanter of 
water which stood beside his plate, 
and turned round his head towards 
M. Hermann, with a smile. As for 
that worthy individual, he was exalted 
to the pinnacle of beatitude by the 
delights of the banquet; and not 
having at the time, in all likelihood, 
two ideas in his brain, he did not give 
himself the trouble of thinking where 
there was no necessity for so doing. 
Thus I had in some degree the morti- 
fication of having squandered my skill 
in divination upon the grovelling spirit 
of a stupid financier. 

After I had made all these excellent 
observations to no advantage, the wor- 
thy German, having freighted his nose 
with a fresh cargo of snuff, thus com- 
menced his narration :— 

“ Tt was towards the end of the month 
Vendemiaire, in the year VII, a period 
of the republican era, which, according 
to the present style of computation, 
corresponds with the 20th of October, 
1799, that two young men, early in the 
morning, took their departure from the 
town of Bonn; and as the sun was 
descending in the heavens at the close 
of the day, they found themselves 
entering the environs of Andernach, 
a small town situated on the left 
bank of the Rhine, a few leagues distant 
from Coblentz. 

Just at this period the French army, 
under the command of Augereau, were 
manceuvering in Suabia, within sight 
of the Austrian forces, who occupied 
the right bank of the river. The 
head-quarters of that division of the 
republican army was at Coblentz, 
while one*of the demi-brigades of 
Augereau’s corps were cantoned at 
Andernach. 

The two young travellers were 
Frenchmen. From their blue uniform 
mixed with white ; their facings of 
ved velvet ; their swords, too, and 
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their hats, covered with green oil 
cloth, and ornamented with the tri- 
coloured cockade, even the peasants 
of Suabia, themselves, had no difficulty 
in recognising them to be military 
surgeons; men, for the most part, 
possessed of talents and education, and 
who were beloved as well by the army 
as by the natives, whose country was 
invaded by the French troops. Indeed 
at that juncture it happened that young 
men of family, being frequently forced 
away from their medical situations by 
means of the laws of conscription, then 
recently put in force, naturally pre- 
fred to continue their professional 
pursuits on the field of battle, rather 
than to be constrained to serve in a mili- 
tary capacity, which, of course, har- 
monised but little with their previous 
education and their peaceful inclina- 
tions. Thus, then, as they were men 
of science, devoted to peaceable and 
beneficial pursuits, they effected some 
good in the midst of so much wretch- 
edness and evil, and maintained a 
sympathetic understanding with the 
learned men of the different countries 
through which the flood of that cruel 
civilization poured its devastating tide. 

Being provided each with a map 
of their route, and bearing a com- 
mission, as assistant surgeon, signed 
“Coste et Bernadotte,” the two young 
men were now on their way to 


join the demi-brigade to which they 


had been attached. Both were from 
Beauvais—their families were citizens 
of that town, and in good cireum- 
stances : they had travelled by diligence 
as far as Strasburgh, and, through a 
spirit of curiosity very natural in men 
of their age, entered upon the theatre 
of war before the period assigned. for 
their undertaking their duty. 

It was not the part, you may be sure, 
of such prudent mothers as they were 
blest with, to send their sons swaggering 
through the country with full purses ; 
on the contrary, they were furnished 
with but a small sum of money each ; 
still they considered themselves rich 
in the possession of a few louis d’ors ; 
and, indeed, in those times that wasa real 
treasure, when the assignats had reached 
their lowest state of discredit, and a 
golden piece was worth so much silver. 

They were young, I have already 
said, I believe about one and twenty, 
or perhaps, somewhat more, and they 
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yielded themselves up, with all the 
enthusiasm that belonged to their years, 
to the poetry and romance of their 
situation. In their route from Stras- 
bourgh to Bonn, they had visited the 
electorate and the banks of the Rhine, 
with the spirit of artists, of philoso- 
phers, and accurate observers of 
nature : for at that age, if a man’s 
pursuit in life be of a scientific cha- 
racter, his individuality should be, as 
it were, multiplied, and even in making 
love, as well as in travelling through a 
country, he should there treasure up 
stores of knowledge, and lay the foun- 
dation of his future fortune and gly. 

Well, then, these two youths aban- 
doned themselves entirely to the pro- 
found admiration with which men of 
cultivated minds and good tastes are 
always affected at the sight of the 
eastellated and majestic banks of the 
Rhine, and the romantic scenery of 
Suabia, between Mavence and Cologn. 
Nature is there seen in all her uncon- 
trolled vigour ; luxuriant, teeming with 
unchanging memorials and historic re- 
collections, verdant and beautiful, and 
yet, alas, preserving in many places on 
her scarred bosom, the deep traces of 
fire and sword, with which Louis XIV. 
pitand Marshal Tufrene harrowed and 
scathed that lovely région. Here and 
there hoary and weather-stained ruins 
bear testimony to the pride, or, per- 
haps, to the vigilant wisdom of the King 
of Versailles, who reared up those 
admirable and gigantic castles, with 
which, formerly, that part of Germany 
was fortified and adorned. As you 
gazed upon that wondrous and lovely 
land, abounding with charming sites 
and prospects, clothed with venerable 
forests, where the picturesque beauties 
of the middle ages, though now ruined 
and decayed, were still crowded toge- 
ther, you might form some conception 
of the genius of Germany, its sublime 
aspirations, its mysticism.” 

As he thus spoke, I thought the 
German almost eloquent : his cheek 
flushed ; his blue eye became bright 
and dilated, and his whole countenance 
was lit up with that spirit of patriotism 
so mysterious—so unextinguishable— 
so holy. After a moment’s pause, he 
proceeded— 

“Their sojourn at Bonn, however, 
was connected with their duty, as well 
as conducive to their pleasure. The 
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head hospital of the Gallo-Batavian 
army, and that also of the division of 
Augereau were, at that time, both es- 
tablished in the palace of the elector, 
and the young surgeons who had 
arrived the latest to the army, had 
been to visit their comrades, to deliver 
their letters of recommendation to 
their respective commanders, and to 
make themselves familiar with the 
first routine of their professional duties. 
But, in addition to this, they found 
every day divested them of some of 
those national prejudices, which cling 
so long and so tenaciously to us in favor 
of the monuments and the beauties 
of our own native soil. How great 
was their surprise as they surveyed 
the magnificent marble pillars which 
supported and adorned the electoral 
palace : their admiration hourly in- 
creased at the grandeur of the Ger- 
man buildings ; and they found at 
every step they took, new treasures, 
both ancient and modern, disclosed 
to their view. 

From time to time the paths through 
which the two friends wandered as they 
directed their course towards Ander- 
nach, would lead them along the brow 
of a mountain of granite more elevated 
than the others in its neighbourhood, 
and then, through the skirts of the 
forests, or by the windings of the rocks, 
they would catch, by glimpses, some 
delightful view of the Rhine, banked 
in by the marble cliffs, or fringed and 
garlanded by the most luxuriant vege- 
tation. The sun-lit valleys, the flowery 
hyeways, the branching trees exhaled 
that delicious autumnal fragrance 
which insensibly plunges the thoughts 
in pleasing reverie. The tops of the 
woods had just begun to wear the 
golden livery of autumn and to assume 
the mellow warm tints, and the deep 
brown symbols of approaching old 
age ; the leaves fell thick and crisp to 
the earth, but the face of heaven still 
shone in bright and stainless blue, and 
the roads, dry and dusty, gleamed like 
yellow lines through the landscape 
then lit up by the oblique rays of the 
setting sun. 

When scarce half a league from An- 
dernach, the young men pursued their 
way in the midst of an unbroken calm, 
as if the hand of war had not devas- 
tated that lovely land, and followed the 
windings of a path worn by the goats 
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across the high crags of bluish granite, 
through which the Rhine winds its 
course. They descended forthwith 
one of the openings of the gorge, at 
which was the little 


coquette, by the margin of the waters 
of that noble river. 

“Ah, Germany is indeed a lovely 
country !” exclaimed one of the youths, 
his name was Prosper Magnan, as he 
caught a glimpse of the painted houses 
of Andernach huddled closely together, 
yet separated by trees, and gardens, 
and flowers. Then for an instant he 
gazed in admiration at the pointed 
roofs of the houses with their project- 
ing rafters, the wooden staircases, 
the balconies of a thousand peaceful 
dwellings, the barks riding upon the 
waves in the little harbour 

At the moment when M. Hermann 
pronounced the name of Prosper 
Magnan, the old contractor seized the 
decanter, poured some water into his 
glass and emptied it at a draught. This 
movement attracted my notice: I 
fancied I could detect a slight tremour 
in his hands, and a moisture upon his 
forehead. 

“ What is the name of the contrac- 
tor?” I enquired of my good-natured 
neighbour. 

“ Maurecey,” she replied. 

“ Are you unwell ?” said I, observing 
this singular man becoming pale. 

“ Not at all,” returned he, thanking 
me by a polite inclination of his head. 

“fam all attention,” he continued, 
making a motion to the guests, whose 
eyes were, somehow, all fixed upon 
him. 

M. 'Hermann proceeded : I cannot, 
said he, at this moment call to my 
recollection the name of the other 
young man: Prosper Magnan in his 
communications with me told me no 
more of him than that he was of a 
dark complexion, rather thin and 
lively. No matter, however, I will 
call him Wilhelm, as it will enable you 
to understand my story more clearly. 

So saying the worthy Nuremburgher 
resumed his narration, having, without 
caring one fig for local propriety, 
dubbed the surgeon with a German 
name. 

The shades of night were closing 
around them as the travellers entered 
the town of Andernach. Conceiving 
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that they would lose a great deal of 
time in seeking their commanders, 
making themselves known, and pro- 
curing billets in the town already 
crowded with military, they had made 
up their minds to spend their last night 
of liberty, at an inn a short distance 
outside Andernach, the rich colour of 
which, heightened by the rays of the 
setting sun, they had admired from 
the top of the rocks. This inn, stained 
all over with red, produced a striking 
effect in the landscape, whether it was 
from being detached in such a lively 
manner from the general mass of the 
tq@m, or by opposing, as it were, a 
large red curtain to the green of the 
various foliages, and contrasting its 
own gay colour with the greyish hue 
of the water. This house had taken 
its name {rom the decoration of its 
exterior; a decoration no doubt as- 
signed to it from time immemorial, by 
the caprice of him who originally 
built it, and a superstition natural 
enough to the different owners of this 
inn, which was in great repute with 
the sailors of the Rhine, made them 
preserve with great care its original 
dress. 

When he heard the sound of horses 
feet, mine host of ‘ L’Auberge Rouge’ 
came out upon the threshold of the 
door. 

“ By my faith, noble Sirs,” cried he, 
“had you been later by half a chime 
you would have been forced to take up 
for the night at the sign of the stars, 
as the most of your comrades were 
who bivouack at the other side of 
Andernach. My house is choak-full ; 
however, if you have made up your 
minds to lie in a good bed, why I have 
nothing but my own chamber to offer 
you. As for your nags I will just go 
and shake down a litter for them ina 
corner of the court yard. For, as I 
am an honest man, my stable is swarms 
ing with Christians.” 

“ Ye will be from France, gentlemen, 
I am thinking,” he resumed after a 
short pause. 

“No, from Bonn,” said Prosper, 
“and we have not tasted a morsel since 
sunrise.” 

“Oh! as for victuals and 
mine host gave a knowing toss of his 
head. “ All the bridal parties through- 
out the country ten miles round, come 
to make merry at ‘ L’Auberge Rouge. 
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Heaven forbid that I, Gaspar Kriitzer, 
who have lived in this blessed house 
these five and forty years, boy and 
man, tapster and master, should’nt know 
what is fit for gentlemen. Ods! but 
ye shall be treated like princes ; fish 
that was swimming in the Rhine an hour 
since ; fowls fit for an emperor; and 
flesh ? 

The travellers gave their wearied 
steeds to the care of the host, who 
forthwith commenced to call upon his 
hostlers in every direction, with but 
very little success. Leaving him to 
shout for the varlets, the two a. 
entered into the common apart 
of the inn. 

A dense greyish vapour produced 
by a number of indefatigable smokers 
at first prevented them from distin- 
guishing the sort of company amongst 
which they were thus suddenly thrown. 
However, after they had sat down at 
a table with the quiet practical patience 
of philosophic travellers who have 
learned how little is to be gained by 
clamour, they began by degrees to dis- 
cover through the cloud of tobacco- 
smoke, all those numerous accessories 
which are invariably to be found in 
a German inn: the stove, the clock, 
tables, tankards of beer, long smoking 
pipes, and here and there indistinct 
and heterogeneous figures, Jews, Prus- 
sians, Germans, and the rough weather 
worn visages of sea-faring men. The 
epaulettes of some officers in the 
French service, were flashing in the 
midst of this thick fog, while the 
clanking of their military spurs, and 
long sabres rung unceasingly upon the 
floor. Some of the party were playing 
at cards, others engaged in disputing, 
more occupied silently with their own 
thoughts, eating, drinking, or walking 
up and down the room. A plump 
low-sized woman dressed in a cap of 
black velvet and a boddice of blue and 
silver, with a pincushion and a bunch 
of keys at her side; having a silver 
clasp, and braided hair, the distin- 
guishing ornaments of all hostesses of 
German inns, was bustling about the 
room with an air of great importance. 
The style of costume that belongs to 
this class of persons, you may see very 
well represented in numberiess prints 
if you take the trouble of looking at 
any of the shop windows on the Boule- 
vards, or the Palais Royal. It is too 
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common to need any description. 
This, I need scarcely say, was the 
wife of mine host, who now waited on 
the young friends with all the skill and 
activity of her profession. 

Insensibly the noise diminished, the 
various travellers retired to rest, the 
cloud of smoke cleared away, and by 
the time that the solitary cover of the 
surgeons was set before them, and the 
celebrated carp of the Rhine made its 
appearance upon the table, the 
eleventh hour had chimed from the 
town clock and the chamber was en- 
tirely deserted. The night was still 
and silent, and they could hear, at 
intervals, and indistinctly, the noise 
which the horses made as they eat 
their provender, es the ground, 
the murmuring and gushing of the 
waters of the Rhine, and that sort of 
vague, indefinable noises and stirrings 
to and fro, which is always heard 
through a crowded inn when its in- 
mates are going to their repose. 
Doors and windows were coeuel: and 
shut, voices sounded indistinctly up and 
down, and occasionally the subdued 
buzzing of some drowsy conversation 
in the bed-rooms. 

Just at this time of silence and noise 
— if I may be allowed the expression— 
while the two Frenchmen were en- 
gaged discussing their good cheer, 
and mine host no less busily occupied 
in dilating upon his favourite topics— 
lauding Andernach to the'skies, prais- 
ing the repast he had furnished, the 
delicious vintage of the Rhine, the 
armies of the republic, his wife, &e. &e. 
—their attention was attracted by the 
rough cries of seamen and the hoarse 
grating of a vessel which seemed to be 
mooring at the little quay. The 
master of the inn was, no doubt, well 
used to the guttural tones in which the 
waterman hailed him; he suddenl 
cut short his oration and hastily le 
the room. 

It was not long, however, till he 
returned introducing a fat short man 
after whom followed two sailors bear- 
ing a heavy velise and some small 
packages. The packages were laid 
down on the floor, the little man took 
the velise himself and cautiously plac- 
ing it beside him, sat down without 
any ceremony at the table which the 
two young men were occupying. 

« You may go now and sleep in the 
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boat” said he, turning to the sailors : 
“ The inn is quite full already. Be- 
sides on consideration it will be all the 
better.” 

“ Monsieur,” said mine host with 
a sorrowful look at his newly arrived 
guest,” “you see all the provisions in 
the house—voila!”—and he pointed 
out the supper already served up to 
the two Frenchmen. “ As I hope to 
be saved I have not a crust of bread— 
not a bone.” 

“ And vegetables ?” said the other. 

“Not as much as would fill my 
wife’s thimble ; and, as I have already 
done myself the honour of informing 
you, you can have no other bed than 
the chair on which you are sitting, and 
no other chamber than this apart- 
ment.” 

“ At these words, the little man 
cast upon the host, the room, and the 
two Frenchmen, a look in which cau- 
tion and fear were equally blended. 

By the way said Mr. Hermann, 
interrupting his narration, I must here 
tell you that I could never come at 
the true name or history of this 
stranger, his papers merely disclose 
that he came from Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
he had assumed the name of Wal- 
henfer, and had a very extensive pin 
manufactory in the environs of Neu- 
wied. 

Like most persons of his class in 
trade, he was furnished with a large 
outside coat of coarse cloth, breeches 
and vest of dark blue velvet, boots, and 
a large girdle of leather round his 
waist. His figure was fat and pursy, 
his manners frank and good humoured, 
nevertheless during the whole of the 
evening he found it quite impossible 
to conceal altogether the secret appre- 
hensions that he felt, or perhaps some 
cruel solicitude that tortured him. 
Tne master of the inn held ever 
afterwards firmly to the opinion that 
this German merchant had fled for 
some reason or other. Be this as it 
may, despite of its generally wary and 
suspicious expression, his physiognomy 
declared him to be a man of no vulgar 
character, he had fine handsome fea- 
tures, and in particular a large neck, 
the remarkable fairness of which—as 
Wilhelm sportively pointed out to 
Prosper—bis black cravat set off to 
great advantage. 

I cast my eyes inadvertantly towards 
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Mr. Maurecey—strarge! he was again 
swallowing a glass of water. 

“ Prosper,” continued the narrator, 
courteously invited the merchant to 
partake of their scanty supper, and 
Walhenfer accepted the offer without 
seeming to be very sensible of his 
politeness. He placed his velise forth- 
with upén the ground, then put his 
feet upon it, took off his hat, drew close 
to the table, and relieved himself of 
his gloves and two pistols which he 
carried in his girdle. The host lost 
no time in supplying him with a cover, 
a the three guests proceeded at 

to satisfy their appetite in silence. 

The atmosphere of the ‘salle a 
manger’ was so very close and warm, 
and the flies were so numerous, that 
Prosper entreated the inn-keeper to 
throw open the casement, which stood 
above the doorway, for the purpose of 
circulating the fresh air. This window 
was secured by an iron bar the extre- 
mities of which were let into the two 
coin stones of the embrasure, and for 
greater security two screws were fas- 
tened into nuts in each of the window- 
shutters. Now, by mere accident, it 
happened that Prosper watched the 
manner in which their host proceeded 
to open the window. I will endeavour, 
to the best of my ability,” continued 
Mr. Hermann “to describe to you the 
internal arrangements of the auberge, 
as upon the critical knowledge of these 
places, in a great measure depends the 
interest of this narrative. 

Well then, the room in which the 
three persons, of whom I have been 
speaking, were seated had two outer 
doors. The one opened out upon the 
high road to Andernach, which ran 
along the bank of the Rhine, and there 
just before the ‘auberge’ there hap- 
pened to be a little natural quay where 
the vessel, which the merchant had 
hired for his voyage, was then moor- 
ed; the other door led out into the 
court-yard of the inn. This court- 
yard was surrounded by a very high 
wall, and was, at the time of my story, 
crowded with horses and all kinds of 
beasts of burthen, while the stables 
were full of people. Now the gate of the 
court-yard was so carefully barricaded 
that, for the sake of greater speed, the 
host had ushered in the merchant and 
his sailors through the door of the 
room which opened upon the highway. 
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To return, however, after mine host 
had, in compliance with the request of 
Prosper, opened the window, he pro- 
eeeded to secure the last mentioned 
door, pushed the bolts into their places, 
and fastened the screws. 

The chamber where the two sur- 
geons were to sleep was immediately 
next the common room of the inn in 
which they now sat, and was separated 
by a very slight wall from the kitchen, 
where I suppose Gasper Kriitzer and 
his wife intended to take up their 
quarters for the night, leaving the ser- 
vant to make out shelter in the - 
gers or some corner of the grant, 
thus you can readily comprehend that 
the common room, the host’s chamber, 
and the kitchen, were in some degree 
separated from the rest of the inn. 
There were two large watch-dogs in 
the court-yard, whose deep toned bay- 
ings, from time to time, proclaimed 
them to be vigilant and easily excited 
guardians. 

“ What a still and delicious night it 
is” said Wilhelm, looking out upon the 
heavens, just as mine host had finished 
barring the door. 

The dashing of the waves was the 
only noise they could hear. 

“ Messieurs,” said the German mer- 
chant to the Frenchmen, “will you 
allow me to offer you a bottle or two 
of wine to wash down your carp. It 
was but dry eating, and we will try 
and shake off the fatigues of our days 
travel with a cheerful glass, What 
say you gentlemen? By your ap- 
pearance and the condition of your 
dress, 1 see, that like myself, you have 
come a good way to day.” 

The two friends accepted his invi- 
tation and mine host went out by the 
door of the kitchen to go to his wine 
cellar. 

By the time that he returned, bear- 
ing with him five venerable bottles, 
and placed them upon the table before 
his guests, his wife had taken away the 
remnants of their repast, accordingly 
she threw a glance around the room as 
became a careful mistress of an inn, 
and feeling assured that she had pro- 
vided for all the wants of reasonable 
men, she retreated into the kitchen. 
The four, for mine host was invited to 
lend his aid in emptying the wine 
bottles, had no notion that she was 
gone off to bed, however, it was not 
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long when, between the intervals of 
silence which now and then occurred 
in the chatting of the drinkers, certain 
deep breathings rendered still more 
audible by the slightness of the partition 
which divided the rooms, caused the 
friends at first to smile at each other, 
and finally excited the merriment of 
their host. 

After a few minutes when nothing 
more remained on the table than a few 
biscuits, some cheese, dried fruits and 
good wine the three travellers, and 
more especially the young Frenchmen 
became more and more communicative. 
They spoke of their country, their 
studies, the war, and thus the conver- 
sation grew animated and interesting. 

Prosper Magnan involuntarily 
brought tears into the eyes of the 
exiled merchant—if indeed he were 
such—when, with the frankness and 
naiveté of an affectionate and tender 
heart, he amused himself fancying how 
his mother was employed at that mo- 
ment while he was on the banks of 
the Rhine. 

“I think,” said he, “I see her now 
before my eyes, reading her evening 
prayers before she retires to rest. Ah! 
surely she does not forget me at such 
a moment. No; she seems to enquire 
where is he, my own Prosper? See, 
she has just won a few sous, at play, 
from her neighbour. From your mo- 
ther, perhaps,” he added, jogging Wil- 
helm’s elbow. “There now, she is 
going to put them by in that large 
earthen crock in which she is collecting 
the sum of money necessary to pur- 
chase the thirty acres enclosed in the 
little domain of Lescheville. These 
thirty acres are well worth three score 
thousand franks. They are excellent 
meadow land. Ah! if I could be 
master of them some day or other, I 
would live all my life at Lescheville, 
without a wish beyond it. How often 
has my father longed for these thirty 
acres and the sweet streamlet that winds 
through them! How often have I 
sported in it ” 

“ Monsieur Walhenfer,” demanded 
Wilhem, “have you never had your 
‘hoc erat in votis ?” 

“ Ah! yes, Monsieur, yes ; but—it 
was all over soon—well, well!” and 
the merchant stopped short, 

“ Now, as for my part,” said mine 
host, whose jolly visage was beginning 
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to glow with a soft purple blush—*as 
for my part, I purchased last year a 
little paddock which I was wishing to 
have these ten long years.” 

Thus it chanced, that as they be- 
guiled the hours in chatting together 
like men whose tongues are loosed by 
good wine, they exchanged those va- 
rious friendly offices of which travel- 
lers are generally chary enough ; so 
much so, that when they were about 
to retire to rest, Wilhelm made an offer 
of his bed to the merchant. 

“ You may accept of it with the less 
scruple,” said he, “as I can sleep with 
Prosper: in truth, it will be neither 
the first or the last time that I shall 
have done so. You are our senior, and 
we should have respect for age.” 

“Pshaw! mine honoured guests,” 
said mine host, “talk not of it; my 
good wife hath more beds than one 
under her ; you shall have one of them 
placed on the ground for yourself.” 

And so saying, he went off to bar 
the window, making all the racket that 
was consistent with such a prudent 
operation. 

“I accept your offer with thanks, 
worthy Sir,” said the merchant : and 
then lowering his voice to a whisper, 

“TI candidly confess to you,” he con- 
tinued, looking at the two friends, “ it 
is just what I wished anxiously. I do 
not feel quite at ease about those boat- 
fellows of mine ; and I am not at all 
grieved to be, for this night, in the 
company of two brave and honourable 
gentlemen—two French officers. I 
have got a hundred thousand franes in 
gold and jewels in my velise.” 

The affectation of reserve and cau- 
tion with which the young men seemed 
to receive this imprudent communica- 
tion, completely reassured the German. 

The master of the Auberge was 
assisted by the travellers in arranging 
a bed for the merchant ; and when all 
was settled in the best way they could, 
he wished them a good night’s rest, 
and repaired to his own chamber. 

The merchant and the young men 
began to joke about the strange sub- 
stitutes which they were obliged to 
have for pillows. Prosper placed his 


own case of instruments and that of 
his companion under his own head, in 
order to raise up the only bolster 
which was left to him; and at the 
same 


moment Walhenfer, as_ well 
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through excess of caution as for the 
sake of comfort, disposed of his pre- 
cious velise in a similar manner. 

“ We shall both sleep to-night upon 
our fortune,” remarked the former— 
“you on your gold, and I on my case 
ef ateadan. Time alone can tell 
if my ¢ools shall procure me as many 
golden pieces as you are already the 
master of.” 

“You must only hope that they 
will, my young friend,” returned the 
merchant ; “ assiduity and honesty will 
bring us sooner or later to the top of 
thgshill ; but you must have patience.” 

t was not very long till Walhenfer 
and Wilhem were fast asleep ; not so 
Prosper; whether it was that his 
couch was too hard and homely, or 
that excessive fatigue, as is often the 
case, banished sleep from his eyes, or 
perhaps his mind was so disposed by 
some fatality ; I know not how it was, 
but he continued waking and restless. 
His thoughts wandered unrestrained 
from one subject to another, till insen- 
sibly they took a direction neither 
allowable nor innocent, and he could 
think of nothing except the hundred 
thousand francs upon which the mer- 
chant’s wearied head lay unsuspiciously 
reposing. 

These ten thousand frances were in 
his imagination a prodigious fortune 
already acquired. He amused himself 
employing them in a thousand different 
ways—building all sorts of castles in 
the air, as we are all apt to do so plea- 
santly and on such a grand scale when 
in that dreaming, half reflective state, 
ere we sink down into slumber—at 
that moment when confused and half 
formed images spring up in our brain, 
and the solemn stillness of night in- 
vests our fancies with a power almost 
magical. 

He thought that his mother’s fondest 
wishes were accomplished ; that he had 
purchased the thirty acres of prairie ; 
that the cruel disparity of their for- 
tunes no longer interposed to keep two 
attached hearts asunder, but that his 
own dear Julie sat as his wedded wife 
at their happy fire-side at Beauvais. 
With so great a sum he made provi- 
sions for a whole life of uninterrupted 
felicity —beheld himself happy—the 

father of a lovely family—a man of 
substance and great consideration— 
aye, perhaps, even mayor of Beauvais. 
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At length his brain became so un- 
settled and heated by this exciting 
occupation, that he sought the means 
of changing these fictions into realities. 
He was seized with a glowing and 
irrepressible desire to commit a crime, 
in theory at least; and while his 
thoughts were busily plotting the mer- 
chant’s death, the gold and jewels 
were in fancy distinctly presented to 
his sight. His eyes were dazzled as 
he gazed; his heart throbbed with 
emotion. Even to deliberate in such 
a case was, perhaps, a crime. Fasci- 
nated by such a oe of Tents 
was, as it were, morally held boun: 
the spell of some dark and murderous 
instigation of his mind. He asked 
himself if this wretched German exile 
had any business to live ; he supposed 
the case of his never having existed; 
in fine, he conceived the crime while 
he was assuring himself that it could 
be committed with impunity. 

The opposite bank of the Rhine 
was occupied by the Austrian forces ; 
there was a vessel manned with sailors 
just beneath the window: what was to 
prevent him cutting the merchant’s 
throat and throwing him into the river, 
making his escape through the window 
with the coveted velise, bribing the 
sailors with some of the money, and 
then flying into Austria with the rest. 

Nay, he even went so far as to calcu- 
late the degree of dexterity and address 
which he had already acquired from 
the habit of using his surgical instru- 
ments, that he might be able to cut 
through the neck of his intended vic- 
tim without suffering one cry of agony 
to escape him.” 

Just at this moment I chanced 
to glance at M. Maurecey; he was 
wiping his forehead, and once again at 
the water-jug. 

“ Prosper,” continued the narrator, 
“raised himself gently up in his bed with- 
out making any noise ; and when he had 
satisfied himself that he had not waken- 
edany person, he put on his clothes, went 
out into the common room where they 
had supped the night betore, and, with 
that extraordinary and fatal coilected- 
ness which men suddenly find them- 
selves possessed of on critical emer- 
geucies, and that calm firmness of hand 
and heart which seldom fails the 

prisoner or the criminal in the execu- 
tion of his project, he unscrewed the 
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iron bar, took it out of its socket in 
the stone without causing the slightest 
sound, and opened the window-shutters, 
pressing cautiously the hinges that he 
might deaden the sound of their grating. 

“ The moon was shining in cloudless 
serenity, flinging her clear pale light 
o’er the scenery, and enabled him to 
see dimly and indistinct the objects 
within the chamber where Wilhem 
and Walhenfer slept. 

Then it was—for I had it from him- 
self—that he felt for a moment unable 
to proceed, and paused. So violent 
were the palpitations of his heart, so 
deep,so audible, he felt all the cowardli- 
ness of guilt, and he feared that he should 
not be able to do the horrid deed with 
steadiness or coolness; for his hands 
trembled as if he had a cold ague fit, 
and the soles of his feet seemed, as it 
were, pressing upon glowing coals. 

It was but a moment. The accom- 
plishment of his design was attended 
with such happiness in prospective, 
that he considered it predestined by 
fate which threw such an opportunity 
in his way. He opened the window 
and re-entered the sleeping apartment, 
took up his case, and sought out the 
instrument most suitable for the perpe- 
tration of the crime. 

When I approached the bed of 
the merchant,” said he, “ I involuntarily 
recommended myself to God.” 

At the instant when he raised up 
his arms, collecting his whole strength 
for the stroke, he heard a voice, as it 
were, within him, and perceived a 
glimmering and faint light. 

He threw the instrument on his 
bed, fled to a distant part of the cham- 
ber, and then hurried out to the win- 
dow which he had opened. 

Then indeed the better feelings of 
his nature once more gained the ascen- 
dancy: he was stricken with bitter re- 
morse for the crime he had meditated, 
and deep horror of himself. Still was 
he painfully sensible how feeble and 
wavering were his virtuous resolves; 
and fearing that he might not yet have 
gained sufficient strength to resist the 
powerful fascination to which he had 
so nearly fallen a victim, he sprung 
hurriediy through the window out upon 
the highway, and strode up and down 
along the Khine, pacing like a sentinel 
before the Auberge. 

Often in his rapid and disordered 
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walk, did he reach the town of Ander- 
nach ; often, too, did his troubled steps 
conduct him to the pass through which 
he had in the evening descended as he 
approached the inn, So_ profound, 
however, was the stillness of the night, 
and such confidence did he repose in 
the vigilance of the trusty watch-dogs, 
that he frequently lost sight altogether 
of the window that he had left open. 

The intention of the young man 
was to weary himself by exercise, and 
call to his aid the friendly restorative 
of slumber. However, as he thus 
wandered under the cloudless autumnal 
sky, and gazed with admiration on the 
eternal stars that glittered in its glo- 
rious expanse, his soul was touched 
with the solemnity of nature, while 
the fresh and balmy air of night, and 
the soft and melancholy murmuring of 
the waves tranquillized his perturbed 
spirit. Insensibly he fell into a calm, 
contemplative reverie, which by de- 
grees restored his mind to its healthful 
and virtuous tone, and ended in totally 
dissipating the gloom of that momen- 
tary frenzy under which he had been 
labouring. The course of his earlier 
education, the religious precepts which 
he had then imbibed, and above all, as 
he himself informed me, the picture 
of that moderate and blameless life 
which, up to the last few days, he had 
passed beneath his parent’s roof, en- 
abled him to triumph over the sugges- 
tions of his evil thoughts. 

When, therefore, he at length re- 
turned, after a long communing with 
his own heart, to the fascinating influ- 
ence of which he had abandoned him- 
self upon the banks of the Rhine ; and 
as he remained leaning against a large 
jutting stone of the building, he felt 
that he could not only sleep, but keep 
watch beside a million pieces of gold. 
At that moment, when he felt elevated 
to a loftiness of spirit and firmmess to 
combat temptation, he sunk upon his 
knees with a feeling of extacy and 
joy; he returned thanks to God; he 
felt himself once again happy, light- 
hearted, and contented even as he was 
at his first communion with that Divine 
Being, when he had passed through 
the day without transgression, in word, 
in action, or in thought. He re-enter- 
ed the inn, closed the window without 
making any noise, and threw himself 
once again upon his couch. 
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Wearied alike in mind and body, he 
surrendered himself to the influence of 
sleep, and in a short time after, having 
laid his head upon the pillow, he sunk 
into that first light and fantastic 
dreaminess which is invariably the pre- 
cursor of profound repose — when 
the senses grow benumbed, and the 
consciousness of existence gradually 
fades away, the thoughts are faint and 
unfinished, and the last struggle of the 
mind, as it flickers in the socket, shoots 
up fitfully in a drowsy reverie, 

‘“* How oppressive and heavy the air 
is,” thought Prosper; “I feel as if 
breathing a humid vapour or the ex- 
halations from hot water.” 

He made a vague attempt to ex- 
plain to himself this effect of the at- 
mosphere by the difference which 
should naturally exist between the 
temperature of the chamber and the 
open air. Shortly, however, he heard 
a noise repeated at regular intervals, 
very like that which drops of water 
would cause in falling from the cock 
of a fountain. In obedience to the 
sudden suggestion of affright, his first 
impulse was to start up and summon 
the inn-keeper and to arouse the mer- 
chant or Wilhelm; but unfortunately 
for him, he that moment recollected 
the wooden clock in the next room; 
and believing that he recognized the 
movement of the pendulum, sleep sur- 
prised him with this indistinct and 
confused perception upon his mind.” 

“ Do you wish for more water, Mon- 
sieur Maurecey ?” said the master of 
the house, observing the contractor 
mechanically seize the decanter. 

It was quite empty: he had drained 
it to the last drop. 

M. Hermann continued his story, 
after the slight interruption caused by 
the question of the banker. 

“ The next morning,” said he, “ Pros- 
per Magnan was roused from his sleep 
by a loud noise. He imagined that 
he heard piercing shrieks, and he ex- 
perienced that violent starting of the 
nerves which we feel so painfully when 
we continue to be affected, upon waking 
with some disagreeable sensation com- 
menced during sleep. The shock and 
confusion caused, it would seem, by a 
too sudden re-union of our two natures, 
if I may be allowed the expression, 
which are in a great degree separated 
during sleep, is generally rapid and of 
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short duration ; but in poor Prosper’s 
case it was long and encreased ; and 
you may judge his horror when he 
perceived a sea of gore between his 
own bed and that of Walhenfer, while 
the head of the ill-fated German lay 
upon the ground, and his blood-clotted 
trunk upon the couch. 

No sooner did he behold the glazing 
eyes of that horrid head still open and 
fixed ; no sooner did he see the blood 
which had gushed out and stained his 
clothes and hands, and recognised his 
own surgical knife upon the bed, than 
the wretched young man fainted away 
and fell senseless in the gore of the 
murdered Walhenfer.” 

“ Alas!” said he to me afterwards, 
“it was a just punishment for my 
wicked thoughts.” 

When consciousness again returned, 
he found himself in the common par- 
lour of the inn. He was sitting upon 
a chair, surrounded by French soldiers, 
and in the presence of an immense 
crowd of people, who were anxiously 
and inquisitively looking upon him. 
He gazed with a stupid, vacant look 
upon a republican officer who was em- 
ployed in collecting the depositions of 
some witnesses present, and making 
out, apparently, the proces-verbal: then 
he sevapuleed the host and his wife, 
the two seamen, and the servant maid 
of the inn. The surgeon’s knife, of 
which the assassin had made use 

M. Maurecey coughed, drew his 
handkerchief from his pocket and 
wiped his brow. 

All this was natural enough, and 
attracted the attention of no one ex- 
cept myself, more particularly as the 
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eyes of all the other guests were fixed 
attentively on M. Hermann, to whom 
they listened with great avidity. The 
contractor leaned his elbow upon the 
table, and fixed his eyes upon the nar- 
rator immoveably. From that period 
he suffered no symptom of interest or 
emotion to escape from him; but his 
countenance continued to wear the 
same pensive and terror-stricken ex- 
pression which had marked it when he 
played with the stopper of the decanter. 

“ The surgeon’s knife,” continued our 
friend, “of which the assassin had 
made use, lay upon the table, with the 
case of instruments, the portfolio, and 
the papers of Prosper. The looks of 
those assembled within were directed 
alternately to these several articles of 
conviction, and to the youth himself, 
who was to all appearance dying, and 
whose blood-shot eyes seemed to have 
lost all power of vision. A confused 
rumour which was heard from without, 
proclaimed the presence of the multi- 
tude drawn together before the inn by 
the novel crime, and perhaps also by 
the desire of seeing the murderer. 
The measured paces of the sentinels 
placed under the windows of the par- 
lour and the clash of their fusils were 
heard above the murmurings of the 
people as they conversed together ; 
but the inn itself was closed, and the 
court-yard was empty and silent.” 

Our worthy companion’s lungs were 
first rate organs, and in excellent wind, 
still they could not go on for ever ; 
and he paused a moment, as well to 
recruit them as to comfort the inner 
man with the good cheer that lay be- 
fore him. 


EPITAPH. 


Thy ashes, friend, would claim the sculptured dome, 
To show a world where rare endowments sleep : 

I knew thy heart—nor need the pompous tomb— 
This lowly turf directs me where to weep. 
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A few generations have scarce pass- 
ed away, since a small body of British 
merchants sought to establish a com- 
mercial footing on the peninsula of 
Hindostan; where can a parallel be 
found in the annals of the world, to 
match the progress of their greatness ? 
Not in the value and importance of 
the mercantile interests only, but also 
the national power and wealth, increas- 
ed by the acquisition, within half a 
century, of one hundred millions of 
subjects, and a territory ten times 
the size of England. And the bright- 
est page of this brilliant history is not 
that which records the achievement of 
battles, and kings, and principalities, 
laid low, but that which tells of the 
spreading the great truths of our reli- 
gion, and the restoration of these vast 
dominions, from anarchy, bloodshed, 
and civil commotion, to order, peace, 
and prosperity. 

The first charter of the English 
Company was from good Queen Bess, 
for exclusive dealing in the Indian 
seas, and for a term of fifteen years ; 
the date of this may be easily remem- 
bered, it was given on the last day of 
the sixteenth century. Twenty years 
afterwards Charles I. in order to re- 
plenish his coffers, made a grant to Sir 
William Courten, to trade wherever 
the East Indian Company had no 
settlements ; such a vague and uncer- 
tain charter gave ample scope for 
matual quarrels, and after much annoy- 
ance, a compromise was made in the 
year before the commonwealth. Crom- 
well threw open the trade; but in a 
very few years, thoroughly convinced 
of the national importance of an in- 
corporated company, restored the char- 
ter. Charles II. increased the privi- 
leges, and soon alter the Company was 
able to extend their trade to China. 
Their first order for the staple commo- 
dity of their present commerce, is a 


curiosity, this is dated 1667, and is to 
their factor in Bantam, and the amount 
is “for 100lb. of goode tay.” We may 
here mention that the revenue on this 
leaf, for the last eighteen years, 
amounts to seventy millions sterling. 

About this time the company com- 
menced that political system, which in 
latter times has led to the acquisition 
of empires, the consolidation of entire 
kingdoms, into one enormous se- 
condary state. In 1656 Doctor Bough- 
ton obtained leave from the Mogul 
to estavlish a factory on the Hoogly, 
near the posts of the other European 
nations.. A quarrel with the natives 
forced the British to leave this factory, 
and they accordingly shifted their 
quarters to the place where Calcutta 
now stands; in ten years the rebellion 
of Soubah Sing against the Mogul, 
gave the Company an opportunity of 
erecting defences around their factory, 
being the first time such permission 
had been granted to Europeans. In 
1700 the Company bought the town- 
ship on which their factory stood, and 
soon after Fort William was dignified 
with the title of a presidency, laying 
the foundation of that empire which 
has no equal in ancient days, and 
which can hardly in human probability 
be paralleled in time to come. 

About fifty years after this presiden- 
cy was created, the factory was sur- 
rounded and seized by the bloody 
Surajee ud Dowlah, whose atrocities 
towards Mr. Holwell and his 146 com- 
panions, are familiar to every child of 
Britain that has shuddered and grown 
pale at the recital of the horrors of the 
“ Black hole of Calcutta ;” in one day 
twenty-four persons only, remained to 
tell the sad tale of death; these men 
were the representatives of the British 
power in Bengal. 

At this time England carried on a 
furious struggle with her Gallic neigh- 
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bour, both in Europe and Asia, and 
while the demands for recruits at 
home became constant and pressing, 
the affairs of the East seemed imperi- 
ously to require a large, well-disciplin- 
edarmy. In this crisis there arose a 
man, who, under Providence, was the 
means of extricating the Company 
from their difficulties; one of those 
strange mortals who seem raised for a 
peculiar purpose, and destined to suc- 
ceed in whatever they undertake. 
Robert Clive was born at Styche in 
Shropshire, on the twenty-ninth of 
September, 1725. His father was an 
attorney, to which profession his son 
would have been trained, had not his 
daring disposition induced his parent 
to send him as a writer, to India. His 
military genius being roused at the 
attack of the French on Madras, he 
entered as a volunteer, and, after a 
short and brilliant career, obtained a 
commission as ensign, in 1747. 

The disastrous news of the massacre 
of the Calcutta garrison, reached 
Madras at the time of Clive’s arrival 
from Europe with a commission as 
deputy governor of Fort St. David. 
« His voice was still for war,” and, after 
due deliberation he obtained the com- 
mand of a handful of men, with whom 
he marched to avenge the cruel death 
of his countrymen. 

A dull list of forts taken, and battles 
fought would have little attraction for 
our readers, nor have we space to fol- 
low closely the steps of this great man, 
suffice it to say, that in four months he 
met and defeated the perpetrator of 
the cruelties which had called down 
this prompt vengeance. The Surajee 
was glad to effect a peace, which being 
eoncluded, the Company were put in 
possession of their fort, and allowed 
to re-assume their trade in tranquillity. 

The assault on one fort affords an 
incident, which, as illustrative of the 
British sailor’s character, may be here 
given. The Fort of Budge-Budge 
was besieged and breached by Admiral 
Watson; during the night a drunken 
sailor getting on shore, advanced up 
to the walls, and firing his piece, 
ordered an immediate surrender ; the 
natives, fully persuaded that the whole 
army were with him, commenced a 
speedy evacuation of the premises, 
and in the morning the sailor was 
found asleep before an empty fort. 
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He was brought on board, and flogged 
for being on shore without leave, upon 
which he merely replied, that “he’d 
be d——d if ever he took another fort 
for them again.” 

The peace with Surajee, however, 
was hollow, and intelligence of the 
war between Britain and France having 
reached the East, gave Clive an op- 
portunity of forming and executing a 
plan for the greater safety of the 
Company. Two great ends were to 
be obtained, the deposition of Surajee, 
and the expulsion of the French, who 
were rapidly gaining ground in this 
part of India. These were carried 
into effect by a treaty with Meer Jaf- 
fier, one of the first military characters 
of the time, who undertook that if he 
were placed on the throne, he would 
expel the French and repay the Com- 
pany for any losses suffered in the time 
of his predecessor. In three months 
from the first marching of Clive’s army 
the whole campaign was terminated 
by the death of Surajee, the British 
having won the last battle, with a loss 
of twenty-four killed, and forty-eight 
wounded. 

The Dutch at this time made an 
aggression on the frontiers of Bengal, 
and the eldest son of the Mogul 
emperor attempted to wrest the power 
from the hands of the Company, and 
re-establish the waning empire of bis 
fathers ; these varied attacks were, in 
succession, repelled by the exertions 
of Lord Clive and, his officers aided 
by Meer Jaffier who had been put on 
the throne of Bengal. Although the 
company were in every respect victo- 
rious, yet fearful of extending their 
conquests too far, and thus weakening 
the possessions already gained, the 
directors issued orders to stay the 
advance of their troops; had these 
instructions been rigidly adhered to, it 
is probable that the company would 
have had little more than the townships 
of Caleutta, Madras and Bombay. 
But the policy of the times required 
that, although offensive wars, origi- 
nating with the English, might be 
prohibited, yet that defensiye cam- 
paigns should be carried on even to 
the utter annihilation of the aggressors. 
“ If we pass these bounds we shall be 
led from one acquisition to another, 
till we shall find no security but in the 
subjection of the whole ;” this was the 
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adviee of the directors; and well 
would it have been for the native 
princes had they suffered the British 
to rest in peace, and act on such meek 
and. unambitious views. But pride 
forced on the headstrong Asiatics, 
uftil the merely defensive operations 
of the Europeans became the means 
of conquest. It was not ambition 
which led the Company to these un- 
dertakings—necessity led the way, and 
victory had brought them to the choice 
of further advances or total expulsion. 
“ Self preservation awakened them from 
commerce—victory gained the great 
advantages enjoyed—and force now 
could only preserve them. The East 
India Company had, therefore, no 
alternative but to be all or nothing.” 

By the defeat of the successor of 
Jaffier, and the combined forces of the 
Vizier of Oude and the Emperor of 
Mogul, with the subsequent treaties, 
the British became possessed. of the 
sovereignty of Bengal, and parts of 
Baher and Orissa. They exacted a 
tribute from the Vizier of Oude, on 
the restoration of his dominions ; and 
having granted magnificent stipends to 
those monarchs whose kingdoms they 
retained, sat down in peace to enjoy 
the fruits of their toil. 

Thus it was that in the short period 
of ten years, the company elevated 
themselves from being the paltry pos- 
sessors of a mud fort on the Ganges, 
to the high station of lords over the 
richest kingdoms of the continent ; 
holding in their sway thirty millions 
of subjects, and enjoying a revenue of 
twenty-five millions of rupees. “Such 
was the Dewany of Bengal, now known 
under the name of the lower, or per- 
manently settled provinces.” 

This rapid sketch will, we hope, 
have the effect of inducing our readers 
to examine the yery interesting account 
of this period, as given by Mr. Martin 
in the work before us. We have been 
delighted, as well as instructed, by 
this volume ; and to those who know 
the labour of wading through pon- 
derous works, forced upon our notice 
by the seeming importance of their 
titles, it will be sufficient to say, that 
we hail the prospect of the forth- 
coming volumes with no small interest. 

However interesting the history of 
the Bengal conquests may be, yet it 
sinks when we turn to the subsequent 
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subjection of Western India, and the 
still more recent reduction of the Bur- 
mese empire. This has occurred in 
our own times—the heroes of the field 
are yet alive—the facts themselves are 
in that intermediate state, when, being 
neither recorded in history, nor handed 
down by tradition, they are narrated 
by eye witnesses. They are stories of 
days gone by; but they are told to 
listening youth with all that vigour 
which a personal narrative always 
gives, and they impart a ten-fold inte- 
rest to the hearer from the pardonable 
egotism of the grey-headed veteran, 
who 


** Shoulders his crutch and shews how fields 
were won,” 


The enormous force of the Mahratta 
army was a source of serious anxiety 
to the Company. Possessing a peace 
establishment of 150,000 horse, 40,000 
foot, and abundance of artillery, besides 
auxiliaries, the chieftain was in little 
dread of our yoke; yet his boasting 
was brought low—one battle after 
another reduced his vaunted force, and 
our victorious troops under Lake, took 
possession of the capital. The suc- 
cessor of Scindia again raised the 
standard against the British ; and, with 
the like success, was forced to fly to 
the well known fortress of Bhurtpore. 
Under the walls of this fort was the 
scene of the most horrible carnage. 
Four attempts at storming were un- 
successful ; and the troops retired from 
the last with a total loss of above three 
thousand. This breach is rendered 
famous by the defection of two entire 
regiments of British soldiers; who, 
panic struck at the fury of the natives, 
refused to follow their officers, and 
actually submitted to the degradation 
of allowing a Seapoy corps (the 12th 
Bengal) to head the last attack. They 
did, afterwards, retrieve their honour ; 
but for many a day were the 75th and 
76th, regulars, looked upon with a ve 
questionable aspect. The Rajah of 
Bhurtpore seeing that Lake would not 
give over, sent his son to surrender the 
fort ; which was accordingly taken by 
the British, together with two millions 
of rupees towards defraying the ex- 
penses of the war. 

The events which followed, under 
the government of Cornwallis, are too 
numerous to be even mentioned here ; 
nor can we find space to write the 
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second fall of Bhurtpore, before the 
army of Lord Combermere. It was 
taken at the first charge, with a loss of 
100 killed and 500 wounded. As a 
set off to the conduct of the regulars 
at the first storming of this fort, we 
may mention the cool manner in which 
the Seapoy force, under General Coote, 
took a lesson in the art of war, at the 
expense of their British comrades. The 
French had retreated from before 
Madras ; Coote followed, and coming 
up with them at Wandiwash, he com- 
menced the attack, The Europeans on 
both sides were pretty nearly matched ; 
Coote having besides, a large body of 
native troops. These Seapoys, to a 
man, held off from the battle ; leaving 
their general, and his handful of Eng- 
lish, to make the best fight they could. 
Coote was victorious: and, after the 
pursuit was ended, the native officers 
addressed him, thanking him for the 
pleasantest battle they had ever seen! 
What would have been the conduct of 
these cool heroes, had the fortune of 
the day been other than it was, it is by 
no means difficult to divine. 

We cannot be expected closely to 
trace the rise and progress of the 
British power in Hindostan, nor follow 
their banner from the landing of Clive 
to the present day. The time since 
these deeds were done is so short, 
that a cool and impartial contempla- 
tion of their motives is almost impos- 
sible. Passion will still cast a tint 
over the view which we take, throwing 
some things into shade which justice 
demands to be brought forward, and 
lighting up with an improper brilliancy 
actions which might better be left in 
the back ground. From the time of 
the first landing of the British troops, 
to this moment, has this strange and 
wonderful empire been advanced in 
strength—yielding increase of many 
things to our nation—revenue to the 
state—impulse to our commerce—add- 
ing stability to the throne—would to 
heaven we could say, wisdom to our 
rulers. But the wisdom of those men 
who now, for our sins, are permitted to 
govern us, is folly. The colonists of 
this kingdom seek to be treated as 
children of one parent, subjects of 
one king. They receive the usage of 
a base-born, disinherited, outcast ; they 
ask for bread and receive a stone. 
Submission but induces these creatures 
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to increase. the yoke—complaint is 
stigmatised as rebellion. How much 
longer these things may be borne is 
not for us to say ; the womb of time 
may yet bring forth better days, and 
that they may speedily arrive will be 
our petition, and the prayer of all 
those who, with us, regard our colo- 
nial possessions as important in the 
highest degree to the well-being of this 
empire. Are we not borne out in this? 
Here have we a Secretary for the 
Colonies, in his place, night after night, 
wasting his acknowledged powers on 
the veriest trifles that ever engaged 
the tongues of a legislative assembly, 
and allowing a most fearful ebullition 
of colonial feeling to pass unregarded. 
Isit fear? Is the love of place so strong 
within his breast, that he has dared 
to conceal the state of that portion of 
the empire which is under his care 
from the House of Commons, lest 
being called to account for his own 
neglect, or made to suffer for the 
wretched imbecility of his colleagues, 
he should be dismissed from his stew- 
ardship, and be no longer steward ? 
Or can he, indeed, plead ignorance 
of his own despatches being thrown 
out of a colonial assembly? Is the 
impeachment of a royal governor 
nothing worthy of his attention? Yet, 
scouting the repeal of the union of 
two parts of the empire, he allows the 
derangement and danger in our distant 
colonies to gain such a height, that the 
weak and puerile measures of his po- 
licy will be inefficient to reduce them as 
a child would be who, lighting a heap 
of flax, astonished at the mischief he 
has created, and seeking with his little 
arms to quench the flame, perishes in 
the effects of his own ignorant folly. 
Although the immediate effects of 
the British settlements in India, were 
war and bloodshed; yet these once 
subsided, the state remained in a pro- 
found tranquillity. How different is 
the British sway from the various 
dynasties which proceeded it. The 
Mahomedan empire was founded on 
usurpation and voluntary aggression ; 
the blood of the poor, and those who 
had nought but their lives to offer to 
the tyrant, cemented the fabric, while 
the wealth of those who could purchase 
permission to live, was applied to ren- 
der their own yoke yet more strong, 
and the despotism of the conqueror 
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more uncontrouled. The Mahratta 
wars were so far less iniquitous, inas- 
much as they demanded no continued 
flow of blood, to sustain their power. 
Plunder was their object and the 
source of their revenue ; those who had 
little, were left their lives, as a man 
leaves food for the insects that he robs 
in order that he may again the more 
severely tax their labour. Those who 
had abundance were at once reduced 
to the lowest level of existence ; but 
unresisting blood was not shed. The 
arrival of the British brought down 
upon their heads, the wrath of these 
conquerors, hitherto undisturbed in 
their predatory acquisitions—the con- 
sequence of such interference we have 
already noticed in the destruction of va- 
rious native powers ; but to the Hindoo 
the change was blessed, the reign of 
rebellion, massacre, perfidy and trea- 
son, desolation, and all the horrors of 
barbarous conquest passed away, and 
tranquillity, civilization, and a degree 
of moral rectitude were substituted in 
their place. “ Let those who condemn 
the British conquest of Hindostan re- 
flect whether Providence acted wisely 
in putting a stop to scenes which har- 
row up the soul on bare perusal, 
making England the means of intro- 
ducing peace and Christian precepts 
into a country whence incalculable 
blessings may flow, to cheer and glad- 
den many hundred million of human 
beings scattered throughout the vast 
territories of the eastern hemisphere.” 
We have taken this hasty glance at 
the modes whereby Britain attained 
possession of these provinces ; let us 
say a few words on a subject which 
has occasionally terrified the public 
mind. Is there any danger of losing 
these important territories? The first 
and most favourite theory of the alarm- 
ists, is the invasion of the Russians ; 
and within these few years we have 
known many who had been steady be- 
lievers in the safety of our eastern pro- 
vinces, from any danger in this quarter, 
shaken in their opinions, by the rapid 
movements of the Russians, both in 
Persia and Turkey. Within this cur- 
rent century too, a force has sprung 
up on the north west, consisting of 
73,000 men, for the most part drilled 
in European tactics by French officers, 
This fotce, under Runjeet Sing, has 
been long tempted by the emmissaries 
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of the Czar, perhaps the price of his 
services has not been offered, but as 
yet no disposition towards hostilities 
rave been evinced. Our readers may 
bear in mind the powerful opposition 
made to the Company, by Tippoo Sul- 
tan, in 1798, who had little more than 
47,000 men in the field, the force 
therefore of Runjeet Sing is worthy of 
more attention than a mere passing 
glance. This chief’s territory includes 
not only what is called the Punjaub, 
but also the important valley of Cash- 
mere, and vast tracts beyond the Indus, 
from Tatta on the south, to Thibet 
on the north, and from Caubul on the 
west, to beyond the Sutlijs on the 
east; these dominions yielding the 
annual revenue of eighteen million of 
rupees. We shall presently see what 
facilities of invasion, the Russians would 
gain by a treaty with Runjeet Sing. 
From the position of Russia, in 
regard of our eastern possessions, it 
may be well imagined, that an army 
might march with some faint prospect 
of success. Her vast extent of terri- 
tory in the south of Europe, gives her 
complete command over the Black 
and Caspian Seas. A force collected 
at Orenburgh, crossing the Caspian 
from the Oural, lands at the south 
eastern extremity of this inland sea. 
By this route a small portion only of 
the great salt desart is to be crossed. 
We must confess that there is more 
probability of invasion by this rodd, 
now than could have been imagined 
some few years past. To attempt the 
passage across Persia, while at war 
with that power, or even without their 
assistance, would be utterly impossible. 
Long since, writers have started thesub- 
position that the route now mentioned, 
would be the probable line of march 
for an invading army, but the subjuga- 
tion of Persia to Russia, and yet more 
lately the league of the Porte with the 
same power, was at that time so impro- 
bable, that we cannot blame the bre- 
thren of our craft, who hooted such a 
tale as the offspring of very ignorance 
and cowardice. But the scene has 
changed, Persia has been scourged 
into a passive submission to her con- 
queror, if not an active participation 
of other and wider victories. Turkey, 


the key of our eastern provinces, has, 
by the iniquitous folly of our rulers 
been calmly surrendered to that power, 
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which will be the first to use this stu- 
pidity to our loss, and the incalculable 
advancement of their own interests. 
How would Russia have dared to 
advance through Persia, if our old and 
faithful ally, tie Porte, was hanging on 
his rear, ready to cut off supplies or 
exterminate the retreating remains of 
a defeated army. But now, the very 
power which was one of our best and 
surest out-posts, must, by the law of 
self defence, prevent any interference 
on our part, to the advances of the 
Russians through these countries so 
madly given up. The march of the 
invading host through Korasan and 
the small part of the desart necessary 
to be crossed, would be effectually 
prevented were the Persians a free 
nation. But in their present state, 
the difficulties of such a march are 
taken away by the forced assistance 
of the conquered natives. The line 
from the Caspian then would be 
through Herat, across part of the dis- 
trict of Sigistan to Candahar, turning 
to the south to Moultan, where they 
are in the dominions of Runjeet 
Sing. Now were this chieftain steady 
in his purposes towards the British, we 
should little fear any attempts of the 
Czar; a weary army could make no 
head against his seventy thousand na- 
tives; but being independent, he is 
open to the power which will best ad- 
vance his interests. Another route 
may be along the sea shore, following 
the steps of Alexander, andat the mouth 
of the Indus, getting into the country 
of Runjeet Sing, and striking then in 
the direction of Delhi or Agra. Since 
by the loss of our Ottoman allies, we 
are no more able to prevent the march 
of the Russians, we must derive the 
means of safety from those powers, 
dependant or otherwise on the British 
nation. Of the former there are 
eleven great divisions, without subsi- 
diary treaties, but under our protection, 
and nine also under our wing, with 
which such treaties do exist. There 
are besides five great powers not under 
our protection, and these skirt our 
provinces, from the state of Sinde at 
the mouth of the Indus, through the 
Lahore or Runjeet Sing’s territory on 
the north west frontier, to Nepaul on the 
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* We hope soon to be able to devote a paper to this subject. 
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north,and some minorstates, containing 
an area considerably larger than the 
presidencies of Bengal and Agra to- 
gether. The importance of these 
wild chiefs being Ted, not only to a 
mere peace with Britain, but also to a 
mutually defensive treaty, consists in 
this ; were an invading army to arrive 
in Lahore, the non-operative league 
would not bind Runjeet Sing to expel 
the intruder, who, finding fertile vales 
and safe quarters, lies in peace, until 
the fatigues of the army may be over- 
past. The difficulties of the march, 
end when the invaders reach the com- 
fortable districts of Lahore, the place 
for defence then is not the frontier of 
Runjeet’s dominions nearest to our 
territories, but where they verge upon 
Caubul. If the Russian be able to 
buy the services of this chieftain, the 
case is ten-fold worse, for we bring 
upon our heads the native force, with 
the addition of well trained and dis- 
ciplined Europeans. Hitherto we 
have fought and conquered the natives, 
unassisted in their endeavours by any 
important European force. The next 
struggle will probably exhibit the novel 
circumstance of a mixed native and 
European force, fighting on doth sides. 
We have not written any thing here 
with a foolish desire to excite alarm, 
but having observed the rapid and 
important changes in the political 
power of Russia, we wished to shew 
the application of this new force, to 
the old and avowed intentions of 
that country. In justice to ourselves 
we must say that all this matter is not 
merely the coinage of our brain, not 
merely a straw man set up to show 
our skill. It is in evidence before 
parliament, that the Russian has lately 
carefully surveyed the river Oxus and 
all the line to India, they have estab- 
lished steam navigation on the Volga 
and the Caspian Sea, thus furthering 
the great object of an easy communi- 
cation between Russia and the States 
bordering on our Eastern dominions.* 
We wish our readers to be informed 
on this topic in order that they may 
not be surprised beyond measure, 
when on the quickening of Whiggish 
intellect, these things become matter 
of debate. We say quickening, for 
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we verily believe that our ministry, at 
present, would sooner doubt their own 
existence, or the payment of their 
salaries, than the good faith of the 
Russian Czar. As to any other theory 
of the alarmists, concerning the simul- 
taneous revolt of the whole continent, 
we shall merely reply in the emphatic 
word of the old gentleman in the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield :"-—FUDGE. 

The alteration in the charter of the 
East India Company is too important 
a subject to pass lightly over. We 
cannot be expected to criticise all the 
bearings of this rash act, but a few 
words may be acceptable. 

At an early period of the British 
connexion with India, the territorial 
revenues of the country probably 
assisted commerce ; in the latter pe- 
riods commerce has undoubtedly aided 
territory. For fifteen years have the 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
been unable to raise a sum equal to 
the annual expenditures, and there has 
been a yearly deficit in the political 
charges. The usual method of raising 
money was resorted to, and the terri- 
torial debt of India has increased from 
£26,970,786, which it was in 1814, to 
£39,377,880, in 1829, or including the 
floating debt not bearing interest, from 
thirty to forty-seven millions. A con- 
siderable portion of the deficit was 
paid by the great profits of the com- 
mercial department, and such would 
be the case still, had not the ministers 
placed the Company’s trade in abey- 
ance ; thus crushing the hopes of their 
being able to flourish vigorously, at the 
same time that the authors of this bill 
taunt them with their losses; uphold- 
ing that a just and politic mode of 
finance had not been adopted in India. 

The men who have so evidently im- 

roved our constitution, were, doubt- 
a. well qualified to manufacture a 
charter for the Company ; and their 
squabbles and disputes have proved 
how well they had matured their plans, 
how amply sufficient their powers were 
te rectify all abuses. The question of 
the East Indian Finance comes before 
these men—all agree that something 
must be changed ; and, accordingly, 
they leave the expense as before, but 
take away the profits by which that 
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expense was borne. ‘Qh,” says Mr. 
Grant, “this will not do: we must cut 
down the expenditure to the level of 
the income.” ‘ No,” replies my Lord 
Althorp, “I am tired of taking off 
taxes, at the demand of my good friends 
the Trades’ Unions—we will tax the 
country to the amount of the expen- 
diture.”. When we see that no sound 
views of finance are entertained by the 
leading (!) statesmen of England, are 
we to blame a few merchants because 
their tables shew a diminished revenue. 
And let each and every one of our 
readers bear in mind that the land tax, 
(as has been proved before parliament,*) 
is not the cause of this deficit ; which 
arises from the bungling incompetence 
of these men who will not do justice 
to the manufacturing and agricultural 
interests of India, which, were they 
fairly treated, would produce one hun- 
dred millions annually, with greater 
ease than they now do the quarter of 
that sum. 

The imposition of heavy duties, 
amounting to a prohibition of colonial 
goods, is the most narrow-minded 
policy—the most dangerous theory of 
politicians. The principle is the same 
in all quarters of the world—if we refuse 
to allow the timber of our Canadian 
colonists to enter our ports without 
paying a heavy duty, how can we ex- 
pect them to take the produce of our 
manufactories. If,as has been done, we 
prohibit the agricultural produce of the 
Hindoo from entering our markets 
freely, how can we ask him to take from 
us the luxuries, nay the comforts of life, 
which are offered to those who can 
pay for them. This practice is narrow- 
minded ; for the politician enjoys a 
present advancement of one branch of 
trade at the expense of all the rest. We 
may mention, in furtherance of this, 
that in 1814 we imported to London 
cotton goods to the value of two mil- 
lions from Bengal—we now export to 
the amount of eight millions; thus 
destroying ten millions of native labour. 
The artizan turns his attention to agri- 
culture, and we, having driven him 
from his loom, refuse tg take bis grain 
and other produce in exchange for our 
manufactures. Now, mark the conse- 
quence. The British export cotton 
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trade has, indeed, been created and 
advanced to a great height, while the 
woollen, metal, and other principal 
branches of our commerce have been 
declining in a regular scale. This is 
an important fact: for, be it remem- 
bered, that the price of British manu- 
factures has fallen—the freightage is 
less than one half of what it was in 
1815—the insurance is less—the num- 
ber of inhabitants, who ought to be 
consumers, is doubled. Yet, with all 
these advantages, our general export 
trade is sinking—even while we force 
our cottons on the Indian markets, 
and at the same time refuse their re- 
maining productions—their muslins, 
sugar, tobacco, and coffee. Even 
with this compulsory market we 
have reduced the total value of our 
exports, 

Facts are stubborn things. Here 
then is a nut for the teeth of these 
precious economists. We shall rejoice 
to see them breaking their jaws on the 
unconquerable morsel. The total im- 
port of merchandize into Calcutta in 
the years 1817-18-19 was 21,120,000. 
for 1825-26-27 it was 11,150,000/; 
exhibiting a decrease of nearly ten mil- 
lions sterling. Thetotal of the English 
shipping entering the port of Calcutta 
in the same years, shows a deficit of 
one hundred and ten thousand nine 
hundred and forty-six tons. Why are 
these things so? A word will answer 
this question. The people are no 
longer able to take those goods, which 
once they thought to be absolute neces- 
saries of life. Why poverty has thus 
struck this huge massisa question which 
our limits will by no means allow us to 
enter. Could we do so it would ex- 
hibit a fearful view of wretched mal- 
administration. 

In addition to this falling off in the 
imports of Calcutta, we have to adi the 
deticit in the exports of India, amount- 
ing, in the same time, to 1,766,071/. 
sterling. ‘The same tale of deficiency 
in the exports and imports will apply 
in a lesser degree to Madras and 
Bombay. We have here a key to the 
recent failures of the East India houses, 
amounting to fifteen millions. The 
trade which has no reciprocity must be 
a losing one to the parties engaged, or 
to one of them. If we add the amount 
of the bankruptcies to the decreased 
trade, we shall have a melancholy pic- 
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ture of our late commercial dealings in 
this quarter. 

All this may seem to some as a 
good, nay a cogent, reason for altering 
the charter of the Company. We 
confess we cannot see it thus. This 
new act neither increases the power of 
the natives in taking our goods, nor 
provides an additional market. It gives 
an increased impulse to the already 
rapid stream of our exports ; but pro- 
vides nothing by which these exports 
may be consumed. Is it not strange 
that we are dependent on a rival, and 
perhaps a hostile nation, for the supply 
of our cotton trade. The importation 
of American cotton into England is 
about three hundred millions of pounds 
annually—the East India supply being, 
for the four years ending 1828, but 
eighty-three millions. We have be- 
come independent of foreign mations 
for our supplies of indigo and silk ; 
why cannot we do in like manner 
with our cotton trade, which being 
transferred to a colony instead of a 
distinct nation, makes to Britain all 
the difference of a return of the money 
so spent to her own coffers, in ex- 
change for her various productious, 
instead of going to a rival who, 
having pocketed our money for his 
cottons, will not spend the value of a 
muslin kercher on the men who so 
foolishly pay him. It is idle to say 
that the East India cotton will not 
produce fabrics as fine as the Ame- 
rican. No power loom in Lancashire 
ever has turned out work to compare 
with the hand-wrought Dacca muslins 
made by natives, and of native cotton. 

Our respect for the dead prevents 
us from speaking as we wished of those 
men who, with blind zeal, have ruined 
this branch of our East India trade. 

Had the duty on American cottons 
remained as it was a few years agone, 
our Hindoo growers could have strug- 
gled on in some degree of success. 

Had these duties been raised, our 
fellow-subjects would have thriven ; 
but the policy of these men was to 
throw open our ports to the reception 
of all traders on equal terms ; regard- 

less whether any reciprocity was held 
out to us, and forgetful of the rights of 
our fellow-countrymen, who had a claim 

on our care at least as strong as that 
of the American or Prussian, who 
poured in their productions freely ; 
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laughing at our folly, but in no wise 
helping to lighten the crowded stores 
of our merchants. A step further in 
this philanthropic scheme, will, under 
the auspices of Lord Durham and 
Doctor Bowring, transfer the remains 
of our silk trade from the Indies and 
Ganges to the ports of our good friends, 
ancient allies, and firm supporters, of 
France. Were there any truth in the 
adage—* Quos Jupiter vult perdere, 
prius dementat”—our Whigs and free 
traders must, long ago, have slept 
with their fathers. 

Had we space, we might enlarge 
on the several branches of our com- 
merce ; these, however, would occupy 
so much room, that it would exceed 
the limits of several papers to do jus- 
tice to them fairly and fully. Indeed 
we ought to apologise to Mr. Martin 
for presuming to condense his matter ; 
but if we have been in aught unintelli- 
gible, we can only refer to the volume 
before us. 

It is but justice to mention our 
author’s qualifications for the under- 
taking of this work. In addition to 
the having passed one third of his life 
in visiting our colonies, and attained 
authentic information in every par- 
ticular, he has lad vast facilities given 
him, since his return, in the use of 
government papers, and especially in 
documents furnished by the East India 
Company. The information thus col- 
lected is admirably condensed, and the 
cream of official papers laid before the 
public in a plain, clear, manly style— 
not ornate, but in the language of one 
not ignorant of his subject ; at the 
same time that all requisite knowledge 
is given of the history and productions 
of the country. We have tables of 
the greatest value, important to the 
merchant, the political economist, and 
oriental student. Beside all these 
matters of business, there is so much 
of useful and entertaining matter in- 
terspersed through the whole volume, 
that the veriest trifler of readers must 
have his attention fixed, even by a 
cursory glance. We have risen from 
the perusal of this commencement of a 
great work with pleasure, and no mean 
idea of the talents, perseverance, and 
knowledge of the author. We have 


had no national colonial history—this 
branch of our literature was utterly 
barren. 


We could study the causes 
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and effects of the rise and fall of other 
nations and their offspring, and yet 
remain ignorant of the progress of our 
own transmarine possessions ; and this, 
not from a want of material, but 
because the necessary papers could 
only be found by men, who, like Mr. 
Martin, added, to a perseverance in 
pursuit of knowledge, a facility of 
obtaining documents ; and taste, and 
expression to impart his ideas. This 
blank in our history, seems fast to be 
filling up by the exertions of our 
author, to whom, if his future volumes 
be equal to the present, the thanks of 
the literary world will be eminently 
due. 
The facilitating and accelerating of 
the communication between any two 
places, is in the language of an Econo- 
mist, equivalent to the annihilation of 
space ; thus if we could perform the 
voyage to India in two months instead 
of four, it would have the same effect, 
that would occur, weresome Archimedes 
redivivus, by a lever, to bring the two 
continents into closer approximation. 
A post-office steam packet communica- 
tion with our Eastern possessions is by 
no means so chimerical as may be 
imagined by those who are accustomed 
to think the trip to Greenwich, or 
voyage across the Irish sea, as some- 
thing to talk of ; the attempt has been 
made, and although without the brilli- 
ant success which was hoped for, yet 
enough has been done to prove the 
complete practicability of the enterprise. 
The following was the run of the 
Enterprise steam boat, with only 120 
horse power, and having but one depot 
of coal at the Cape ; she Jelt the land 
on the sixteenth of August, 1825, and 
reached Calcutta on the seventh of 
December in the same year. It thus 
appears that she was afloat 113 days, 
of which she was 108 actually under 
weigh. This vessel was fitted up to 
sail, as well as steam, and of the whole 
time she used the engines sixty-four 
days, the rest she got along by her 
canvass. Her greatest run in one day, 
by sailing, was 211 miles, the least 39 ; 
the greatest speed, by sails and steam 
together, was 225 miles, the least 80. 
The speed of the engine was, in calm 
weather, eight knots per hour, the log 
giving nine from the wash of the pad- 
dies. Lieutenant Johnson who com- 
manded her speaks in high terms of 
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her sea-worthy qualities; off Cape 
Palmas he met some very heavy wea- 
ther, and the boat behaved admirably ; 
indeed it is now allowed that while a 
steamer’s engines remain in order, she 
is less exposed to danger than a sailing 
vessel. This vessel could stow coal for 
thirty-five days consumption, and for 
the first eleven after leaving England 
the engines were incessantly at work. 
On opening the Mosambique channel, 
they met a very heavy gale; the 
fires were then put out, the wheels 
detached from the engine, and the ves- 
sel scudded along at the rate of ten 
knots per hour. The grand objection 
to employing steamers, is the enormous 
quantity of coal which they must 
carry ; and this can only be obviated 
by frequent depots of this article at 
certain distances, and convenient 
laces.* 

We will suppose the practicability of 
the enterprize to be sufficiently proved, 
Let us see what is the best route for 
the vessels; the supporters of the 
scheme are divided into two parties ; 
those who advocate the passage via the 
Red Sea, across part of Egypt, or the 
Isthmus of Suez, and the Mediter- 
ranean ;—the other party uphold that 
the doubling of the Cape of Good 
Hope would be preferable. Mr. Mar- 
tin speaks sensibly in favour of the 
latter plan : 

«“ My reasons for advocating the Cape 
of Good Hope route, in preference to 
that via the Red Sea, are, 

“ First—That we would bring into 
closer and speedier communication the 
whole of our Asiatic and African colonies, 
whereas by the Red Sea route, even if 
certain difficulties (hereafter to be no- 
ticed) could be overcome, only a part of 
our Eastern possessions would be bene- 
fited. 

* Second—that, therefore, the pros- 
pect of remuneration for the large expen- 
diture requisite, is more secure by the 
Cape, than by the Red Sea. 

«“ Third—that the commercial, politi- 
cal, and social advantages to England 
and her colonies, would be infinitely 
superior. 
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« Fourth—That we are mistress of 


the ocean, and have our route by the . 


Cape open as long as the British flag 
shall rule, while we are not masters of 
Egypt, but subject to the caprices of 
Mehemet Ali’s successors, and under the 
power of the French and Russians in 
their intrigues with the Porte or Pacha. 

«“ Fifth—In the event of war, the 
Red and Mediterranean seas would be, 
in consequence of their confined and nar- 
row routes, very dangerous both for let- 
ters and passengers, and much less secure 
than the highway of the ocean; besides 
the complete interruption which may 
occur for years, causing great loss of the 
capital embarked in the enterprise. 

« Sixth—That although the travelling 
distance is greater by the Cape than by 
Egypt, yet owing to quarantines and 
numerous impediments, it is in reality 
shorter, and would be practically found 
so by comparing twelve voyages by either 
route, even under the now most favour- 
able prospect which Egypt presents, but 
which would be entirely reversed on the 
breaking out of hostilities. 

“ Seventh—that the delay (if it be 
admitted for argument sake) of a few 
days by the Cape route, as compared 
with the Red Sea, is far more than 
counterbalanced by the numerous British 
possessions it brings into close contact, 
and by the route being much healthier 
for Indians or Europeans over the health 
invigorating ocean, than over the burning 
sands of Egypt, and the plague infested 
Delta of the Nile. . 

** Eighth—That depots of coal can be 
more expeditiously and cheaply provided 
from England, Calcutta, and New South 
Wales, where coal-mines are in full work, 
and from Ceylon and the Cape, where they 
exist but are not worked, than by the 
tedious shipments of fuel from England 
to Alexandria, and from Calcutta to 
Bombay and the Isthmus of Suez. 

«“ Ninth—The voyage may be as safely 
performed via the Cape (if not more so 
than against the monsoon in the Red 
Sea) as by the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas, as demonstrated by Captain John- 
son in the Enterprize steamer, while 
the improvements which have taken 
place in steam navigation since 1825, 
and the experience derived from the 


* Perkins once offered to build a steam-ship of 1,000 tons burden, carrying 800 
tons of coal, and he engaged her to perform the voyage to Calcutta in sixty 
days, making neither stop nor stay on the passage. 
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voyage, demonstrate the certainty and 
dispatch with which the Cape route may 
now be effected.” 


Although we cannot entirely sub- 
scribe to all these reasons, yet our 
conviction on the whole is, that the 
Cape route is preferable to that via 
the Red Sea. The expense of fuel 
on the latter line is enormous, for 
instance, Mr. Peacock states that coal 
in the Red Sea, would cost about seven 
pounds per ton, while the same ma- 
terial could be had at St. Helena for 
little more than one half of that sum. 
To prevent the necessity of each 
vessel carrying out coal for the con- 
sumption of any length of time, it 
would be requisite to have many de- 
ots at stations conveniently placed. 

Je would recommend the following 
as among the best sites for such stores. 
One of the Canary Islands, Cape 
Verd, Cape Palmas, Ascension, St. 
Helena, St. Thomas, Cape of Good 
Hope, Algoa Bay, Isle of France, Trin- 
comalee, Madras, Calcutta, and some 
other intermediate situations, which 
can be pointed out by experience, 
together with three or four additional 
depots, if the trade should be extended 
to Bombay. By these stations and 
the use of fast vessels with proper 
engines, the voyage should be made 
in eighty days—the average of the 
sailing vessels being 120 to 130 days. 
By very full and ample tables, taken 
from the Appendix to the “ Finance 
and Commercial” East India papers, 
and the scales of postage proposed by 
the Anglo Indians, Mr. Martin proves 
that over and above the expenditure 
there should be an annual surplus in 
this department of a quarter of a mil- 
lion ; the great totals being as follows : 
Post office receipts (calculated on 
parliamentary papers) £211,046 annu- 
ally. Passengers, out and home, an- 
nually £242,500. Making together 
£453,546. Out of this, the expendi- 
ture would be, for food, wages, fuel, 
wear and tear of twelve packets and 
interest on capital, about £160,000 
annually leaving a handsome profit to 
the creditor side of the accounts of 
some successor of Lord Althorp. 

It would not be just to leave this 
branch of our subject without men- 
tioning a third route proposed by Mr. 
Bowater, Captain Chesney, and others, 
via the Euphrates and Persian Gulf, 
but this is liable to every objection 
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which has been started aguinst the 
route of the Red Sea—we shall there- 
fore say nothing of it. Some have 
calculated that with every advantage, 
the journey, from England to Bombay, 
ought to be performed in five weeks ; 
this is rather chimerical, but our readers 
shall judge for themselves ; the tra- 
veller crosses France to Treiste, takes 
steam thence to Latichea. then by land 
to Beles, and down the Euphrates by 
steam to Bussorah, and so to Bombay ; 
the over land route is too well known 
to need mention here, nor can we 
return to the question whether these 
lines would not smooth the way for 
the advance of an invading army. In 
the words of Mr. Martin, “the facts 
here brought forward, are submitted 
to the government in the firm belief 
that on mature reflection, the route of 
the Cape will be found deserving of 
adoption, not less for the sake of 
India and the Colonies, than for the 
welfare of England, for whatever pro- 
motes the prosperity of the one, en- 
hances in a corresponding ratio the 
weal of the other.” 

This work contains a large quantity of 
interesting matter, interspersed through 
the text and notes; we shall make no 
apology for extracting some of these, and 
our fuir readers may thank us for afford- 
ing them some little information, con- 
cerning a favourite article of their 
dress. The great mart for the wool 
whence the Cashmere shawls are made, 
is Kilghet, about twenty days journey 
from the northern frontiers of the state. 
There are two kinds of this wool; 
that, which can be readily dyed, is 
white, the other sort is of an ashy 
gray hue, which being with difficulty 
changed, is generally used in its na- 
tural tint. About two pounds of wool 
can be obtained from each goat, and 
the down being separated from the 
hair, the former is washed in rice 
water. The natives attribute the su- 
periority of their manufacture, to the 
quality of the waters of their valley, 
and they bestow particular attention to 
the washing of the raw wool, By the 
sorting and washing, the fleece loses 
about one half, the remainder being 


spun fetches one rupee or two 
shillings, for the weight of three 
rupees. The borders of these 


shawls are wrought separately, the 
taste of the various markets being 
widely different, those sent to Turkey 
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being of the softest and finest descrip- that Being, who holdeth the winds in 
tion, It is remarkable that the sale of the hollow of his hand. The extract 
these beautiful fabrics has shrunk ma- we are about to give is from the pen 
terially since the fall of the Janissaries, of a Reverend gentleman, well known 
who dressed much in shawls. The in the literary world of the East, and 
extinction of royalty in the necighbonr- we feel happy in being able to give 
ing kingdom of Caubul was a severe further publicity to his spirited sketch 
blow to the trade, and the ruined of the “setting in of the monsoon at 
finances of Lucknow has almost crushed Madras.” 

the small remains. Under the Mogul 

emperors there were thirty thousand — “ On the fifteenth of October the flag 
looms at work in Cashmere, in the ‘staff was struck as a signal for all vessels to 
time of the Afghan Kings this number leave the roads lest they should be over- 
was reduced nearly one-half, and now taken by the monsoon. On that very 
there are but six thousand shuttles ™orning some premonitory symptoms of 
employed. Let not any Manchester the approaching ‘ war of elements’ had ap- 
cotton spinner rear up his head and peared, small xo owe 4 were perceived 
pride himself on his many-coloured at intervals to rise from the horizon, and 


rate ae dissipate in a thin and almost impercep- 
—_-* a ae tible vapour over the deep blue of the sky. 


; ; : - There was a slight haze on the distant 
productions ; we tell him that his waters, which seemed gradually to thicken, 


ee ONTOS gaudy — although not toa density sufficient to re- 
cles, have little to say to this deficiency fract the rays of the sun, which still 
in the produce of the Cashmere looms. gooded the broad sea with one unvarying 
A few years ago, when the counter- mass of glowing light. There was a 
feits first appeared, the pretty patterns sensation of suffocating heat in the at- 
and brilliant colours took the fancy of mosphere, which, at the same moment, 
some, but the deficiency in warmth seemed to oppress the lungs and depress 
and softness soon caused the spurious the spirits. ‘Towards the afternoon the 
articles to be laid aside, and lately a aspect of the sky began to change, the 
camel load of British shawls was set up horizon gathered blackness, and the sun, 
for auction at Delhi, and scarcely a which had risen so brightly, had evidently 
native would bid a rupee for each. culminated in glory to go down in dark- 
The cause of the falling off, lies, not in ness, and to have his splendour veiled 
the sule of a rival article, but the de- from human sight by along gloomy pe- 
ficiency of buyers of any such goods. riod of storm and turbulence. Masses of 
A calculation of the prime cost of two heavy clouds appeared to rise from the 
red shawls, and the various exactions sea, heavy and portentous, accompanied 
they are afterwards subjected to, is, we by re gusts of “we — shortly died 
sli : ast it has escaped ®Way, being succeede an intense 
inl te ten pthane = death-like stillness, as if ee ae were in a 
the expense is about as follows: four cae = eae ieee ms on = 
seers of wool and the consequent ope- ‘opercie ested, At scemed Ho 10D 
rations, with weaver's sian tah to circulate until again agitated by the 
to about thirty four pounds sterling, rief but mighty gusts which swept fiercely 


oe ‘ : ° along, like the giant herald of the storm. 
a ae ae ae ‘id — Meanwhile the lower circle of the hea- 


b net is: being Ye™® looked a deep brassy red from the 
Bombay . = dred Bsgerenty “a partial reflection of the sunbeams on the 
nearly two hundred per cent on the thick clouds which had now every where 
prime cost. This duty, although tri- overspread it. The sun had long past 
vial in each particular article, yet the meridian, and his rays were slanting 
starts into importance when We €stl- pon the billows, when these black and 
mate the revenue accruing on each threatening ministers of the tempest rose 
camel load of such goods, such load yypidly towards the zenith.” 

consisting of about 2000 shawls, « About four o'clock the whole sky 


The setting in of the monsoon is was overspread, and the deep gloom of 


ever an exciting busy scene, until the twilight was cast over the town and sea; 
awe and terror, inspired by the fury the atmosphere was condensed almost to 
of elements, swallows up every feeling the thickness of a mist which was in- 
but that of amazement at the power of creased by the thin spray scattered over 
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the land by the violence of the increasing 
gales. The rain now began to fall in 
sheeted masses, and the wind to howl 
more continuously, which, mingling with 
the roar of the surf, produced a tumultu- 
ous union of sounds perfectly deafening. 
The wind, with a force which nothing 
could resist, bent the tufted heads 
of the tall, thin cocoa-nut trees almost 
to the earth, flinging the light sand into 
the air in eddying vortices, until the rain 
had either so increased its gravity, or so 
beaten it into a mass, as to prevent the 
wind from raising it. The pale lightning 
streamed trom the clouds in broad sheets 
of flame, while the peal which instantly 
followed was like the explosion of a gun- 
powder magazine, or the discharge of ar- 
tillery in the Gorge of a Mountain. In 
some parts of the heavens the lightning 
was only seen to glimmer in faint streaks 
through the pitchy vapour which impri- 
soned it, as if struggling to free itself 
from its confinement, too weak to burst 
the impervious bosom of the capacious 
magazine in which it was at once engen- 
dered and pent up. So heavy and con- 
tinuous was the rain, that scarcely any 
thing, save those vivid bursts of light, 
was perceptible through it; the thunder 
was so painfully loud, that it frequently 
caused the ear to throb; the surf was 
raised by the wind, and carried in thin 
billows of foam over the esplanade ; fish 
above three inches in length were carried 
to the tops of the houses, either blown 
from the surf or lifted up in the water- 
spouts, which are very prevalent in this 
tempestuous season.” 

How fearful is this commotion of 
the elements ; yet it is by these very 
conflicts that the tontehen is puri- 
fied, and rendered not only pleasant, 
but absolutely delicious, after the storm 
has passed over. 

To the enthusiastic sportsman there 
can be no amusement superior to the 
oriental sports. Sink your crests, ye 
hunters of hares and foxes ; boast not 
your prowess, ye followers of stags : 
ye are nothing when compared with 
your sporting brethren of the east— 
those men who shoot tigers as you do 
rabbits, and hunt an antelope with a 
leopard. If the size and strength of 
the chase, (we speak nauticé)—be the 
inspiring portion of the amusement ; 
the eastern Nimrods may well laugh 
at our Meltonians, hunters after the 
fox, and pursuers of a deer. If dan- 


ger be the glory, what comparison can 
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a broken bone or two bear to the ex- 
treme pleasure, honour, and so forth, 
of being on the end of a day’s hunt, 
amalgamated with the flesh of a lion, 
or become a constituent part of a 
tiger—not to mention the pleasant 
thought of filling the hungry bellies 
of a score of jackalls—and then hur- 
ried over the next jungle faster than 
your Arab steed had ever borne you. 
Nevertheless, there is one important 
difference which tells much in the ba- 
lance on our field sports. Here, if 
any thing is eaten, it is the fox by the 
dogs, or the hare or stag by the dog’s 
masters. But the case is quite reversed 
in India, where the eater is generally 
the “game” and the eatee the Euro- 
aa huntsman, a native or twe, and a 
egion of Pariah dogs. We could des- 
cant largely on this topic: nay, but for 
a cotton slipper on our dexter hind 
foot, we could imagine we were in our 
Hoby’s, heading a field of nobs, or 
trampling through a jungle, regardless 
of Copra di Capellos, or scorpions. The 
day may come when we will enlighten 
the world with a series of papers elu- 
cidating the great mysteries of the 
sporting craft, proving, beyond a ques- 
tion, that Nimrod did not use a scarlet 
coat and club buttons, and by a curious 
and unique train of reasoning shewing 
that King’s whips and St. Leger stakes 
are not unknown to the Kurdistan 
horsemen. But we must not forestall 
our ideas, least some unprincipled bro- 
ther of the quill should rudely pluck 
our laurels from our brow. But as 
we have started this game, we will 
give one shot at least before we close 
our desk, and for a few weeks bid fare- 
well to Mr. Martin :— 


“ The gallant manner in which some 
of the natives of India will, single-handed 
and armed only with a long knife, attack 
the most ferocious tiger for a trifling re- 
ward, has been often described, and needs 
not recapitulation here; but their agility 
and bravery in voluntarily encountering 
a shark in his native element, is not so 
well known, An illustration of this fact 
may be here given, which occurred near 
Calcutta in 1830. A boat was descend- 
ing the Hooghley, when a huge shark 
was seen swimming round it. The native, 
holding a rope on which he had made a 
running noose, stood with the disengaged 
hand in the attitude of swimming, and 
the rope held over his head, awaiting the 
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moment that the monster should re-ap- 
pear. At about six or eight yards from 
the boat the animal rose to the surface, 
when the man instantly plunged into the 
water, a short distance from the terrific 
jaws. The shark immediately turned 
round and swam slowly towards the man, 
who, in his turn, nothing daunted, struck 
out with the arm that was at liberty, and 
approached his foe. When within a foot 
or two of the shark, the native dived 
beneath him, the animal going down 
almost at the same instant. The bold 
assailant in this frightful contest soon 
reappeared on the opposite side of the 
shark, swimming fearlessly with the hand 
he had at liberty, and holding the rope 
behind his back. The shark, which had 
also by this time made his appearance 
again, immediately swam towards him ; 
and while the animal was apparently in the 
act of lifting himself over the lower part 
of the native’s body, that he might seize 
upon his prey, the man, making a strong 
effort,. threw himself up perpendicularly 
and went down feet foremost, the shark 
following him so instantaneously that we 
were fully impressed with the idea that 
they had gone down grappling together. 
As far as we could judge, they remained 
twenty seconds out of sight, while we 
stood in breathless anxiety, and, it may 
be added, horror, waiting the result of 
this fearful encounter. Suddenly the 
native made his appearance, holding both 
hands over his head, and calling out with 
a voice which proclaimed his victory, 
“ Tan, Tan;” on which the people in 
the boat, being prepared, drew the rope 
tight, and the struggling victim, lashing 
the water in his wrath, was dragged 
on shore and dispatched. This truly in- 
trepid man received only a cut on the 
left arm, apparently from the fin of his 
formidable enemy.” 


The loss of human life by wild ani- 
tals in the upper parts of India, is 
frightful. During the last four years 
above one thousand children have been 
devoured by wolves alone, and in the 
vicinity of the city of Agra; yet with all 
this horror before their eyes, the natives 
cannot be induced to slay a wolf, be- 
lieving that where their blood is shed, 
the ghosts of their little victims will 
appear. When a wolf is caught, there- 
fore, the people merely hang a bell 
upon his neck, that in his rambles the 
ringing may give warning to the chil- 
dren. Perhaps nothing would be of 
more service in these countries than 
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the giving a large reward for each 
head brought in, even if the supersti- 
tious feelings of the natives were in some 
degree outraged. Public safety de- 
mands some such measure as that which 
cleared Europe from similar plagues. 
We must not conclude this paper 
without a reference to the “ Abode of 
Snow’—the Himalaya, that stupen- 
dous chain, whose peaks are thrice the 
elevation of our highest European 
mountain. Twenty thousand feet have 
been barometrically surveyed and 
trigonometrically confirmed; and at 
this height there were peaks some 
seven thousand feet above the travel- 
lers. A new field for science has been 
displayed by the discoveries on these 
ranges. Those districts lying above a 
certain elevation, and which have been 
hitherto calmly consigned to eternal 
snow, are now proved to be here not 
only inhabited, but made healthy and 
delightful stations for Europeans. Some 
years ago the limit of perpetual congela- 
tion was fixed by theory at from ten to 
twelve thousand feet above the level of 
the sea ; yet on these mountains campa~ 
nulasand ammonites have been found b 
Englishmen at 16,800 feet on the nort 
side ; at 13,000, birch, juniper, and pine 
appear ; at 12,000, the oak is verdant 
and flourishing ; at 11,400, the villagers 
cut green crops. Captain Webb found 
barley and buck-wheat at 11,000 feet ; 
and at 630 feet above this elevation the 
same officer encamped, surrounded b 
oaks, pine, and rhododendra, wit 
strawberries and currants in full blow, 
and myriads of European wild flowers 
all around them. A halting-place has 
been appointed at Samsici, on the banks 
of the Shelti, at an elevation of 15,600 
feet, or nearly three miles and a half 
above the sea : and the landscape there 
is described as beautiful, “ verdant hills, 
herds of deer, and lovely banks of 
shrubs.” To the conchologist the strata 
of shells found on these mountains are 
full of interest. Cockles, muscles, uni- 
valves, &c. have been discovered on 
the highlands, about 15,500 feet, in a 
bed of granite and pulverised slate, 
the adjacent rocks being shell lime- 
stone. Dr. Gerard describes some 
extensive tracts of shell formations, 
discovered by him at an elevation of 
fifteen thousand feet. One of the 
blocks which he examined was com- 
posed of a multitude of shells of dif- 
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ferent sizes, imbedded in a matrix of 
calcareous tufa. This was broken from 
a solid mass of 150 cubic feet, appa- 
rently all of the same structure. A 
fresh-water bivalve, resembling the 
unio, was discovered at the same spot. 

Colonies are beneficial to the mother 
country, not only in offering a market 
for manufactures, but also by affording 
a resting place for the feet of those who 
are too restless or unhappy to remain 
at home. Of the former of these two 
grand benefits we shall treat more 
at large when we again meet our 
author, and dilate on the immense 
consequence of each of our transinarine 
possessions in a commercial relation to 
England. The subject of emigration 
is too voluminous in its details, and 
important in character, to be merely 
passed, lightly over ; we shall, there- 
fore, postpone our remarks on this 
head until we come to treat of those 
colonies which are more particularly 
the choice of the British emigrant. 
We merely mention this intended order 
of observation, that our readers may not 
be surprised at the seeming neglect of 
such great and momentous topics. We 
can make no apology for the consump- 
tion of so much time ‘at present, nor 
can we hope to be much more con- 
densed for the future. We should not 
do our duty by the public did we leave 
these subjects without adverting to the 
leading particulars of each branch. 
There is a storm rising rapidly, which 
can scarce fail to sever one or other 
of the colonies from our grasp. The 
gauntlet has already been flung down 
by our North American possessions— 
the West Indies are held by no massive 
bond—the Australasian colony calls for 
an independent legislature—and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the East 
India Company, shackled in their 
power, by the unreasonable interference 
in their commerce, can hold in integrity 
and perfect union those enormous 
regions which have hitherto been the 
brightest gem in our imperial sceptre. 
England received a lesson in the loss 
of the American States, which she 
should not so soon forget; and yet, 
from the policy of those who sway the 
power of this realm, we might well 
believe that there had never been a 
colony ruptured from the kingdom ; nay, 
that there remained none that could 
follow so fearful an example. 
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There is, however, one comfort in 
store for us... Look back on the rise 
of our maritime power—even contem- 
plate the progress of the British rule 
in India alone—trace our glorious 
path from the time that we first visited 
those shores few in numbers, weak, 
needy adventurers thirsting for gain. 
Examine the steps which led us to 
—- until we, from petty traders, 

ave become monarchs over one hun- 
dred millions of our fellow men. Will 
any reflecting creature say that this was 
the work of blind chance—will any 
one have the hardihood to assert that 
no over-ruling Providence swayed the 
destiny of Britain, giving victory to 
the few, strength to the weak, and 
power to the gentle? No, none can 
be found to attribute such a brilliant 
career to fortune, and it is from this 
conviction that we find consolation 
even in the trials of such times as 
these. Conscious that the finger of 
God has done all this, we confide that 
our earthly glory will not pass away 
while this nation professes Christianity. 
Babylon has fallen—Nineveh has pe- 
rished from the eyes of man—Carthage, 
Tyre, Sidon, where are they? They 
became proud—they forgot the source 
of their greatness—they are gone ; 
and so will it be with us if, in our 
pride, we give not the glory where it 
is due. If a poor mortal may judge 
of such things, this time so fatal to 
us, is far off. While the present en- 
deavours for the spread of religion are 
carried on—while knowledge, and by 
knowledge Christianity, is pouring from 
our presses—while the healthy tone of 
feeling that pervades all the classes who 
have any feeling at all, remains, we fear 
not what impious men may do ; secure 
that when the great body is sound, 
the contamination of a few will not 
work the destruction of the whole. 
The voice of praise never ceases in 
the British dominions, as the rays of 
the sun ever illume it. When the 
peasant 6f the forests of America sinks 
in slumber, and the missionaries of 
that land, hymning their praise, rest 
from their labour, then are the inhabi- 
tants of the southern climes rising to 
their task, and the teachers of the 
Heathen pour forth their prayers for 
the success of the good work. Every 
hour gives to rest some dependant of 
our king, and raises to life and light 
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some favoured land owning our gentle our empire, so may the sun of Britain’s 
yoke, and receiving from our hands glory, be never totally obscured, until 
that knowledge which makes their all mortality shall cease, and the great 
welfare here and their happiness here- globe itself pass away. 

after. As perfect night never fulls on 


SONG. 


Oh! my spirit hath warmly cherished 
In dreams of light 

Thy fondness, which now though perished, 
Once shone so bright. 

I have dwelt with the rich, high, power 
Of woman’s truth, 

On many a dear, vanished hour 
Of our early youth, 

When our hearts were so mingled together, 
So deeply wound, 

We deemed not that earth could sever, 
What heaven had bound. 


I heeded not those that pronounced thee 
An heartless one. 

And I scorned the tongue which denounced thee 
When thou wert gone. 

Though others had called thee altered, 
And changed to me, 

The faith of my soul ne’er faltered 
Nor turned from thee. 

I gazed on the last dear token 
Thy love had given, 

And I thought the vow was not broken, 
We breathed to heaven. 


But the light of thy love had faded 
With passing years, 

And the spring of my life was shaded, 
By bitter tears. 

I found all affection banished 
From out thine heart, 

All thine early truth had vanished, 
As stars depart. 

Yet I loved—fondly loved thee, 
Tho’ now no more 

Thou wert as I had proved thee 
In days of yore. 


I am fading—I am wearing on 
To the last deep sleep! 

When this heart is dead, which hath loved so long, 
Oh! wilt thou weep? 

If in thy future hours of gladness 
Thou think’st of me. 

Let there then be a tinge of sadness 
Shed o’er the memory. 

Think of feelings which were slighted, 
Of beauty fled— 

Of hopes which have been blighted— 
Think—of the dead. 
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LETTERS FROM SPAIN.—No. II. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF PROSPER MERIMEE. 


_—— 


Bull-fights are still very much in 
vogue in Spain; there are, however, 
but few among Spaniards of the higher 
class who do not, in some degree, feel 
ashamed of avowing their taste for a 
species of amusement, which it cannot 
be denied, is very cruel ; on this ac- 
count they seek many grave and 
weighty reasons to justify their predi- 
lection for it. First, it is a national 
amusement ; and the word national 
alone would suffice for all purposes—a 
certain kind of drawing-room patriotism 
being quite as potent in Spain as in 
France. In the next place, say they, 
the Romans must be accounted still 
more barbarous than we, for they, in 
their gladigtorial shows, made men 
fight with men. Lastly, add the econ- 
omists, the interests of agriculture are 
advanced by this custom, inasmuch as 
the high prices given for bulls, for the 
amphitheatre, induces the farmers to 
rear numerous herds. It should be 
understood that all bulls are not pos- 
sessed of courage enough to encounter 
stoutly men and horses, and that out 
of twenty, scarcely one is found of 
sufficient mettle to figure in the amphi- 
theatre ; the remaining nineteen are 
then used in the cultivation of the land. 

The only argument they dare not 
bring forward, and which nevertheless 
would be unanswerable, is that the en- 
tertainment, be it cruel or not, is so 
engrossing in its interest, and causes 
so powerful emotions, that people find 
it impossible to give up the gratifica- 
tion, when once they have overcome 
the effect of the first exhibition. Stran- 

ers, who cannot enter the amphitheatre 
or the first time without a feeling of 
horror, and who do so perhaps merely 
for the purpose of acquitting them- 
selves of having left unperformed any 
of the duties of travellers—strangers, I 
say, soon are seized with the same 
passionate attachment to bull-fights as 
the natives of Spain themselves expe- 
rience. To the shame of humanity it 
must be admitted, that war, with all its 


horrors, has peculiar and extraordinary 
charms, especially for those who can 
view it from a place of security. 

Saint Augustin relates, that when he 
was a young man, he had the greatest 
reluctance possible to witness the 
combats of the gladiators, while as yet 
he had never seen them. Compelled 
by one of his friends to accompany him 
to one of these splendid scenes of 
bloodshed, he vowed mentally that he 
would keep his eyes closed during 
the whole time of the representation. 
At first he kept his resolution well 
enough, and forced his thoughts to 
take a different direction ; but at a cry 
which escaped from the spectators, in 
witnessing the fall of a distinguished 
and favourite gladiator, he opened his 
eyes ; and once opened, he never was 
able to close them again. From that 
~—_ to the time of his conversion, 
he was one of the most passionate 
lovers of the games of the circus. 

After speaking of so eminent a 
Saint, I am almost ashamed to cite 
myself. Still you are aware that I 
have no peculiar taste for sanguinary 
exhibitions. The first time I entered 
the amphitheatre at Madrid, I feared I 
should not have been able to bear the 
sight of blood which there flows so 
freely ; I was especially apprehensive 
that the squeamishness of my feelings, 
which I much distrusted, might make 
me an object of laughter to the ama- 
teurs, habituated to the thing, who had 
given me a place in their box. There 
was not, however, the least ground for 
such an apprehension. The first bull 
made his appearance : was killed: and 
I thought no longer of going away. 
Two hours rolled over without the 
least interruption to the exhibition, 
and still I felt no fatigue. Any other 
tragic perfurmance in the world must 
have failed to interest me in the same 
degree. During the entire period of 
my sojourn in Spain, I have never 
missed a single bull-fight, and I am 
ashamed to confess I prefer those 
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which terminate with the death of the 
animal, to the others, in which they are 
satisfied with tiring out the bulls, which 
have nobs fixed on the points of their 
horns. There is the same difference 
precisely, as in the ancient tourna- 
ments, between mortal combat and 
jousting with bluuted lances. Gene- 
rally speaking, the two kinds of bull- 
fights exactly resemble each other ; 
with this difference only, that in the 
second, the men run little or no risk 
of injury. 

The amusement begins even on the 
evening before the fight. To avoid 
accidents, it is by night that they bring 
the bulls into the stalls attached to the 
amphitheatre (encierro;) and on the 
evening which precedes the day fixed 
for the fight, they graze in a pasture at 
a short distance from Madrid (el 
arroyo.) It forms quite the object of 
an excursion to go to see these bulls, 
which often are brought from a consi- 
derable distance. A great many per- 
sons in carriages, and gentlemen on 
horseback, as well as pedestrians, re- 
pair to the arroyo. Of the young men, 
many wear, on this occasion, the dress 
of the Andalusion majo, or beau of the 
lower classes, and in so doing, take an 
opportunity to display a degree of 
manificence and luxury, which the 
simplicity of their usual dress does not 
admit of. Moreover, this excursion is 
not altogether free from danger: for 
the bulls being at liberty, those who 
have the care of them cannot easily 
controul them; so that people who 
are incautiously inquisitive, have occa- 
sionally something to do to avoid a 
blow from their horns. 

There are amphitheatres (plazas) in 
almost all the great towns in Spain. 
These buildings are very simply, not 
to say rudely constructed. In fact, 
they are in general but immense 
booths, formed of planks, and the am- 
phitheatre of Ronda is always men- 
tioned as a remarkable one, inasmuch 
as it is entirely built of stone. It is 
accounted the finest in Spain, just as 
the castle of Thunderten-tronk was 
deemed the finest in Westphalia, be- 
cause it had a door and windows. 
But of what consequence is the mere 
ornamenting of a theatre, when the 
drama exhibited there is excellent ? 

The amphitheatre of Madrid may 
contain about seven thousand specta- 
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tors, who enjoy ingress and egress 
without confusion, by means of a great 
number of doors. In general, the 
seats are formed of benches of wood 
or stone; some boxes have chairs. 
That of his Catholic Majesty is the 
only one whose decorations can be 
suid to be in any degree handsome. 

The arena is enclosed by a strong 
palisade, about six feet in height. At 
two feet from the ground, there runs 
all round, and on both sides of the 
palisade, a projection in the wood—a 
sort of footing, or step, as it were 
which aids the ¢oreador, when pursued, 
to get more easily over the barrier. 
A narrew passage separates this from 
the benches of the spectators on a 
level with it, and they are further se- 
cured by a double cord fastened to 
strong posts. This is a precaution 
which has only been taken of late 
years. It happened that a bull not 
only leaped the barrier, a thing which 
happens frequently, but had also sprung 
even upon the benches, where he had 
killed or maimed a great number of 
the too curious. The rope which 
now protects them, is deemed to be 
sufficient to prevent the recurrence of 
a similar accident. 

Four great doors open into the 
arena. One communicates with the 
stalls of the bulls (¢ori/) ; another leads 
to the slaughter-house, (matadero,) 
where they flay and cut up the bulls. 
The two remaining ones are for the 
use of the human actors in the affair. 

A short time before the fight begins, 
the toreadors meet in a large room at- 
tached to the amphitheatre. Close at 
hand are the stables for the horses. 
Farther off, lies an hospital. A sur- 
geon and a priest hold themselves in 
readiness in the neighbourhood, pre- 
pared to give their aid to any who 
should be wounded. 

This room, which is, as it were, the 
greenroom of the theatre, is adorned 
with a representation of the Madonna, 
before which burn a few wax candles ; 
beneath it is a table, having upon it a 
little chafing dish of lighted coals. 

Zach torero, as he enters, first takes off 
his hat to the image, mumbles over in 
haste the end of a prayer, then draws 
a cigar from his pocket, lights it at the 
chating-dish, and smokes as he con- 
verses with his companions and the 
ameteurs who come to discuss with 
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them the merits of the bulls they are 
about to engage with. 

Meanwhile in an inner court the 
men who are to attack on horseback, 
prepare themselves for the combat by 
giving their horses a trial. For this 
purpose, they set them off in a gallop 
against a wall, which they strike with a 
long pole resembling a pike ; they then, 
without quitting this rest, accustom 
their horses to turn about rapidly, and 
as close as possible to the wall. You 
will see presently that this sort of prac- 
tice is by no means without its use. 
The horses they use are cast hacks, 
that are bought for a low price. 
Before they are brought into the arena, 
lest the cries of the multitude and the 
sight of the bulls should scare them, 
they place a bandage over their eyes, 
and fill their ears with wetted tow. 

The appearance of the amphitheatre 
is very animating. The arena, before 
the fight, is filled with people, and the 
benches and the boxes present one 
undistinguishable mass of heads. There 
are two kinds of places. Those on 
the side of the amphitheatre which is 
shaded from the sun, are the dearest, 
and the most convenient ; nevertheless, 
the sunny side is always furnished with 
fearless amateurs. One sees much 
fewer women than men, and the most 

art are of the rank of manolas (of the 
con classes). In the boxes one oc- 
casionally remarks some very well- 
dressed ladies, but few young women. 
The French and English romancers 
have in some measure depraved the 
taste of the Spaniards, and deprived 
them of their respect for their ancient 
customs. I do not think it is absolutely 
forbidden to ecclesiastics to be present 
at these spectacles, but at the same 
time I never saw but one in the dress 
of his profession (at Seville.) I have, 
however, been told that many resort to 
them in disguise. 

At a signal given by the person who 
presides over the arrangements, an 
alguazil mayor, accompanied by two 
others, alquazils, all three on horse- 
back, and followed by a body of caval- 
ry, clear the arena, and the narrow 
corridor which separates it from the 
benches. Upon their retiring with 
their attendants, a herald, escorted by 
a notary and two alquazils on foot, 
enters, for the purpose of reading in 
the midst of the open space, a precla- 
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mation, forbidding any person to throw 
anything into the arena, or to distract 
the attention of the combatants by 
cries, or signs, &c. Scarcely has he 
made his appearance when, notwith- 
standing the serious opening of the 
form: “In the name of the king, 
whom God long preserve’—hootings 
and hisses are raised on every side, 
which last during the reading of the 
proclamation, which, . moreover, is 
never paid the least attention to, In 
the amphitheatre, and there alone, the 
people rule with sovereign sway, and 
are allowed the most unrestrained 
licence of saying and doing whatever 
they please. 

There are two principal kinds of 
toreros—the wpicadors, who fight on 
horseback armed with lances, and the 
chulos on foot, who embarrass and dis- 
tract the bull, by waving before him 
cloths of bright colours. Among the 
latter are banderilleros and the matadors, 
of whom I shall presently have occa- 
sion to speak. They all wear the 
Andalusian dress, nearly resembling 
that of Figaro in the barber of Seville; 
but instead of breeches and silk stock- 
ings, the picadors have pantaloons of 
thick leather, stiffened with wood and 
iron, for the purpose of guarding their 
legs and thighs from the blows of the 
bull’s horns. On foot they are obliged 
to spread out their legs in walking, 
like a pair of compasses ; and if they 
happen to be thrown down, they can 
scarcely raise themselves but with the 
assistance of the chulos. Their saddles 
are very high, of the Turkish shape, 
with stirrups of iron, slipper-shaped, 
which cover the feet entirely. To 
give them the greater command over 
their hacks, they have spurs armed 
with points of two inches in length. 
Their lance is thick, very strong, and 
terminates in an iron point, extremely 
sharp, but as the amusement must not 
be cut short, this point is furnished 
with a roll of cord, which does not per- 
mit more than about an inch of the 
iron to enter into the bull’s flesh. 

One of the alguazils on horseback 
receives in his hat a kev, which the di- 
rector of the sports throws to him. 
This key does not open anything, but 
he carries it, nevertheless, to the man 
whose duty it is to open the ¢ori/, and 
then instantly makes his escape in full 
gallop, followed by the shouts of the 
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crowd, who call out to him that the 
bull is out already, and in pursuit of 
him. This is a standing joke at every 
bull-fizht. 

Meanwhile, the picadors have taken 
their places. There are generally two 
on horseback in the arena; two or 
three others hold themselves prepared 
without, ready to replace them in case 
of accidents, such as death, fracture of 
a limb, &c. A dozen chulos on foot 
are dispersed up and down within the 
open space, so near as to be able mu- 
tually to afford assistance to each other. 

The bull, which has been previously 
irritated, purposely, in his stall, by 
pricking and rubbing him with nitric 
acid, rushes out furious. Generally 
he comes with a bound into the middle 
of the arena, and there suddenly stops 
quite short, astonished at the noise 
which he hears, and the crowd by 
which he sees himself surrounded. 
He carries on the nape of his neck a 
knot of ribbons, attached by a little 
hook fastened in his skin. The colour 
of these ribbons indicates the herd 
(vacada) from which he comes ; but an 
experienced amateur recognizes, on 
merely seeing the animal, to what pro- 
vince and breed he belongs. 

The chu/os draw near, wave before 
the bull their bright coloured hoods, 
and endeavour to draw him towards 
one of the picadors. If the beast is 
courageous, he charges without hesita- 
tion. The picador, holding his horse 
well in hand, fixes himself, his lance 
poised beneath his arm, exactly facing 
the bull ; and seizes the moment when 
he stoops his head, ready to strike with 
his horns, to wound him with his lance 
upon the nape of the neck, and not 
any where else ;* he leans forward on 
the blow with the whole force of his 
body, and at the same time gives his 
horse a direction to the left hand, so 
as to leave the bull on his right. If 
all these movements are properly ex- 
ecuted, if the picador is steady, and 
his horse tractable, the bull, carried 
onward by his own impetuosity, passes 
by without touching him. Then it is 
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the duty of the chulos to engage the 
attention of the bull, so as to give the 
picador an opportunity to get off ; but 
often the animal recognizes too well 
the person who has wounded him ; he 
turns himself round suddenly, gains on 
the horse in swiftness; plunges his 
horns into his belly, and overthrows 
both him and his rider. The latter is 
immediately assisted by the chulos ; 
some of them raise him up, while the 
others, waving their hoods abont the 
head of the bull, turn off his attention, 
attract him towards themselves, and 
then make their escape from him, b 

gaining the barrier in a race, which 
they bound over with surprising activi- 
ty. The Spanish bulls run as fast as a 
horse, and if the chulo should be far 
off from the barrier, he would not 
escape without difficulty. For this 
reason the horsemen, whose life depends 
always on the address of the chulos 
rarely venture themselves in the centre 
of the arena; when they do so, it is 
accounted a mark of unusual hardihood,. 

Once again set on his legs, the pica- 
dor immediately remounts his horse, 
that is, if he should also be able to 
rise. It is of little consequence that 
the poor beast loses torrents of blood, 
that his entrails drag along the ground, 
and twist themselves round his legs ; 
so long as a horse is able to stand on 
his feet, he must face the bull. If he 
should be completely gone, the picador 
goes out, and returns in a moment on 
a fresh horse. 

I have said that the blow of a lance 
can inflict but a slight wound on the bull, 
and it has little effect further than to 
excite him. Meanwhile, however, the 
onset of the horse and his rider, the vio- 
lence of his own movements and above 
all, the reaction caused by his stopping 
suddenly on his houghs, tire him out 
soon enough. Often, also, the pain of 
the wounds he receives from the lance 
disheartens him, and then he becomes 
afraid again to attack the horses, or, 
to use the tauromachie phrase, he 
refuses to enter. Nevertheless, if he 
be a stout bull, he probably has already 


* I saw one day a picador overthrown, who was in imminent danger of losing his 
life, if his comrade had not rescued him, and caused the bull to recoil, by giving him 


a blow of his lance on the nose. 


The circumstances should have made his excuse. 


Nevertheless, I heard some old amateurs exclaim—“ Shame! Shame !—a blow of the 


lance on the pose ! 


That fellow ought to be turned out.” 
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killed four or five horses. ‘The picadors 
then rest themselves, and the signal is 
given for flinging the banderillas. 

These are sticks of about two feet 
and a half in length, wrapped about 
with paper cut into strips, and termi- 
nating in a sharp point, with barbs to 
make it stick fast in the wound. The 
chulos hold one of these darts in each 
hand. ‘The surest manner of striking 
with them is to approach softly behind 
the bull, then suddenly to rouse him 
by clashing the banderillas one against 
the other. The bull turns back asto- 
nished, and makes a charge upon his 
assailant without hesitating. At the 
moment that he almost touches him, as 
he stoops his head to strike, the chulo 
buries at the same time the two dan- 
derillas in each side of his neck, a feat 
which he can only accomplish when 
holding himself for an instant strait 
before, and quite close to the bull, and 
almost between his horns; he then 
draws aside, allows him to pass, and 
gains the barrier to place himself in 
safety. The least absence of mind, a 
single movement of doubt or fear, 
would be sufficient to cost him his 
life. Yet, notwithstanding, connois- 
seurs consider the duty of the danderil- 
leros as the least hazardous of all. If 
by misfortune he should fall as he 
strikes with the danderillas, he must not 
attempt to get up ; he remains motion- 
less where he has fallen. The bull 
seldom strikes a man on the ground, 
not from a feeling of generosity, but 
because in making a rush he shuts his 
eyes and passes over the man withcut 
ere him. Sometimes, neverthe- 
ess, he stops and smells him, as if to 
make sure that he is really dead ; then 
drawing back a few steps, he stoops his 
head to toss him upon his horus; but 
the companions of the danderillero get 
about him, and take off his attention so 
effectually that he is compelled to quit 
the counterfeit corpse. 

Whenever the bull exhibits any 
symptom of cowardice—that is to say, 
when he has not received gallantly at 
least four wounds from the lance, which 
is the strict number—the spectators, 
who are sovereign judges, condemn 
him by acclamation to a sort of torture 
which is at once a punishment and a 
means of arousing his spirit. On all 
sides is raised the cry of fuego! fuego! 
(fire, fire.) There is then handed to the 
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chulos, instead of their usual arms, 
banderillas, the handles of which are 
wrapped round with squibs. The 
poiut is furnished with a bit of lighted 
tinder. As soon as it has penetrated 
the skin, the tinder is driven back upon 
the match of the squibs; they take fire, 
and the flame, which is given a direc- 
tion towards the bull, burns him to the 
quick, and causes him to make jumps 
and bounces which amuse the aa 
excessively. And indeed it is an ex- 
traordinary sight to behold this power- 
ful animal, foaming with rage, len 
the burning denderillas, and tossing 
himself about in the midst of fire and 
and smoke. In despite of all that has 
been said by the poets, I must declare, 
that of all the animals I have ever ob- 
served, not one has less expression in 
its eyes than the bull; or, I should 
rather say, changes less their expres- 
sion; for that of the bull’s eyes is 
always indicative of brutal and savage 
stupidity ; seldom does he evince his 
pain by roars ; wounds either enrage 
him or terrify him ; but never, if I may 
be allowed the expression, does he seem 
to reflect upon his fate; never does he 
weep like the stag—consequently he 
excites pity only when he distinguishes 
himself by his courage. 

Sometimes, on remarkable occasions, 
the shaft of the banderilla has attached 
to it a long silk net, in which are in- 
closed some little birds. The point of 
the banderilla, when it strikes, cuts the 
Knot which closes the net, and the birds 
make their escape after having fora 
a long time fluttered about the ears of 
the bull. 

When the bull has three or four pair 
of banderillas dangling at his neck, it is 
time to finish with him. A roll of the 
drum is heard ; forthwith one of the 
chulos selected beforehand, who is 
called the matador, advances from 
amongst his companions. Richly 
dressed, and covered with gold lace 
and silk, he holds a long sword, and a 
scarlet cloak fastened to a staff, to 
enable him to manage it more conve- 
niently. This cloak is called the mu- 
leta. He comes forward under the 
box of the president, and, with a low 
bow, asks permission of him to kill the 
bull. This is a form which most fre- 
quently takes place but once during 
the bull-fight. The president, as a 


matter of course, answers in the affir- 
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mative by a motion of his head. 
Thereupon the matador gives a loud 
viva, cuts a caper in the air, throws 
down his hat upon the ground, and 
sets off to engage with the bull. 

There are certain laws to be ob- 
served in these encounters, just as 
much as in a duel; and to infringe 
them would be as dishonourable as to 
kill one’s adversary treacherously. For 
instance, the matador cannot strike the 
bull in any other place than just where 
the nape of the neck meets the back, 
which the Spaniards call the cross. 
The blow must be given directly 
downwards, never from beneath. Better 
a thousand times would it be that he 
should lose his life rather than strike 
the bull underneath, from one side, or 
behind. The sword which the mata- 
dors use is long, stout, and double- 
edged ; the hilt, very short, terminates 
in a knob which rests against the palm 
of the hand. Much practice and nice 
skill is necessary in making use of this 
weapon. 

Besides, to kill the bull handsomely, 
one must thoroughly comprehend his 
character. On this knowledge depends 
not only the fame, but perhaps the life 
of the matador. 1\t must be understood 
there is as much difference of character 
amongst bulls as amongst men; yet 
they may be divided into two classes, 
very distinct—the lively and the dull. 
I now speak in the language of the 
amphitheatre. The lively come on to 
the attack fearlessly ; the dull, on the 
contrary, are wary, and endeavour to 
tuke their antagonist unawares. The 
latter are extremely dangerous. 

Before he attempts to give the fatal 
blow to the bull with his sword, the 
matador presents to him the muleta, 
and rouses him, watching attentively 
to see if he dashes forward boldly as 
soon as he has perceived him, or if, on 
the other hand, he approaches slowly to 
gain ground, and not to rush on his an- 
tagonist till the moment he thinks he is 
too close on him to permit of his avoiding 
the collision. Frequently a bull is seen 
to toss his head in a threatening man- 
ner, to tear up the ground with his foot 
without attempting to advance, or even 
to retreat with slow steps, endeavour- 
ing to draw the man towards the centre 
of the arena, where it would be almost 
impossible for the latter to escape. 
Others, instead of attacking in a direct 
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line, approach in an oblique direction, 
slowly, and feigning to be exhausted ; 
but as soon as they have calculated 
their distance, they rush forward like an 
arrow. 

To one whois in some degree versed 
in the science of tauromachy, it is a 
most interesting sight to watch the ap- 
proaches of the matador and the bull, 
who, like two skilful generals, seem to 
guess at the intentions of each other, 
and accordingly to vary their tactics 
every moment. A motion of the head, 
a look to the one side or the other, the 
lowering of an ear, are to an expe- 
rienced matador so many indications, 
by no means equivocal, of the plans of 
his foe. At last the bull impatiently 
dashes forward at the scarlet mantle 
with which the matador covers himself 

urposely. His strength is such that 
fe would knock down a wall by striking 
it with his horns ; but the man avoids 
him by an active motion of his body ; 
he vanishes from before him as it were 
by enchantment, and leaves him but 
the light drapery which is raised on 
his horns, setting at nought his fury. 
The headlong impetuosity of the bull 
causes him to rush far past his adver- 
sary; he then pulls up suddenly, 
checking himself on his legs, and these 
sudden and violent reactions weary 
him so much, that if this game 
be prolonged, it alone would be 
enough to kill him. Accordingly, 
Romero, the famous professor of this 
science, says that a good matador 
should kill eight bulls with seven blows 
of his sword. One out of eight dies 
of fatigue and rage. 

After several passes, when the mata- 
dor thinks he is well acquainted with 
the temper of his antagonist, he pre- 
pares to give him the finishing blow. 

Fixing himself firmly on his legs, he 
sets himself in front of him, and waits 
motionless at a convenient distance. 
His right hand, grasping the sword, is 
drawn back as high as his head; his 
left, stretched forward, holds the muleta, 
which, almost touching the ground, in- 
duces the bull to stoop his head. It is 
at this instant that he gives him the 
fatal blow with all the strength of his 
arm, enforced by the weight of his 
body, and also by the impetiosity of 
the bull. The sword, which is three 
feet in length, often enters up to the 
very hilt ; anc if the stroke is properly 
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directed, the man has nothing further to 
fear. The bull stops short suddenly ; 
the blood flows but slowly; he raises 
up his head; his legs totter under 
him; and all of a sudden he tumbles 
like a heavy mass, Instantly from all 
the benches burst deafening vivas ; 
handkerchiefs wave ; the hats of the 
majos fly into the arena, and the victo- 
rious hero modestly makes his obei- 
sances to every side. 

Formerly, they say, there never was 
given more than one thrust ; but every 
thing is degenerated, and now it is eb 
dom that a bull falls at the first blow. 
Notwithstanding, if he seems to be 
wounded mortally, the matador does 
not reiterate the stroke; with the aid 
of the chulos he causes him to wheel 
round in a circle, exciting him by their 
cloaks, so as to stupify him in a little 
while. As soon as he falls, a chulo 
gives him the finishing stroke with the 
blow of a poniard on the nape of the 
neck ; and the animal expires on the 
instant. 

It has been observed that almost all 
the bulls have some spot in the amphi- 
theatre to which they always return. 
It is called the querencia. In general 
it is the door by which they came into 
the arena. 

Frequently is the bull seen bearing 
in his neck the fatal sword, the handle 
of which alone projects from his 
shoulder, crossing the arena with slow 
steps, heedless of the chulos and their 
cloaks, with which they follow him. 
He thinks of nothing but dying quietly. 
He seeks the spot which ‘he has fancied, 
drops on his knees, lies down, stretches 
out his head, and dies tranquilly, if a 
blow of a dagger does not come to 
hasten his end. 

If the bull refuses to come on 
to the attack, the matador runs to- 
wards him, and, always at the mo- 
ment when the animal lowers his 
head, he pierces him with his sword 
(estocada de volapié); but if he does 
not lower his head, or if he flies and 
will not come on, it becomes necessary, 
in order to kill him, to employ a very 
cruel expedient. A man, armed with 
a long poll terminating in a sharp 
blade, crescent-shaped, (media luna, ) 
treacherously cuts his houghs from be- 
hind, and as soon as he falls, they finish 
him with a stroke of a poniard. This 
is the only conclusion of a fight which 
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is repugnant to the feelings of every 
one. It is a species of assassination. 
Fortunately it but seldom happens that 
it is necessary to have recourse to it to 
kill a bull. 

A flourish of trumpets announces 
his death. Forthwith three mules 
harnessed enter the amphitheatre in 
full trot; a knot of rope is fixed be- 
tween the horns of the bull, a hook is 
per through it, and the mules drag 
iim off in a gallop. In two minutes 
the corpses of the horses and that of 
the bull disappear from the arena. 

Each fight lasts about twenty mi- 
nutes, and usually they kill eight bulls 
in an afternoon. If the entertainment 
has been but indifferent, upon the de- 
mand of the public the president of 
the bull-fights grants one or two sup- 
plemental fights. 

You see that the trade of a éorero is 
quite ‘sufficiently dangerous. On an 
average, two or three lose their lives 
every year in all Spain. Few of them 
arrive at an advanced age. If they do 
not die in the amphitheatre, they are 
obliged at an early period to give it 
up in consequence of their wounds, 
The famous Pepe Illo received in his 
life six-and-twenty wounds from bulls’ 
horns : the last caused his death. The 
salary of these people, high as it is, is 
not the sole inducement they have to 
adopt so hazardous a trade. Glory 
and public applause give them courage 
to brave death, There is something 
so pleasurable in a triumph before five 
or six thousand spectators. Accord- 
ingly, it is not unusual to see amateurs 
of high birth sharing the dangers and 
the glory of the professional toreros. 
I myself have seen at Seville, a Mar- 
quis and a Count discharging the fune- 
tions of a matador at a public bull- 
fight. 

Certain it is that the public can 
hardly be deemed indulgent to the 
toreros. The slightest indication of 
timidity is punished by hootings and 
hisses. “The most cutting insults rain 
on the offender from every side ; some- 
times by order of the people, (and it is 
the most signal mark of their indigna- 
tion,) an alguazil approaches the ¢orea- 
dor and commands him, under pain of 
being thrown into prison, to attack the 
bull without delay. 

One day the actor Maiquez, indig- 
nant at seeing a matador hesitate 
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before one of the most dull of all the 
bulls, heaped insults on him. “ Master 
Maiquez,” said the matador to him, 
“you must know we do not make be- 
lieve here, as you do on your boards.” 
Public applause, and the desire to 
ain fame, or to retain that which they 
Gen already acquired, oblige the éo- 
readors to adventure beyond the ordi- 
nary dangers to which naturally they 
are exposed. Pepe IlIlo, and after him 
Romero, used to present themselves 
before the bull with their feet chained. 
The coolness of those men, in the 
most imminent danger, had something 
almost miraculous about it. Not long 
since, a picador, named Juan Sevilla, 
was overthrown, and his horse’s belly 
ripped open by an Andalusian bull of 
prodigious strength and activity. This 
bull, instead of allowing his attention to 
be distracted by the chulos, directed 
his wrath entirely against this’ man, 
trampled upon him, and gave him 
many blows of his horns about the 
legs ; but finally perceiving that they 
were too well defended by the gaiters 
of leather, fortified with iron, he drew 
back and lowered his head for the 
purpose of plunging his horn into his 
belly. Atthis moment Sevilla, raising 
himself up by a desperate effort, seized 
with one hand the bull by the ear, and 
oo the fingers of the other into 
is nostrils, while he held his head 
close under that of the furious beast. 
In vain did the bull shake him, trample 
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him under his feet, dash him against 
the ground, never was he able to make 
him let zo his hold. Every one beheld 
with consternation this unequal con- 
test. It was apparently the death- 
struggle of a brave man; one was 
almost tempted to regret that it was 
prolonged ; it was impossible either to 
cry out, or breathe, or turn away one’s 
eyes from this fearful sight ; it lasted 
nearly two minutes. At length the 
bull, conquered by the man in this 
close encounter, abandoned him to 
pursue the chulos. Every one expected 
to see Sevilla carried out of the en- 
closure in the arms of his companions, 

He was raised up; scarce was he 
on his feet before he seized a cloak, 
and was about to attack the bull, not- 
withstanding his heavy boots, and the 
inconvenient armour of his legs. They 
were obliged to take the cloak from 
him forcibly, or he certainly would have 
been killed this time. They bring 
him a horse; he vaults upon him 
boiling with rage, and attacks the 
bull in the very centre of the arena. 
The encounter of these two valiant ad- 
versaries was so violent, that both horse 
and bull fell on their knees. Oh! if 
you had heard the vivas—if you had 
witnessed the frantic joy, the sort of in- 
toxication of the crowd, in beholding so 
much courage and so much good for- 
tune, you would have united with me 
envying the lot of Sevilla! This man 
is immortalized at Madrid. 


PARAPHRASE. 


«“ Colum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.” 


* 


—— 


Tracts may be traversed—desarts passed, 
And many a billow’s roar, 

And there this weary bark be cast, 
Where winter locks the shore. 


Yet fear not—though without there’s cold, 
Within our friendships lie, 

And there the blood its heat must hold, 
The heart its love, or die. 













ANNA. 


Of all the names belonging to dear woman 
It seems to me that Anna’s the most common ; 
Yet notwithstanding this, upon my life, 

Anna’s the name I wish for in a wife. 

When through the world I look abroad, I find 
That Anna’s differ much in form and mind ; 
And, for one Anna whom I could adore, 

I find a dozen vixens, aye, and more. 

We all agree that no one but a goose 

Would patiently submit to Ann-a-buse ; 

And certainly there’s not a greater pest 

In this sad world of ours, than Ann-a-rrest. 
Then Ann-a-potkecary is quite too physical, 
And Ann-a-crostic is by far too quizzical. 
There’s Ann-a-ttorney wastes a deal of paper, 
And Ann-a-byss is an eternal gaper. 

The former, too, of these is thought litigious ; 
And Ann-a-baptist is much too religious. 

I never yet up face of mountain went, 
Without most loudly cursing Ann-a-scent. 
Then Ann-a-stronomer looks far too high 

For such an humble personage as I. 

Yet, though I say I’m humble, you must know 
That Ann-a-pprentice is as much too low. 


Here let me finish this unpleasant stricture, 
And view the better side of Anna’s picture. 
Now, of this name a few there are ’twould seem, 
Who certainly these faults in part redeem. 
All sordid thoughts I scorn, but yet I’m told 
Whoe’er gets Ann-a-nnuity gets gold. 

In matters of importance I’d consult 

No foolish, giddy, girl, but Ann-a-dult. 

In times of danger, too, I should rely 

Upon the friendly aid of Ann-a-/ly. 

In Ann-a-ssembly there is great variety, 
Which, in a wife you know, prevents satiety. 
T understand that ev’en the fair sex quarrel 
About the form and make of Ann-a-pparel. 
Soldiers are always fond of Ann-a-rray, 

But fonder still, it seems, of Ann-a-fray. 
Then Ann-a-ccacia loves the forest glade, 
And Ann-a-nemone the modest shade. 

I'll pledge my honour, too, as I’m a sinner 
That Ann-a-sparagus eats well at dinner. 

So, after all, I am obliged to state 

That the good qualities prepondetate : 

All human happiness is but a toy, 

There is no pleasure without Ann-a-//oy. 





“Avat has in the vocative va, but only in addressing a deity. 
Matthie's Greek Grammar.— Vol. 1. page 138. 
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THE INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN. 


This world is a strange one—so full 
of selfishness, mischief, and nonsense 
of all description, that one does not 
know well whether to laugh or cry at 
it. When one thinks of the petty 
aims to outstrip, and, if it may be, to 
circumvent, the high learning of some 
pragmatical pismires, the furtive pro- 
pensities of others, and the nonsense 
of them all, we are apt to laugh ; but 
when we think of the serious passions 
that in the meantime ayitate, and the 
serious misery that often ensues, there 
is a necessity for chastening our merri- 
ment; and even a philosopher must 
sometimes be forgiven a sigh. I know 
no application that these reflections 
have to the story I am about to tell, 
which, as far as I can judge, is one of 
pure merriment. But there must be 


some latent application notwithstand- 
ing, for they have been suggested by 


it; and I believe they would form an 
introduction sufficiently suitable to 
every story of human life. 

I was travelling in the north of Eng- 
land,and in the course of my travels had 
come to Kendal, in Westmoreland. I 
do not consider this town at all humor- 
ous in itself; on the contrary, to judge 
from appearances, it is as dull and pro- 
saic as need be. But it stands well 
for occasionally seeing some wandering 
oddities. From the course of roads, 
as they at present run, (A. D. 1834) 
it stands on a spot that connects the 
land of Lakes with the land of Cakes; 
and whence the stream of humour, 
native and imported, travels southward, 
till all sinks in London, that ocean of 
every thing remarkable, and where, 
consequently, every thing ceases to be 
remarked. 

We had travelled from Carlisle with- 
out change of company; and as it varied 
little till we reached our journey’s end, 
I may here describe the company: one 
was tall, and looked grave—but these 
fellows often relax ; another was short, 
and looked merry—but these, again, 
often prove glum; a third was neither 
tall nor short, with no particular cha- 


racter; the fourth was a little dark 
spirit, wearing spectacles and a black 
handkerchief, thin and fidgetty, and in 
every appearance a wasp, and certainly 
as decidedly a character in his way, as 
the others were wanting in markedness 
in any way. He cocked his spectacles 
at every thing, and upon every thing 
had a remark, and it was much oftener 
unpleasant than otherwise. But we 
had begun to become accustomed to 
them, and so to take them easily, or 
rather as wise people take physic—that 
is to say, not to take them at all; 
when something occurred that a little 
changed the system of our feelings, 
and gave just that gentle motion to 
our spirits that amused without 
fatiguing us, and placed us so far 
above a neighbour as to make us con- 
tented with ourselves. 

The occasion was this: we were 
standing at the inn door of the afore- 
said Kendal; the day was a dull one 
in December, uncertain if it should 
rain or snow, but in the mean time 
doing neither, yet gloomy, as a great 
man when he affects to be thinking— 
when a well fed, fattish looking gentle- 
man, in a round face, with a very good 
complexion, a couple of straight eyes, 
and the usual complement of nose, a 
brown surtout, and drab-coloured trow- 
sers, and spatterdashes, walked up, and 
very courteously, but at the same time 
confidently, asked room in the coach 
beside us for a portfolio of the size of 
a large breakfast tray. As it was not 
proposed for my side, I had no interest 
in opposing it, and therefore said 
nothing. But the little dark spirit 
took it up on principle, and therefore 
voted it an intrusion. “’Tis Mr. 
Worpswortw’s,” said the young man 
of indefinite height and character ; and 
at the same time adjusted it by the 
co ch door, so as at once to be safe, 
and give no annoyance. “ Mr. Words- 
worth’s !” said little vinegar: “ you 
don't say so?” “Ido.” “The great 
Mr. Wordsworth’s ?” “To be sure; 
lives in Cumberland, and most proba- 
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bly is now going up to London with 
the materials of a publication!” “Is 
he on the coach?” “He is.” “I 
should like above all things to see 
him. I have seen Sir Walter Scott, 
&e. &c., and should wish exceedingly 
I had seen Mr. Wordsworth. Coach- 
man !——” and he began to make an 
effort to have the coach door opened ; 
but Jehu had just handled his whip, 
so the penny trumpet of the passenger 
was drowned amid the rattle of the 
coach wheels on the stones, a thing 
that must often happen, or the life of a 
coachman would be terrible. 

As we are something in the great 
line ourselves, we had no particular 
inclination to be bored about curiosities 
of the same description ; we had seen 
him, and were satisfied, and so resigned 
ourselves to sleep; and enquiries 
about the dress and address of a gen- 
tleman of ordinary dimensions and de- 
meanour, however interlarded by obser- 
vations about others of that same stamp, 
could not last for ever ; so by the time 
we had reached Millthorpe, the storm 
had tolerably subsided. There our 
friend determined to make a bolt ; but 
no one else was similarly inclined; and 
the guard, upon being applied to, suid, 
“we don’t change here ;” and in a few 
moments the wheels went round again. 
At Bolton the little fellow scrambled 
out—but we had no particular wish 
to humour the thing; so by the time 
he could accomplish his exit, no out- 
side passenger was to be seen—some 
had gone into the house, some into 
the stables ; the coachman was lighting 
his candle, (as it is termed,) and the 
guard knew nothing about Mr. Words- 
worth, and, besides, was busy about a 
wisp of straw. The little man gazed 
and lingered, turning his spectacles in 
all directions ; still nobody of the de- 
scription wanted, came—and murmur- 
ing, “ it is very odd,” he again took his 
place in the coach. He looked eagerly 
out of the windows—sometimes at one 
side, sometimes at the other—still Mr. 
W. came not, from before at least, and 
the coach again drove off. “I shall 
see him at Lancaster,” said he; “we 
dine there, don’t we 2” and the answer 
was, “we do.” “I shall dine with 
him,” rejoined the other confidently : 
“go where he will, I shall entreat to 
join. him ;” and he seemed satisfied 
with the idea, to our great gratification. 
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Still, if the coach stopped but for ‘a 
moment, he would pop his head out, 
writhing upward like a worm, and 
looking before and behind—and still 
the remark was, “it is very odd!” 
Mr. W. was invisible. 

As we stopt at Lancaster, the guard 
pronounced in a loud and distinct 
voice, “ Gentlemen, the time is twenty- 
five minutes,” which may be elegant] 
understood to mean fifteen. We had, 
without one word upon the subject— 
and I know not from what motive— 
begun to be as desirous to disappoint 
little Vinegar, as we called him, as he 
was to avoid it. In this view the tall 
gentleman, aided by a huge cloak, 
effectually filled up one door, while 
the short one, and the portfolio, as 
effectually interdicted the other. The 
little man bounced about like a squir- 
rell in a cage—now striving to have a 
peep at one side, now at another, but 
all to no purpose—he could see no- 
thing. “ He'll be gone, to a certainty,” 
he ejaculated ; “ he cannot choose else! 
I shall lose him, of course !” and some 
reflections began to escape about the 
size and slowness of some people. 
“Sir?” said the short gentleman, with 
great solemnity. “I don’t allude to you, 
of course,” said Vinegar. “Did you 
speak to me?” said our tall friend. 
“No; I spoke to myself,” said Splene- 
tic, and at last jumped down. That 
moment he hastened up to the public 
room. Mr. W. was hot there. “ Any 
gentleman taken a private room?” 
“ Don’t know, Sir.” “Good Heaven, 
what stupidity!” and he descended as 
quickly as he had come up. Ina few 
moments he came up again quite out 
of breath, and in the last degree cha- 
grined. He had found a gentleman 
in a private room, exactly answering 
the description of the person he sought, 
and lolling, as he thought, in a very 
intellectual manner ; and he had imme- 
diately intreated to join him, when, to 
his horror, he discovered he bad a 
squint, and consequently could not be 
Mr. Wordsworth! “May I ask if I 
have the honour of addressing Mr. 
Wordsworth ?” said he. “ No, Sir,” 
answered the party questioned ; “my 
name is Potts.” “ Potts, gentlemen ! 
Alfred Peter Potts! He is a hard- 
wareman and ironmonger from Bir- 
mingham. Here is his card, with all 
the adornment of skewers and grid- 
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irons, proper for a shop-bill ;” and he 
threw the card on the table. One half 
of the company did not understand 
him ; the other had not time to listen 
to him ; but he went on :—* A gentle- 
man dressed very like this person had 
gone off as the coach was coming 
slowly up High-street, and doubtless 
would be taken up in the outskirts, if 
taken up at all.” We pretended to 
sympathise, but more than one had 
occasion to lean back that he might 
smile without being uncivil. Mean- 
time the hare soup had shewn itself of 
the right kind, and escaped. He had 
the happiness of hearing every one 
speak well of it; but unfortunately 
in the past tense, for the last drop 
had just been appropriated by the 
divider. He desired that more 
might be brought, and the servant de- 
scended ; but after he had been re- 
peatedly rung for, reported that there 
was no more. “ What else is at table ? 
Is that a turkey?” “It was, Sir,” said 
the carver. “ Thank you for a wing, Sir.” 
“They had taken flight.” “A little 
of the breast ?” “ Such an impression 
had been made upon that, that it could 
be impressed no more.” “ A /eg, then.” 


“There had only been two, and the 


” 


last one had that moment walked off 
“Shall I have any thing?” at last 
shouted the little fellow. But this 
being addressed to nobody in particu- 
lar, nobody in particular noticed it, 
till the waiter stepped forward : 
“ Here is mutton,” said he; _ but, 
after inspection, it proved too fat. 
Beef ?—underdone ; at least it appear- 
ed so. Veal ?——his aversion. Here's 
some very excellent boiled beef, Sir! 
—It was tough as the deuce, and there 
were now no potatoes; or they were 
smashed to a thousand atoms, and cold. 
There was nothing else however, and 
so it was taken. The rest were by 
this time at their pudding, or tarts and 
cheese, not forgetting their warm 
brandy and water. A friend mali- 
ciously recommended to him to secure 
his brandy and water; and he did so, 
but wasting his time for dinner in 
ridiculous complaints while ordering 
his drink ; so that, he had only taken 
a few mouthfuls when the horn sound- 
ed! was there ever anything so pro- 
voking ?—The time cannot be up!— 
impossible! Waiter! tell me how 
long we have been here! The time is 
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up, Sir, said two or three, while adjust- 
ing their cravats, having already paid 
their bills. He now recollected he 
should want change. Then came higgling 
with an abominable purse! and just as 
a sovereign was got—come, gentle- 
men, shouted the guard. Compelled 
to resume his great coat, our little 
friend could neither taste dinner nor 
drink ; and as we descended he was 
roaring to the empty rooms about his 
change. He might have taken that 
interval to help himself a little, but 
that he required to run from room to 
room, in quest of the servant to whom 
he had given his money. His “ change” 
was at last got in the coach, by the 
guard’s compassionately waiting a few 
moments ; but there was no time for 
counting it, and some part of it was 
dropt in the straw! And where is Mr. 
Wordsworth? He had been quietly 
seated on the coach, (for he was not 
get in) an unconscious spectator of all 
the misery he had occasioned ; and in 
that moment he might have been seen ; 
but his admirer was too busy ; and, 
just as he had thrust out his head, to 
have a peep, if possible, if but of the 
tip of a nose; the coach drove off, and 
there was a cry from all quarters to 
shut the windows. It is very odd! 
said our friend once more, and again 
resigned himself to his fate. 

It was now becoming dark, and 
drizzled, and our dinner had made us 
heavy ; we consequently would not be 
disturbed ; at the first halt, however, 
our friend attempted to pop out; but 
in doing so, elicited a roar from his 
opposite neighbour—* Just upon a 
corn, by Jove!”—that completely oc- 
cupied him in apologies, enquiries, 
and remarks upon the severity of such 
an infliction, &c. till, in spite of his 
evident hurry, the coach again drove 
off ; and he sat down almost in despair, 
ejaculating “ it is very odd!” 

At the next stage horses were 
changed ; but it was now dark; the 
coachman had lighted no Jamp, and 
the passengers were all enveloped in 
an oilcloth, as if they had formed the 
load of a French diligence. 

At Preston not only horses but 
coaches were changed ; and now came 
our hero’s difficulty. The crowd and 
confusion were such that the guard 
stood with the key of the boot in his 
hand, as if it had been a tap, and only 
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rendered luggage after lu e as it 
was distinctly called for. After thus 
slowly securing his own luggage, there- 
fore, (which he had the good sense to 
do) we could hear our friend, as we 
sat comfortably seated in our new vehi- 
cle, at every lull of the tempest of 
wind and tongues, enquiring, does Mr. 
Wordsworth go to Liverpool? At 
last, after several “ don’t knows,” “ don’t 
know indeed,” and “know nothing 
about it,” interspersed with the tossing 
of portmanteaus, and pattering of wind 
and rain, the old driver, during the 
ceremony of receiving his shilling, had 
the humanity to suggest examining the 
way bill. That was first in the hands 
of the clerk, and then by magic trans- 
ferred to the new driver, who was 
busy comparing his passengers ; and 
so engrossed with this, that while our 
friend stood at his elbow pursuing his 
enquiries, the former observing his seat 
vacant proposed to fill it up! Our friend 
at this intimation saw the necessity of at 
once taking his seat ; and it was only 
by breaking his shins on the redoubted 
ep and thundering with his 

ead, and especially his spectacles, 
against the gentleman in the opposite 
side of the coach, to the eminent dan- 
ger of the eyes of both, that he was 
satisfied that Mr. W. or at least his 
luggage, did go to Liverpool. 

“It is very odd !” ejaculated he again ; 
“very odd indeed ;” but at last he cor- 
rected himself and said, it is not odd ; 
it is exactly what always happened to 
me. I am sure I shall not see this 
gentleman let me make what efforts I 
please. I'll bet you any money I 
shan’t. It is a matter of course as I 
shall shew you! You have all heard 
of Sir Walter Scott? Scott of Wa- 
verley? of course. Well! I wanted 
to see him exceedingly ; waited three 
days at the inn of Selkirk for no other 
eee and at last I found that he 

ad returned home. I dressed myself 
as well as I could, and hastened down 
to Abbotsford as soon as I conceived 
it likely he would be stirring ; but 
taking care to ask no questions upon 
the subject ; as I was aware so many 
fools infested him about that time. I 
cannot tell you with what feelings I 
saw the towers of Abbotsford rising 
before me! I entered the park gate, 
terrified that after all I might be 
deemed an intruder—and really pre- 
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pared with no proper excuse—but it 
proved unnecessary. As I entered, 
an elderly person, dressed in a green 
short coat and a black velvet bonnet, 
covering grey hairs—in short exactly 
such a person as I conceive a favourite 
domestic in such an_ establishment 
might be—was digging behind the 
hedge. “ My good friend!” said I, 
(for he seemed though simple yet 
very respectable) “is Sir Walter at 
home?” “ He is”—was the answer. 
“ T have waited three days to see him. 
I should like it beyond any thing, if 
even at a distance.” Well! You ma 
have that satisfaction at last.” “He'll 
have been stirring for sometime ?” 
rejoined I. “He has breakfasted, 
and is just about to set off for Edin- 
burgh,” said the other. Upon hearing 
that, I darted off to anticipate the 
possibility of his going without my 
seeing, if not conversing with him ; 
and by that very act lost the oppor- 
tunity for both! For, upon going to 
the house, I found he had gone out, 
to go in a coach expected to pass 
about that time. I had in fact seen 
and left him, without suspecting it. 
The person I had been conversing 
with, was—Sir Walter Scott! and as 
I again reached the spot, half breath- 
less, I heard the coach door slammed 
after receiving him; and the next 
sound was the grating of its horrible 
wheels among the gravel, bearing him 
from me as it proved for ever. 

How strange it now appeared to me 
that I had not discovered, what cer- 
tainly distinguished the features of that 
great man—the greatest sagacity min- 
gled with the greatest mildness, But 
these things will happen. 

I had a similar fate even with the 
Ettrick Shepherd. I was standing 
one night in the theatre, (for I could 
find no room to sit) to witness the 
performance of Miss O’Neill in Belvi- 
dera. That fine actress and fine 
woman was in the moment of deepest 
grief, when she found that after the 
most passionate appeals to her hus- 
band, and in tones, every one of 
which was equal to a critique on the 
text of the poet, she could not alter 
the unfortunate man’s resolutions, and 
that even her arms, a woman’s last and 
most powerful argument, could not de- 
tain him ; and she had just relinquished 
him, and all the magic of the most ex- 
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uisite form and mien were in opera- 
tion depicting the deepest grief, when 
a plain looking man, thick set, and of 
middle stature, in what the Scotch 
emphatically call a stub-head, and I 
ain not sure if he had not even a 
brown cow-lick, turned round, appa- 
rently to wipe his face, but in fact to 
relieve his feelings—*what do you 
think of that?” said I. “ It is intole- 
rable,” said he. ‘That made me move 
my spectacles, and say 1 thought on 
the contrary—it was pretty good. “I 
mean,” said the other correcting him- 
self, “it is foo good fur me—too 
strong ;” and he was right. 1 turned 
to the business before me and thought 
no more of my plain friend; and he 
soon after left the spot. I then—ex- 
actly then, and not ¢i// then—learned 
it was Hogg! I would have given 
much to see and converse with this 
man; next to Walter Scott, he was 
then famous; and here I had seen 
and conversed with him, without know- 
ing it; and the moment [ did know it, 
had lost him and could not rejoin him; 
for in endeavouring to follow and over- 
take him, I only got squeezed and lost 
my place.” 

We affected to pity him, but I pity 
him if he was deceived. We had long 
set him down as a hard bargain of the 
king’s ; a creature who could not make 
two pence on his own account; but 
who might support the arduous duty 
of doing nothing in a public office ; 
(and this was indeed his station); but 
we were now convinced he wished to 
tie himself to the tail of some great 
man, as boys tie turf to kites; and 
we could not help determining to 
disappoint him on this occasion if we 
could. At last Ormskirk appeared, 
but no change of horses was there ; 
they were changed some miles farther 
on, and to our joy it rained unmerci- 
fully! His last hope was in Liver- 
pool—and there at last we were. Se- 
veral persons went off at different 

arts, but we held fast by the port- 
folio, and no claimant for it appeared. 
We reached the inn, “ Now!” said 
our hero, and bounced up—but our 
portly friend also gradually ascended, 
and with steady energy shut up the 
door, while already two were in pos- 
session of the other. “ He'll be gone!” 
he ejaculated; “I bet a pound with 
any man he is gone now! At last both 
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doors got emptied almost at the same 
instant, but he could not look at both, 
By the time he had determined from 
which he should issue, picked his travel- 
ling cap from the puddle, into which 
in his hurry he had allowed it to fall, 
and secured his portmanteau, which he 
saw dragged to one conveyance, while 
his night-bag was dragged to another ; 
and he wanted neither, the coach was 
nearly deserted ; and some one cried 
“ Mr. Wordsworth’s bag.” “ Give it to 
me,” exclaimed Barnacle, (seizing a 
bag which he saw in a person’s hands.) 
“] am carrying that bag, Sir,” said the 
other, “I'll give you six pence if 
you'll allow me,” said our friend ; and 
again he began fumbling with his ill- 
fated purse. Meantime he saw a bag 
handed in at the door of a dark co- 
loured coach, standing in the middle 
of the street. “If that should be Mr. 
Wordsworth’s coach!” exclaimed he. 
“It is,” said the guard; “give this 
gentleman his night-bag,” and that 
instant the dark coloured coach drove 
off. “I knew it,” said the little fellow, 
and darted after it ; but in one moment 
was sprawling in the mud. He had 
forgotten to consult his cloak, and that 
his portmanteau stood at his feet, and 
they had tripped him. As soon as he 
could get up he threw his cloak open 
most picturesquely, and darted off in 
the direction which he saw the dark 
coach had taken, but it was already 
invisible. He saw it glanced upon by 
the lamps in passing; he heard its 
rumbling, and could follow it for a 
time, but a fresher rumble came in an 
opposite direction, and for a moment 
deafened him; and though he still 
rushed on, it was with an uncertain aim. 
At last he saw several coaches, some 
dark, and going in different directions ; 
and at the first turn the object of pur- 
suit was lost. 

Those who have seen a dear child 
borne off in such circumstances ; or a 
sweet-heart, young, amiable, and dis- 
tractedly fond of one, or rich and not 
reluctant, which is the same; or a 
blackleg cheated of his booty ; or any 
bird or beast of an expected prey.— 
Weil! I never saw any of these— 
but those who have seen and remember 
it, can fancy the grief of our friend, 
He returned, equally dirty and dis- 
ory but satisfied that a fatality only 

ad been accomplished ; and as he 
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stamped on the pavement, (not in pas- 
sion, but to knock off some part of the 
mud,) and projected his hands from his 
coat sleeves, to avoid the horror of 
making them as dirty within as with- 
out, he cried: “That gentleman is 
invisible! positively invisible! He has 
been ninety miles in my company—I 
have made as many efforts to see him, 
and I have never seen so much as the 
skirt of his coat. ‘He is positively in- 
visible, and I submit Ba 

Upon questioning him, we found he 
was keeping a journal of his life, of 
which the meeting of to-day ought to 
have formed a most important chapter. 
“ Never mind him,” muttered my friend, 
and dragged me away. It is not from 
reverence to the individuals these 
fellows write; on the contrary, they 
are as likely to depreciate as to praise, 
or justly estimate. T hey think only of 
themselves and their infernal book! I 
once met. one of those mad journal- 





makers. He was going to see Melrose 
Abbey. We conversed of it, and ex- 


changed cards, and went to see it in 
company. While I admitted its beauty, 
which he had set down as unmatchable, 
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there was no flattery, however fulsome, 
that he did not heap upon me ; but the 
moment I said Elgin exceeded it, he 
swore that it was a mere Scotch criti- 
cism ; and that shew a Scotchman any 
thing, however fine, and he is sure to 
have seen something finer! “ And if 
he has seen something finer,” said I, “is 
he not to speak the truth?” “ Nothing 
could be finer,” said he. And had a 
mad steer not bounced between us, 
which drove us from the church yard, 
in different directions, on that instant 
we must have fought! and even as he 
dropt from the churc ‘h yard wall, half 
pursued by the steer, he shook his fist, 
and looked towards the building, as if 
to say—it is a cursed Scotch criticism, 
and you know it! They are as fero- 
cious as poachers. 

By this time we had reached our inn, 
and had to give directions for supper 
and beds. New faces also greeted us, 
and the newspapers had just come in. 
We, therefore, soon forgot our day’s 
adventures for the present ; but were 
often tickled afterwards with the thought 
of “ The Invisible Gentleman.” 


B. 
































és —_—— quella 
Che trae l'uom dal sepdlcro e’n vita il serba.” 
Petrarca Trionfi. 


“ Oh, that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment—born and dying, 
With the blest tone which made me.” 


SWEET MUSIC. 


I love when the nights are long, 
To list to thy air-winged feet, 
To catch the breath of thy honied song, 
Whilst it wells from a font as sweet, 
As when Hymettian bees do meet. 


WILD MUSIC, 


I love on the halcyon sea 
To hear thy wind-fraught note ; 
More melody it yields to me 
Than ever a feather’d throat, 
Or spirits who on its green heart float. 


SAD MUSIC, 


I love ‘neath the dark yews’ shade, 

Midst the beds of the sleeping dead, 

To hear the echoes thy wild harp made, 

Keeping time with some lone one’s tread, 
Who mourn’d a young love fled. 


DEATH’S MUSIC. 


Arouse with thy trumpet strain, 
And peal o’er the fields of gore— 
For many may meet on that battle plain, 
Who never will hearken more 
To the lips they loved of yore. 
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Axel; a Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 


AXEL; 


A TALE OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 


In the knightly hall of her father’s 
castle, stood fair Agatha of Starschedel, 
before the pedigree of the family, which 
filled the entire space between two 
pillars. She violently pressed her 
small hand against her high-heaving 
bosom, as if she could have prevented 
the beating of her anxious heart, and 
her dark-blue eyes glanced from the 
escutcheons through the high-arched 
windows on the course below, where 
Axel, the groom, with the grace and 
strength of the divine Castor of old, 
was breaking in a young and fiery 
horse. 

“ Well, there is nothing like a good 
rider,” broke out her waiting-maid, 
Kunigonda, who was leaning against 
the window. “Only look, my lady, 
how the animal rears, while the man 
sits on it like a doll.” 

“ That is a silly likeness, if intended 
to be flattering,” said Agatha; and 
blushing at the idea of having betrayed 
herself, she stepped. to the window. 

“Don't torment yourself Axel,” 
called the lerd ec! tne castle from his 
window ; “ yeu may chance to break 
your neck as well as that of Hippolyte. 
He won't leap, the riding master has 
already given him up.” 

“ All depends on the rider,” replied 
Axel’s full deep voice. “He must 
leap for me, even if Tilly and Wallen- 
stein were in him!” and, despite the 
resistance of the snorting animal, he 
galloped towards the end of the course, 
to give him a fair run at the leaping- 
pole. 

“The deuce is in the fellow!” said 
the Baron, with a smile of approbation. 

“Oh, Lord, there’s a pretty acci- 
dent,” screeched Kunigonda, and 
Agatha repressed an anxious sigh. 

With terrible side-leaps the stallion 
was plunging towards the pole, when 
the little daughter of the gardener ran 
over the course, and, frightened at the 
approach of the animal, fell close before 
its hoofs. The terrified spectators were 
unable to call out in time, but Axel 


perceived the child at the fatal moment 
when the horse’s shoes seemed alread 
suspended over her head, and thinking 
only of her danger, he pulled back the 
leaping horse with such vivlence, that 
the animal, thrown on its haunches, 
reared furiously, and appeared likely 
to lose its balance. 

“ He'll fall back!” 
Starschedel. 

“1 can’t look at it,” cried the senti- 
mental Kunigonda, covering her eyes 
with her hands, and peeping through 
her fingers ; while, whiter than her veil, 
Miss Agatha leant against the window- 
pillar; but, in the mean time, Axel 
had dealt the horse a powerful blow 
between the ears with his fist, and it 
dropped on its forelegs once more 
trembling and subdued. Axel jumped 
down—gently lifted the crying child 
from the ground—and with caresses 
carried her to her mother, who was 
hastening in alarm to the spot. 

“ That was a brave act,” cried his 
lordship, “ but the experiment might 
have cost you your life.” 

“ Better Hippolyte and I than the 
innocent child,” said Axel, mounting 
again ; and the horse, now recognising 
his master, willingly and smartly took 
a standing leap over the high pole. 

“You have done your business 
well,” cried the old gentleman from 
the window ; “come up stairs, you 
shall have a bottle of wine.” 

“TI must ride the horse cool first,” 
replied Axel abruptly, and set off, 
accordingly, at a gentle trot. 

“ That fellow is not to be paid with 
gold,” muttered Starschedel, “but he 
speaks in a tone that sometimes makes 
me doubt which of us is the master 
and which the groom.” 

Affected by the scene she had wit- 
nessed, Agatha was leaving the hall: 
her way led her again past the pedi- 
gree. With a deep blush she looked 
at it, and an escutcheon, blackened 
over, met her view. It was that of a 
second cousin, whom Agatha’s father 


cried Baron 
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had but lately struck out on account 
of a mésalliance. With a gloomy pre- 
sentiment she looked at the black spot 
and then at the escutcheon that bore 
her own name, and sighing walked 
quickly from the hall. 

In the aute-room before her father’s 
cabinet, she found, an hour later, the 
dangerous groom. Their eyes sparkled 
as they met for a moment and then 
sought the ground, while a morning 
tinge, the fairest life can boast of, 
mantled on their cheeks. 

“ The gardener’s little Rose has re- 
covered and is quiet now; I am just 
coming from her,” said Agatha in a 
low voice. 

“ May God reward you, lady! who 
sent such an angel upon earth!” ex- 
claimed the groom with enthusiasm. 

“But you must promise, Axel, not 
to ride so furiously again ; I was ina 
great fright about you; I mean the 
child,” stammered Agatha, but becom- 
ing confused left incomplete what she 
did not very well know how to finish. 

“ About me ? that makes me indes- 
cribably happy!” cried Axel, pre- 
ferring the first assigned cause for her 
alarm, and had the boldness to raise to 
his lips the beautiful hand of the 
baron’s daughter. 

The lady offended at such assurance 
drew away, unluckily a moment too 
late, her outraged little hand, and an- 
grily saying: “you forget yourself, 
Axel!” hastily left the room while 
the youth gazed after her in the heart’s 
intoxication, and then entered the 
apartment of the old gentleman, who 
with his spiritual councillor and fac- 
totum, Magister Talander was sitting 
at a game of chess, and high in argu- 
ment if not in oath. In vain the 
heated magister artium proved “ e Da- 
miano, Philippo Carrera aud Gustavo 
Sileno that one of the five impediments 
to castling was when the adversary’s 
man threatened the square over which 
the king must pass; in vain he main- 
tained, Palmedes, Serses, Satrensha and 
even Tamerlan had played thus and 
not otherwise. The old nobleman 
would listen to nothing aud declared 
the stupidity of that rule was so evi- 
dent, that even Axel his groom must 
see it, if he had only an idea of the 
moves. 

“] know the moves, and you are 
wrong,” said Axel cooly. With open 
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mouth his master stared at the insolent 
servant who calmly continued: “ you 
forget that you are talking of a mise- 
rable king of chess, the emblem of a 
lazy, cowardly, despot, who is made to 
be protected by his men, and who if 
perchance he be forced to act by himself, 
moves in a pitifully narrow compass, 
In such a king it is but consistent to 
take the only great step in his life 
with the utmost caution and to refrain 
if danger merely threatens. My king, 
to be sure, would not recognize himself 
in the portrait.” 

“ What is the man talking of his 
king for?” blustered the old gentle- 
man; “our gracious monarch is the 
elector of Saxony.” 

“But not mine,” replied Axel 
proudly, “I have the honour to be a 
Swede.” 

“Tell me for heaven’s sake, magis« 
ter, where this fellow learns his inso- 
lence and his fine phrases ?” asked the 
baron in an under tone. 

“On that subject I have already 
had my own private meditationes,” re- 
plied Talander shaking his head, but 
the baron in an imperious tone said to 
Axel, “there is your wine, but you 
shall drink it to the health of our gra- 
cious elector.” 

“With all my heart,” cried Axel, 
filled the goblet, and swung it up high. 
“ Long live your noble elector and my 
heroic king, and may the alliance they 
have just concluded, be an everlasting 
blessing to Saxony and Sweden !” 

“Again something new,” sneered 
Starschedel ; “ you were with them in 
the cabinet, I suppose, when the treaty 
was concluded. Unfortunately it will 
be still long before we come so far.” 

“We are so far, my lord,” said 
Axel, kindly, and in a familiar manner 
patted him on the shoulder. “ Your 
elector is no king of chess who is 
afraid, quickly and boldly to take the 
step that is decisive for the welfare of 
his country.” He went away, and the 
two veterans remained stiff and im- 
moveable with surprise, like the two 
stone lions at Dresden. 


Agatha’s walk had led her to the 
shaft of a mine long long since aban- 


doned and in ruins. She stood musing 
near the opening, while emulating with 
her lap-dog’s curiosity and intelligence, 
her waiting maid was searching on her 
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hands and knees for something among 
the bushes. They were seen by Ta- 
Jandar, who, laden with bundles of 
herbs, came from botanising. On his 
inquiry, Agatha complained that a 
branch, which she had taken hold of in 
running down the hill, had turn the 
beautiful sapphyre ring, the valued 
gift of her departed mother, from her 
finger, and that it probably had rolled 
into the shaft, as despite all their 
searching they were not able to find it. 

“Oh, thou thoughtless girl!” began 
the magister, glad of the opportunity 
to commence a course of lectures ; 
“not merely as a keepsake of your 
venerated lady mother, that precious 
stone ought to have been prized by 
you; dug and polished under parti- 
cular constellations, it was a talisman 
of your life. Have you so wantonly 
forgotton that the greatest secrets of 
nature are “in verbis herbis et lapidibus ?” 

My presentiment which rarely de- 
ceives me, tells me this loss will have 
a decided influence upon your fate.” 

Anxiously Agatha listened to the 
words of her old master which she was 
wont to consider as oracles, 

“But be not too much alarmed,” 
continued the old man in a milder 
tone, “the same presentiment tells me 
further, that the hand from which you 
will receive your lost jewel, will lead 
you to true happiness.” So saying, 
very mysteriously, but without any 
attempt at becoming the finder, he 
slowly walked down the path towards 
the castle, and Agatha was staring 
after him in dreams, when a rustling 
and crackling was heard in the boughs 
of the old fir that stood near the open- 
ing of the shaft, and from its top 
which leaned against the steep rock, a 
young huntsman boldly swung himself 
from branch to branch and soon stood 
before the astonished girl as—Axel. 

“] have heard all,” he cried, “and 
will gladly venture life to maintain the 
words of the old prophet; you will 
either see me again with the ring, or 
never; should I fail, give me grave a 
tear!” And before the lady could 
raise her hand to hold him back, the 
mad adventurer dropped down into 
the shaft while stones and earth thun- 
dered after him. 

“ He is lost,” sobbed Agatha, throw- 
ing herself into Kunigonda’s arms, who, 
in her surprise at the clear light that 


dawned upon her at this moment, was 
scarcely able to lament the second loss 
as in duty bound. 

With anxiety Agatha bent herself 
so far over the shaft that Kunigonda 
thought it advisable to take possession 
of the skirt of her mistress’s gown, in 
case she should be tempted to follow 
her lover, Then a joyful: “I have 
found it!” was heard from the bottom 
of the shaft, and soon Axel trans- 
furmed iuto a mountainous hob-goblin, 
by the adherence of every kind of 
mineral rubbish, worked his way out, 
and with a bleeding hand held the 
ring out to the lady. The astonished 
girl thanked him with a look that was 
more than heaven to him, and upon 
the wound of his hand a pair of warm 
pearly drops fell, which Axel greedily 
kissed. Then Agatha first observed 
the blood upon his hand, and with an 
exclamation insisted on bandaging the 
wound which he had received for her 
sake. Axel, after hesitating a little, 
held out his hand. Not seeing, or not 
choosing to see, the handkerchief that 
Kunigonda offered her, the lady wound 
her own round it, and in want of some- 
thing to fasten it,—for to tell the truth, 
she had never felt so awkward before 
—she tore a blue ribbon from her 
breast, and at length completed her 
surgical operation. As she released 
his hand, Axel fancied he felt a gentle 
pressure, but before he could clearly 
make up his mind whether it was 
meant for the hand, or merely a kind 
of finishing touch to the bandage, the 
lovely girl had sought the castle gate. 
As if walking in a dream, he took the 
same road. Talander received him at 
the door, laid, at the desire of the 
young lady, an embargo upon him, and, 
being an adept in surgery as well as 
prophecy, took out his case of instru- 
ments, to dress the wound—secundum 
artem. “ You have a fine hand, rather 
too elegantly formed for your station,” 
observed the old man during the bu- 
siness. “ You have served in the field, 
I imagine; the hard skin here, and 
here, shows that you have stoutly 
handled the sword.” 

“ Aye, so, indeed!” stammered the 
patient embarrassed, 

“ Altogether you appear a very 
curious specimen of humanity,” con- 
tinued Talander, “and I consider it 
necessary to subject you to a little ex- 
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amination. Just show me the palm 
of your hand !” 

“Ah leave such nonsense to the 
Bohemian old women,” said Axel with- 
drawing his hand. 

“Ignorance only condemns what it 
does not understand,” said the magister 
solemnly, “therefore it is you reject 
so scornfully the noble chiromantia 
which I have studied almost for an 
age. And forcibly possessing himself 
of the wounded hand, he observed it 
long and attentively. “ Well,” he 
doubtfully murmured, “these lines go 
higher than the stable. That is a 
large cingulum veneris, there is fortune 
ts fove and war, honour, and renown, 
and high titles. Aye, aye! friend, 
you are not what you appear to be.” 

“ Your whims deceive you wonder- 
fully,” said Axel confused and wishing 
to make his escape. 

“ Old Talander is not an old woman, 
therefore he has no whims,” said the 
magister holding him, “and he never 
yet has deceived himself. I tell you 
straight forward you are no groom, 
and if you were not of the reformed 
faith, and had not a couple of such 
clear honest eyes through which one 
might fancy, he could look into your 
heart, I would say you had bad in- 
tentions, and would inform his lordship 
of my suspicion.” 

“ By mine honour,” cried Axel vehe- 
mently, “my intentions are pure !” 

“A groom, no doubt, may be an 
honourable man,” said Talander jeer- 
ingly, “but it is rather uncommon for 
him to give his word of honour ; that 
sounds somewhat cavalierly. You 
should speak more in character.” “ At 
os I have done,” continued he 

xing the bandage. Now give me 
the handkerchief and the ribbon that 
I may restore both to the young lady.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Axel, hiding 
the valued pledges in his breast. 

“You won’t? young man you are 
almost too bold for me,” said the 
old magister with threatening finger. 

“ Well then, settle it with the lady 
herself; there she is standing in the 

rden near the blooming rose-tree ; 

erself the most beautiful rose of the 
garden. How destructive must be the 
worm that insidiously could leave a 
canker in such a charming flower! 
Don’t you think so too ?” 

“Indeed I do magister!” cried the 
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pone ; “be you unconcerned about the 
ovely flower whose splendour praises 
the care of the gardener. In the ray 
of love,blooms but the more beauti- 
fully, and if once myrtle and laurel 
shall be wound around it, its garden. 
er’s tears will be those of joy.” 

“ Amen!” said the old man much 
affected, and Axel sprang into the 
garden to Agatha. 

“The magister has in your name, 
my lady, demanded from me the band- 
kerchief and ribbon,” said he; “I re. 
turn you the former dyed with blood 
that has flowed for you, it may speak 
kindly for poor Axel when he is far 
away. The ribbon, however, I would 
keep ; it has rested on an angel heart, 
it is consecrated and will also conse- 
crate and purify the heart on which it 
may rest henceforth.” 

Agatha would have answered, but 
could not ; she would have looked up, 
but was not able. It then occurred to 
her that she ought to be angry, and 
she tried for one moment, but gave it 
up the next as a hopeless attempt. 
The struggle in her heart extended 
itself to the very ends of her fingers— 
the finest rose in the garden became 
their victim, and pulled to pieces fell 
to the ground one leaf after another. 

“May I keep the ribbon?” said 
Axel, in a tone of entreaty. She 
raised her beautiful eyes unaware of 
the consequences, and love long a 
prisoner broke forth from them. In- 
voluntarily Axel opened his arms and 
quite us mechanically the blushing 
girl sunk on his breast, while their lips 
wedded a silent and mysterious cere- 
mony, first love’s first kiss. Suddenly 
from behind the hedge the Baron 
Starschedel stepped forward, contem- 
plating the group with all the horror 
of old nobility. “To the castle!” 
cried he to his daughter, “to the 
stable!” he thundered to Axel. Like 
a fingerpost he stretched out his arms 
indicating their different roads, and 
the abashed couple silently obeyed. 





In sorrow awaiting what was to 
come, Agatha had long stood gazing 
vacantly from the window of the 
knightly hall whence she had that 
morning admired Axel’s horsemanship. 

At length her father entered with 
a glance of reproach, strode towards 
her, took her hand, and led her 
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to the gigantic portrait of the first an- 
eestor of the Starschedels, which from 
its gilt frame was frowning down upon 
the culprit. “Who is that?” asked 
the old lord, with suppressed wrath. 

“ Magnus of Starschedel, the ancestor 
of our family,” stammered Agatha, and 
continued, half involuntarily repeating 
what she had been taught every day 
in the year since she had learned to 
speak: “in the war against Emperor 
Henry IV, Duke Rudolph of Suabia, 
knighted him at Stronow, not far from 
Mellerstadt, anno 1078, and he was 
killed anno 1086 in the battle of 
Wurzburgh aguinst the same emperor, 
after his bravery had contributed to 
the victory.” 

“What do you think this glorious 


) knight would have done, if he, like 


myself, had come from behind the 


: hedge just now?” inquired the father, 


and Agatha fixed her eyes upon the 
squares of the floor. “He would,” 
continued the baron, with a voice 


| rising higher and higher, “have split 


ee 


the skull of the faithless knave, and 
thrown the daughter who could so 
forget herself into the dungeon of the 


' castle until he had provided for her 


» and her passion in a convent.” 





The young lady silently admitted 
the correctness of this proposition. 
“Agatha! Agatha!” the father con- 
tinued to scold,” why did I give you 
that lovely name! Philippa 1 ought to 
have had you christened, for that 
Talander has interpreted to me to 
mean “lover of horses,” and therefore 
might be an excuse for your inclination 


") to the stable.” 


These words revolted against the 
feelings of the girl; “I have done 
wrong,” she exclaimed, “but I am not 
contemptible. My sentiments are pure 
and I need not be ashamed of them, 
nor of him who has excited them.” 

The wild torrent of baronial anger 


> was about to burst the last dyke of 
) paternal love, when, fortunately for the 


poor lady, loud cries were heard in the 
yard, and Talander, with a face as 
white as chalk, entered the hall. “God 
and his holy Gospel protect us!” said 
the old man. A swarm of Croatians 
are raging in the neighbourhood, and 
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may; perhaps, be here before night- 
all.” 

“Well! from the troops of his Im- 
perial Majesty, Saxony has nothing to 
dread, I should think,” said Starschedel 
with affected calmness. 

“So you think, my lord, but not J,” 
replied the trembling magister. “ They 
already rumour something of an al- 
liance concluded between the Saxons 
and Swedes, and if the Croations 
already are terrible friends, may hea- 
ven protect us from their hostile in- 
road, In the mansions of the evan- 
gelical nobles their conduct is said to 
be particularly savage and horrible.” 

The lord of the castle sunk back 
into a seat, and Agatha was wringing 
her white hands when Axel came into 
the hall. A steel cap covered his 
head, a sword was rattling on his thigh, 
and before the old baron could collect 
himself sufficiently to be angry, he 
began in a firm and manly tone: “the 
Croatians draw near, and they are not 
in want of a pretext to rage here as 
they have done elsewhere ; your pro- 
perty, your life, and the honour of 
ee lovely daughter are at stake. A 

old resistance alone can save you; 
Isolan’s* disciples know nothing of 
mercy even towards those who sur- 
render. 

“ Art thou out of thy senses?” asked 
the old man, “ what strength have I to 
begin a warfare against an imperial 
division ?” 

“ He only is lost who abandons him- 
self.” said Axel. “This castle has 
strong, high walls and deep fosses ; I 
have called out the villagers, and or- 
dered your foresters, the game-keepers, 
and the domestics of the castle to stand 
to arms. If you take my advice, 
they will all bring their most valuable 
property here, give up the village, and 
we may hold out until a reinforcement 
arrives.” 

Surprized by what to him appeared 
a gigantic plan, and by Axel’s knightly 
demeanour. Starschedel sate there 
equally unable to refuse or to consent. 
“The remedy is desperate, but I see 
no other,” voted Talander. 

“ But imperial outlawry?” sighed 
the poor old baron. 


* Count Isolani commanded the Croatians during the greater part of the thirty 


years war. 
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“We oppose no imperial troops,” 
ingeniously argued the magister ; “ we 
only defend our property against ma- 
rauders and rovers who against the 
will of his imperial majesty despoil the 
land.” 

“ Only tell the people from the bal- 
cony that I am acting under your 
orders,” continued Axel: “the rest is 
my business.” 

Starschedel inquiringly looked at his 
oracle, who nodded his approbation ; 
and now the baron patiently suffered 
himself to be dragged to the balcony, 
where, interrupted by a shortness of 
breath, he gave an oral commission to 
Axel. The strong, brave young Sax- 
ons below shouted him a “long live 
the baron !” in return. 

With joyful pride Agatha looked 
down upon the strange groom, who, as 
if he never had done ought else, drilled 
and distributed the armed men, regu- 
lated the housing of the villagers, ani- 
mals and goods, that came into the 
castle for safety, and then, with the 
mounted domestics, sallied forth to re- 
connoitre the enemy, Starschedel, in 
the mean time, buried with his own 
noble, trembling hands, a box of jewels 
in the cellar; and. Master Talander, 
through his long telescope, observed 
the stars that just began to sparkle. 
He compared his observations with 
the large circles, lines and signs on a 
great table—and then calculated with 
such vigour, that the perspiration of 
anxiety moistened his forehead—some- 
times gladly nodding, sometimes doubt- 
fully shaking his white head. 

It was not till midnight that the re- 
connoiterers returned. The drumcalled 
the garrison into the castle yard, and 
Axel addressed them thus ;—“ The Croa- 
tians will enter the village immediately. 
Mercy is out of the question ; all around 
the sky is tinged crimson with their 
torches. They will rage here too with 
fireand sword ; but behind these walls we 
are safe, as long as you are men. Remem- 
ber that you are to fight for your kind 
master and his lovely daughter—for 
the pure doctrine of the gospel, for 
the silvery head of your teacher, for 
the honour of your wives, and the 
lives of your children! Long live the 
Elector !” 

“ Long live the Elector!” cheerfully 
shouted the whole band after him ; 
but the “ Elector” stuck in the throats 
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of many when the field music of the 
Croats, marching into the village, 
sounded a very disagreeable echo to 
the cheer, “To your posts!” thun- 
dered Axel—once more inspected the 
raised drawbridge—had the gates se- 
cured and blocked up, and mounted 
the pinnacles of the tower over the 
gate. 

In the village a furious tumult arose ; 
the Croatians every where raving, 
searched for people and provisions ; 
but every where they searched in vain, 
and punished the ben and windows 
for their disappointment. At last a 
troop with torches galloped to the cas- 
tle, were startled at the raised draw. 
bridge, and ordered the trumpet to 
blow for a parley. Axel ordered the 
trumpeter of the castle to answer, and 
asked, according to the usage of war, 
what was it they required 7? 

“ First, down with the bridge,” furi- 
ously cried a mad Croat captain, in 
broken German, “and thea you soon 
will see what we want.” 

“ Show us the order of his Imperial 
Majesty and of our Elector, that this 
castle is to receive a garrison, and the 
bridge shall instantly fall,” replied Axel, 
civilly. 

The foreign miscreant, speechless 
with fury, tore a pistol from the saddle 
and fired at Axel. The ball missed, 
and Axel’s rifle sent a leaden answer 
through the cap of the Croatian. 

“Tt is only to teach you, wild lads, 
a little manners!” cried Axel. During 
negociations one does not fire; my 
ball was merely intended to caution you; 
but if you don’t ride off, the next may 
hit the nail on the head.” Cursing, 
the captain wheeled round his horse, 
and with his troop gallopped back into 
the village. 

Axel turned to descend from the 
tower, when Agatha stood before him 
pale and motionless, like a form of ala- 
baster. “ For God's sake, Lady !” ex- 
claimed he, “what would you here 
above? ‘This is no place for a tender 
damsel !” 

“T heard shots fired,” said the lovely 
maiden, breathing fast. “1 thought 
you were in danger, and could not 
remain below.” 

“Thou faithful heart!” said the 
groom, with love and emotion; “by 
all that is sacred, I will repay thee 
yet!” and clasping his strong arm 
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round her, hecarried her downthetower 
stairs, and left her to the care of her 
waiting-maid, whom he strictly cau- 
tioned not to let the lady come again 
on the walls. He then hastily returned 
to his post, as the approach of the 
enemies marching towards the castle 
was already heard threatening through 
the night. 

Terribly the red cock* raised its 
fiery wings on the thatched roofs of 
the deserted village. Amid the glare 
of the flames the infuriated Croatians, 
in dense bands, assailed the castle; 
but the garrison defended themselves 
bravely, and their rifles effectually 
thinned the hostile ranks. Axel was 
every where; and when here and 
there a ladder full of Croats attempted 
to scale the walls, he immediately was 
at hand, and ready to thrust down the 
foremost, and then with strong arm to 
precipitate the ladder, with its assail- 
ants, into the fosse. ‘The furious com- 
bat lasted more than an hour, when 
the trumpeters of the enemy sounded 
the retreat; but, grimly laughing, the 
captain, who led the rere, shouted up 
to the wall— with sunrise the artillery 
will be here, and then we shall have 
more to say to you.” 


The morning dawned after a sleep- 
less night; the two old gentlemen 
were sitting in the bomb-proof study 
of Talander, near a dying lamp, and, 
frightened, started up, when the sound 
of a trumpet was heard without the 
walls. Soon after, Axel, with a fresh 
but slight cut in hts cheek, entered, 
announcing the imperial Lieutenant- 
Colonel Baron Grotta. “He is ex- 
pecting you in the great hall, my 

ord,” continued he: “for heaven’s 
sake show no fear, and leave the con- 
cluding of the capitulation to the Ma- 
gister.” 

The old baron nodded in the affir- 
mative, and set out on his path of 
suffering. In the hall he was met by 
a stately officer, whose countenance 
might have been called handsome if it 
had not been disfigured by lines of 
scorn and insolence about the eyes and 
the mouth. “ An imperial division is 
passing through to-day,” said the stran- 
ger, after the first formalities. “My 
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general has, with surprise, been in- 
formed of the opposition that this cas- 
tle has offered to our light troops ; but 
he is inclined to pardon the offence, as 
he is aware of the thirst for plunder 
and excesses of the Croatians, who 
make no distinction between friend 
and enemy. Now, however, he expects 
that you will surrender the castle in- 
stantly.” 

“On what conditions ?” asked the 
baron, astounded. 

“It appears fo me that you might 
consider yourself happy if an imperial 
master-general of the ordonnance, after 
what has passed, once more summons 
you in kindness,” said the colonel in a 
cutting tone, “and that you might 
blindly trust yourself to his generosity. 

It is, at all events, more advisable 
for you to open the gates before our 
guns undo them.” 

At this moment fair Agatha came 
into the hall; a servant with flasks and 
goblets followed her. Beautifying love, 
with his joys and sorrows, had shed a 
more than earthly charm over her 
countenance, which had such an effect 
upon the officer, that in the gentlest 
tone he added to his threats the ques- 
tion—“ Is this lady your daughter ?”’ 
Agatha was introduced. The’stranger 
took the full goblet she offered him, 
and wondertully softened, now inquired 
the conditions on which the castle was 
to capitulate. The baron feigned an 
indisposition, a consequence of the 
nightly storm, promised to send his 
chaplain to negociate, and left the hall, 
glad to be released from this purgatory. 

The experienced son of Mars then 
addressed himself with elegance to the 
lady ; and after expressing his regret 
for the terrors of last night, passed to 
the pleasure he felt in being able to 
contribute his trifling share to her wel- 
fare. He was just beginning to grow 
as sentimental as it became a soldier 
of the thirty years’ war, when old 
Talander crept quietly in, followed by 
Axel, unarmed, and humbly carrying 
the writing materials. “In the name 
of my illustrious patron I shall have 
the honour of contracting with you, 
right worshipful sir,” said the old gen- 
tleman with determined submission. 
“ We have to make only few, and but 


* A usual term for a conflagration. 
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just conditions, which by your gracious 
leave I beg to propose.” 

“ Agreed,” said the right worshipful, 
smiling, and threw a glance at the —_ 
mtended to tell her that it was only 
for her sake he made the least con- 
cession. 

“Unlimited amnesty for the past 
night,” the Magister began to read ; 
“liberty of religion, and protection for 
its ministers until the fate of this 
country be decided ; security against 
all contributions, under whatever name 
and pretence they may be asked.” 

“That is demanding a great deal !” 
observed the colonel. 

“In return, the Baron Starschedel 
grants to his imperial mujesty’s troops 
the right of garrisoning his castle,” 
Talander read on. 

“ But only to the regiment of Tief- 
enbach,” interrupted Axel: “it is the 
best disciplined, and your general’s 
word of honour, in writing, warrants 
to us the fulfilment of the capitulation.” 

The stranger looked at the imperti- 
nent groom with anger and surprise ; 
Agatha and Talander were startled. 


The Magister, however, collecting 
himself, said—* The forwardness of 


the young man really reminds me of 


two important points which my old 
head had forgotten. I hasten to insert 
the omitted clauses.” 

“And a gentleman so generous as 
the colonel, surely will make all possi- 
ble exertions to have these very mode- 
rate conditions granted,” entreated 
Agatha in the softest accents, while 
Talander was writing, for like every 
beauty she had soon become instinctive- 
ly conscious of her power. 

“ What is it that I would not do for 
one kind look from those eyes?” said 
Grotta, gallantly, took the written 
conditions from the magister—made a 
military obeisance to the lady—cast a 
look of contempt at Axel—and soon 
was seen galloping from the castle. 

Hardly a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed when the chains of the draw- 
bridge rattled anew, the wings of the 
gate creaked again, and the colonel, at 
full speed, rode into the yard, waving 
high the signed capitulation like a 
banner of peace. With delight Stars- 
chedel came to meet him; the wel- 
come officer elegantly dismounted, and 
with scornful insolence threw the reins 
of his horse to Axel, evidently to 
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repress him within the bounds which 
he had outstepped so lately. A 
friendly groom, however, saw the 
anger that this insult caused to flash 
from Axel’s eyes, took the horse and 
led it about. The colonel perceived 
all this well, but to complete the hu- 
miliation of the forward servant, he 
placed his foot on the steps of the 
entrance, and cried to Axel: “groom, 
my right spur hurts me, unbuckle it.” 

“ I shall send for your groom to let 
him know that you want him,” said 
Axel boldly ; “only be pleased to tell 
me where he is to be found.” 

The colonel’s hue became dark crim- 
son, and he turned with ill-suppressed 
vexation to the baron, whom he 
requested to desire his groom to per- 
form the service, which, at present, 
his honour required him to insist upon. 
In a highly comical manner the old 
gentleman gratified him, not knowing 
at the bottom of his heart, whether he 
was more afraid of Axel or the colonel. 
Axel, however, shook his curly head 
and remained silent. 

“ But, I pray you, dearest Axel,” 
whispered the baron, entreating, “ you 
have so often buckled my spurs, why 
would you refuse to do so to a person 
of such high rank ?” 

“You I honour and love as my 
father,” said Axel, “and to serve you 
I deem no disgrace. I willingly would 
carry you on my back, but the inso- 
lence of a stranger I will not suffer.” 

“I am curious to see whether the 
master or the servant will get the 
better in this strange dispute,” sneered 
the officer. 

Irritated at these words, and work- 
ing himself into a passion, the old 
baron cried: “buckle the spur, Axel, 
or leave my service instantly !” 

“I leave you, my lord,” said Axel 
humbly, “for you are safe, for the 
present, at least ; but sometimes kindly 
remember your faithful servant.” 

Cordially he shvok the hand that 
the old man, much affected, held out 
to him, and went into the stable to 
prepare for his departure. 

Agatha was standing in the garden lost 
in sweet dreams, and did not even hear 
the rattling drums with which acompany 
of the Tiefenbachers marched into the 
castle. Suddenly Axel stood before 
her with a portmanteau on his shoul- 
ders. “ Your father has dismissed me 
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from his service,” he said, with emotion, 
“but yours I shall never leave. You 
shall soon hear of me.” A tear was in 
his eye as he offered her a forget-me- 
fot which she could not decline to 
accept from that hand which still bore 
the marks of bis descent into the mine. 
“ But,” continued Axel, recollecting 
himself, “such a keepsake fades too 
soon, take yet another of good solid 
metal from my native country.” He 
took out a Swedish copper dollar, and 
with gigantic strength broke it into two 
ieces, and handed one half to the 
fidy, saying: “ whosoever will bring 
you the other half, comes from me !” 

Before Agatha could recollect how 
the kiss that was burning on her lips 
came there, he had disappeared, and 
Talander stood before her like a lecture 
personified. Already he was preparing 
to express it in words, when the old 
baron joined them, walking slowly, 
somewhat wearied with the caprices of 
his new guests, and requiring some 
vent for his ill-humour, asked, what 
was so wonderful in the forget-me-not 
on which Agatha was still gazing with 
looks of love. 

“just had an argument with our 
good magister,” answered the young 
lady, suppressing the last tear with 
true female collectedness. “ Because 
he is my master in botany, he thinks 
he can make me believe every thing ; 
only imagine, he pretends this is the 
Mysotis palustris, though it evidently is 
the Veronica chamaldrys or Gamander 
which, into the bargain, rhymes to 
Talander. Am I not right, dear 
Papa?” So saying she danced out of 
the garden to look from the tower 
after her departing lover, while Talan- 
der, astonished at the female perfection 
so rapidly developed in his timid pupil, 
clasped his hands over his head, 
equally surprized at her sangfroid and 
warmth of imagination. 


The calamities of war, which many 
and large armies, in marching and 
countermarching, inflicted upon the 
country, weighed not particularly 
heavy upon the inmates of the castle. 
For this circumstance they had to 
thank the colonel who, with his Tiefen- 
bachers, remained quartered there ; 
but it soon became evident that his 
services were by no means disinterest- 
ed; for every day he showed greater 
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and more affectionate attention to the 
fair daughter of the house, and with 
knightly gallantry had already ventured 
more than one assault upon her heart. 
Besides, his high rank in the army, 
his family and wealth, his noble de- 
meanour and handsome manly figure, 
were much in his favour. But in 
Agatha’s bosom there dwelt an oppo- 
nent whom he could not overcome ; 
the image of poor Axel and the broken 
copper-dollar were to her more costly 
treasures, than the valuable necklace 
that Grotta had ordered from Dresden, 
and which her father’s command 
obliged her to accept. An indistinct 
presentiment seemed to whisper to the 
proud colonel the rival he had to con- 
tend with, and the recollection of the 
handsome, impertinent, groom, and the 
unbuckled spur began to assume the 
shape of a suspicion that excited his 
ill-humour. This soon appeared from 
various sneers at the lower and ignoble 
classes, and the ridicule to which he 
held up their desire of intruding them- 
selves into the higher ranks, dail 
wearied the patience of old Talander, 
who entertained very lofty ideas about 
his own worth as a man. One day, 
however, when the colonel, in his 
presence, was expatiating with a little 
too much self-sufficiency, upon the 
inherited advantages of rank and birth, 
the old man began to read a poem 
which an academical friend had sent 
him from Halle : 


** Ye who dross to gold prefer 
Cheap stain’d glass to diamond; 
Why worship some far ancestor, 
Why of olden time so fond ? 
Are ye not noble ciphers, pardon me! 
As valueless, and fools as great as he?” 


With enlarging eyes, which despite 
the “ captatio benevolentiz” in the last 
couplet, expressed no pardon, the 
colonel stared at the bold magister, 
who, instead of being silenced thereby, 


read on. The comparison that in the 
following lines was drawn between 
inherited escutcheons and real merit, 
struck home. The colonel, as if anti- 
cipating the sixteen remaining stanzas 
to which Talander still meant to treat 
him, abruptly left the room. He 
violently flung the door behind him, 
but the lady with a pressure of her 
hand, thanked the gray-headed cham- 
pion who thus victoriously had beaten 
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from the field, the powerful adversary 
of her secret wishes. 

But her joy did not last long. 
Baron Grotta, despairing of obtaining 
the hand of his chosen one in the 
modern way, by engaging her heart, 
had recourse to the ancient fashion, 
and called parental authority to his 
assistance. Old Starschedel now had 
a hard stand between the pressing 
claims of the noble suitor, the tears of 
his daughter, and the Veto of Talander 
who, with confessorial eloquence, de- 
clared a refusal to be his conscientious 
duty as a protestant. At length, how- 
ever, as is generally the case, power 
and rank gained the ascendancy. The 
colonel’s regiment was to join the army 
of Tilly who was expecting a general 
action. He, therefore, impetuously 
insisted upon a quick decision. Stars- 
chedel, unable to resist, announced to 
his daughter that the following morning 
she was to be wedded to Grotta, and 
adding with his utmost firmness, that 
this was his unchangeable determina- 
tion, he hastily left her for fear he 
might not be able to maintain it against 
her suppliant looks. 

Without being conscious of any par- 
ticular intention, the poor girl had wan- 
dered into the garden, and stopped at 
the rose-tree that had witnessed their 
first kiss, fixing disconsolate glances 
upon the grotto that had beheld their 
last farewell. Suddenly a capuchin 
with a long white beard stood before 
her, and silently held out half a cop- 
per-dollar. “For God's sake, speak! 
you come from Axel,” cried the 
maiden, trembling, and her pale cheeks 
became tinged with a fine roseate hue. 

“ I do come from him,” said a strong 
unknown voice. “ He is at present a 
dragoon in the Swedish service; a 
decisive battle is near at hand, and he 
wishes to see you once more to take 
his farewell of you. Hither he dare 
not venture at present, he therefore 
invites you at midnight to come to the 
murder-mill below in the valley ; you 
may bring the old magister with you. 
A safe escort on your way thither and 
back is provided for. Axel will expect 
you there till one o'clock, his duty 
then recalls him. Do you come” 

“I come,” the lady whispered after 
a short contest with herself, and the 
capuchin hastened with long strides 
little becoming a monk, to the high 
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garden-wall, climbed over it with the 
activity of a cat, and disappeared 
from the pinnacle. The Magister 
joined her in the garden to console his 
beloved pupil on the dreadful morning 
that awaited her, But his edifying 
words died on his eloquent tongue 
when the lady made him the strange 
proposal to accompany her that night 
on a walk to the murder-mill. He 
refused—she prayed ; he remonstrated 
—she coaxed ; he was inexorable—she 
wept, and unable to resist any longer 
the tears from such eyes, he said at 
last “* concedo.” 

Any one who knew the murder-mill 
might have considered Axel’s request 
rather extraordinary. It was situated 
in a narrow ravine, surrounded by 
steep rocks and high black firs, through 
which a wild torrent dashed its dark 
waves. Since the last tenant, whose 
soul was clogged with many a murder, 
had fallen by the hand of his own son, 
it had stood empty, and only during 
the day time the herds ventured to let 
their flocks feed on the rich grass of 
the meadow that belonged to the mill, 
As soon as twilight approached every 
living being fled from the terrific scene 
where at nightfall, according to popu- 
lar tradition, the spirits of the murder- 
ed dead began to carry on their awful 
doings upon this upper earth. Agatha 
was not free from the superstition of 
the age, but powerful love that con- 
quers every thing, also overcame her 
fear, and when the last glow of even- 
ing was burning in the west, she had 
found means to get rid of her father 
and the suitor that was forced upon 
her, and with the grumbling magister set 
out on her adventurous path. When 
they arrived at the last ruins of the 
conflagrated village, Talander directed 
her attention to four tall figures in 
dark cloaks who suddenly, as if at the 
word of command, rose from behind a 
wall that was still standing, and keep- 
ing at a short distance, accompanied 
her and her old companion step for 
step, Agatha remembered the promised 
escort and went on cheerily. But, 
when, on their arrival at the entrance 
of the ravine, the.moon rose over the 
high firs, and the steeple-clock of the 
next village struck the twefth hour, 
she was hardly able to suppress her 
fears, especially as she imagined she 
heard the wheels of the desolate mill 
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at full work which, considering the 
time and other circumstances, could 
not possibly have been set agoing by 
ought but evil spirits. Her compa- 
‘nion whom the four figures with long 
cloaks had already put into a silent 
perspiration, secretly fancied the same, 
and at last interrupted the awful 
silence. “I have done the child her 


will,” said he ; “ I have run the risk of 


my life and set out on this execrable 
walk; but now tell me, my daughter, 
what do you want here in the very 
worst corner of the country.” 

“To take leave of my Axel,” said 
the girl, “he has bid me come 
hither.” 

“Of Axel? I should have known 
that,” grumbled the magister, and with 
warning voice continued: “are you 
certain that perhaps an infernal phan- 
tom has not deluded you? there are 
examples, where the insidious fiend 
has made use of forbidden love, to 
destroy a soul. I do not like the spot, 
or the time at which you are sum- 
moned. What, if your strange admirer 
had already departed this life ; if his 
spirit had sent you this summons, and 
was now awaiting you in the murder- 
mill with opened skeleton arms to draw 
you down into a dark bridal chamber 
beneath the earth?” The loud long 
call of a horn interrupted his words, 
and a similar sound answered from the 
mill whose wheels really were turning 
with a terrible noise, glittering in the 
gleam of the moon with a thousand 
silvery sparks. A tall man stepped 
out of the mill. Respectfully the first 
of the escort approached him, and a 
minute later Agatha lay in Axel’s 
arms, and hid her burning cheek on 
his high-beating heart. “Come into 
the mill, dearest girl,” he whispered 
entreatingly ; “ here we we are still in 
danger of being discovered. You, 
reverend Sir, will keep us company, I 
thank you for having brought the lady 
hither.” 

The magister shaking his head fol- 
lowed the handsome pair into the sus- 
picious house. 

“ For the rest, all remains as I told 
you,” cried Axel in the tone of com- 
mand to the four men in cloaks, who, 
like dark and silent statues, had ranged 
themselves in a line at the door, “and 
the wheels are not to be stopped until 
the lady is again in safety.” He then 
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accompanied his beloved Agatha into 
the only room of the mill, that still 
was in a tolerable condition. Brightly 
illumitiated by some torches it offered 
no unfriendly aspect, and a camp- 
table, richly stored with flasks and 
cakes, invitingly beckoned the ae 
and hungry magister, who exhausted, 
threw himself on a camp chair that 
was standing near it. With tender ca- 
resses Axel drew the lady to the window 
and while they were exchanging many 
an affectionate word, old Talander was 
silently chewing some excellent cakes, 
and the cud of reflection, on the pre- 
parations that Axel had made for this 
meeting, and which he could not well 
reconcile to his coarse garb of a com- 
mon horseman. His thoughts grew 
more and more confused ; soon he 
was no longer clearly conscious of 
them, and when at last age, night and 
noble wine closed his eyes—these 
images were metamorphosed into 
ominous dreams. 

The clock in the village now struck 
one, and Axel gently withdrew himself 
from his beloved in whose tears the 
beam of the setting moon was reflected. 
“T must away, dearest !” he said, “ this 
single hour is all I was allowed to spare 
from my duty. I should ask you to 
accompany me, but my journey will 
not be without danger to which I 
cannot expose you, moreover your 
father’s house is doubtless the most 
proper place for you to remain in. To 
evade this odious wedding, pretend to 
be ill to morrow. In the crisis that 
has arrived we gain every thing if we 
gain time. If God preserves my life 
you shall soon hear joyful tidings from 
me ; but if I should perish, the idea, 
that I have fallen for his sacred cause, 
may comfort you.” 

Dissolved in tears Agatha hung on 
the neck of the dragoon, as they 
stepped out of the mill, where a pow- 
erful chesnut charger was pawing the 
ground. “ Farewell and pray for me!” 
cried Axel in a stifled voice, severed 
with his sword-one of the golden ring- 
lets from the lovely head, pressed her 
once more to his breast, then quickl 
flung himself on his steed and oo 
lopped from the valley. 

Agatha returned into the apartment 
where the magister still sate dreaming. 
His venerable wrinkled countenance 
was strangely, almost awfully, illu- 
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minated by the torches already burn- 
ing low; his slumber became more 
uneasy, his breast was working heavily, 
and his eyes, half open, stared as if 
gazing into the empire of obscure fu- 
turity, Then he began to talk in his 
sleep; “ courage, my countrymen,” 
stammered he, “ heed not whether the 
multitude of the enemy threaten to 
crush you! You are fighting for the 
word of God and the liberty of con- 
science ; behold on your banner the 
white heavenly harbinger spreading 
its shining wings ; see how it flies over 
your battle array !—it forebodes you 
victory. Now the cannons roar—ah 
blood—much blood! How? my Sax- 
ons fly? But no—there still whole 
bands are standing firmly, a proud bul- 
wark defying the hostile waves. The 
brave Swedes furiously eharge, and 
slowly the old miscreant gives way 
gnashing his teeth. The arm of re- 
venge heavily weighs upon him; the 
bloody child of Magdeburgh’s ruins is 
threatening him—he yields—he flies— 
the day is ours! triumph! triumph! 
the good cause has conquered!” Then 
the dreamer started from his sleep, and 
slowly collected himself, while Agatha, 
pale and trembling, observed him with 
amazement. 

“That was a heavy dream, my 
child,” said he, breathing hard. “ It 
is well I awoke! that was too much 
for this old body! I have seen many 
things, but the dark empire of spirits 
exacts a severe return for its disclo- 
sures.” 

“ What did that terrible vision show 
you ?” asked Agatha with anxious cu- 
riosity. 

“Don’t ask me now,” replied the 
old man seriously, “but say what has 
become of Axel?” continued he con- 
siderately looking about him. “ Him 
too I saw in my dream, though not in 
a private’s uniform.” 

“Ah, he has just ridden off,” an- 
swered Agatha sobbing. “He could 
stay no longer, for a great battle is at 
hand.” 

“In truth it is! but be comforted, 
the bold Swede will outlive it. You 
will”—here the magister suddenly 
stopped and rose from his seat. 

“ But alas! to morrow! my dear, 
old master !” sighed the lady. 

“ This, ‘ éo morrow’ already has been 
changed into ‘to day’ and your hostile 
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constellation has lost its influence, Be 
of good cheer and return with me to 
the castle. That dreadful vision has 
taught me much, and you will find 
great alterations at home. From poor 
Grotta you have nothing more to ap- 
prehend in this life. But let us hasten 
that the day-light may not surprize us.” 
He led the lady out of the mill before 
which the four men who had escorted 
them thither, were still waiting. Under 
their safeguard they reached the castle 
without any accident, but to their as- 
tonishment missed the sentry of the 
Tiefenbachers at the gate, and won- 
dered still more when they per- 
ceived the knightly hall brightly illu- 
minated. 

“ Thanks be to God, that you have 
come! you stayed very long,” run on 
her maid, who had been waiting for 
her. “Two hours ago orders suddenly 
arrived from head-quarters. The poor 
Tiefenbachers had to march instantly, 
and the colonel, too, is to leave at day- 
break ; so they meant to marry you in 
all haste, this very night ; but as nei- 
ther you nor the magister were to be 
found anywhere, Baron Grotta ap- 
peared inclined to be sulky, and your 
father, too, pretended to be angry ; 
when all at once some horsemen rode 
into the yard—they were Saxons, 
Colonel Starschedel and his son, the 
major, with their carbineers, Now 
the tables were turned ; the baron had 
to consider himself happy that the 
gentlemen, out of regard for the laws 
of hospitality, did not take him pri- 
soner ;—and your father was too much 
afraid of his cousin, to speak any more 
of the intended marriage. Now they 
all are sitting together, cutting the 
oddest figures you can wish to see. 
Only come, the handsome major has 
already twice inquired for his sweet 
cousin.” 

The lady now, with heart at ease, 
entered the hall where the gentlemen 
were sitting at their goblets. The 
colonel, with the Saxons, quickly rose, 
and the major flew to meet her ; but 
was not a little surprised to find the 
gaiety which used to adorn her features 
entirely vanished, and that she now 
avoided the embrace which formerly 
she had always permitted to a relative. 
It did not, however, prevent him from 
paying her the greatest attention ; 
while Colonel Starschedel, in a deep 
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werful voice, entertained their listen- 
ng host with the perfect understanding 
between the Elector and the Swedish 
King, and the generosity with which 
the latter had declined every guarantee 
that the Saxons had offered. This was 
too much for the imperial lieutenant- 
colonel ; he rose, and, with cool polite- 
ness, took his leave in a few abrupt 
words. Nobody asked him to stay ; 
and his last angry look fell upon poor 
Talander, who just then entered, and, 
with a strange compassion, gazed after 
the parting officer. He then leaned on 
the chair of the lady, who was rather 
uneasy at the addresses of her cousin, 
whom she loved like abrother. With 
gloomy earnestness the eyes of the seer 
dwelt now upon the noble countenance 
of the veteran colonel, then upon the 
blooming heroic form of his son. 
Soon the sound of horses’ hoofs was 
heard from the yard, and casting a 
glance through the window, the ma- 
gister seriously said— 

“ The colonel is riding away ; him, 
too, we shall never see again, like 
many another who at this hour still 
blooms in the strength and fulness of 
life.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
lord of the castle ; but immediately 
stopped, awestruck ; for the mien 
of his old friend told him that the 
words were prophetic. 

A general shudder run through the 
party. The conversation, a few minutes 
before so lively, became embarrassed, 
and the notes of a lark, that saluted 
the rising morn, gave a welcome pre- 
text for their breaking up, as the Saxons 
were that day to join the army of their 
Elector. The carbineers already had 
filed up in the yard; the colonel was 
still enjoying himself with his old 
cousin; and the grief of parting 
prompted the major, even on the thres- 
hold, to wring from poor Agatha the 
confession of her attachment, and the 
promise of her hand. But Talander 
stepped between the lady and her in- 
nocent tormentor, and said, with fatherly 
warning : 

« You ride now to meet a great day, 
my young hero. This is no time to con- 
clude a worldly union: as a Christian 
you ought rather to think of your end ; 
it is, perhaps, nearer at hand than you 
may believe. Is this lady, if you 
should fall, to mourn for-you like a 
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widow? That would be a vain and 
selfish feeling, not love. Do not too 
hastily stretch out your hand for the 
myrtle garland ; its green may be died 
with blood, and angel may, perhaps 
soon, twine it into a martyr’s crown.” 

The major, affected, gazed at the 
prophet, whose countenance seemed to 
brighten : he mutely shook his hand, 
pressed the kiss ofa brother on Agatha’s 
fair forehead, and soon the old castle 
was still and desolate, deserted by all 
its guests. 

The baron, in silent gloom, was 
sitting near the flickering blaze, and 
Agatha was reading to him Martin 
Luther’s translation of the Bible. The 
old man was not in a very comfortable 
situation. The country, indeed, was 
at present not occupied by troops, but 
all his stores had been partly consumed, 
partly destroyed by the war. The 
parish was expecting aid from him, 
and in Magdeburgh, where he had in- 
vested his ready money, fifty thousand 
dollars of his property had been de- 
stroyed by the conflagration. More- 
over, there were fearful rumours afloat 
about a battle, in which the Saxons 
had been defeated. Thus he had, in 
the anxiety of his heart, taken refuge 
in the word of God. They had opened 
at Ecclesiasticus, and with gentle and 
sweet voice his daughter read : 

“Did ever any trust in the Lord, 
and was confounded ? or did any abide 
in his fear and was forsaken? or whom 
did he evér despise that called upon 
him ?” 

With a doubtful shaking of his head, 
the old man looked up to heaven, and 
Agatha read on : 

“ For the Lord is full of compassion 
and mercy, long suffering and very 
pitiful, and forgiveth sins and saveth in 
time of affliction.” 

“ The Lord, indeed, saveth in time 
of affliction,” cried Talander, who, with 
the fire of youth, rushed into the 
apartment, holding an open letter in 
his hand. “The Swedes and Saxons 
have, near Leipzig, fought a battle 
against the terrible Tilly, and defeated 
him totally. ‘Thus the word of God 
is once more free in the land of the 
Saxons. Here is the confirmation of 
my words, as I have received it from 
my old friend at Halle.” And in a 
voice trembling with joy he read : 
“On the seventh of September, 
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anni currentis, more than seventy-five 
thousand meu stuod hostilely opposed 
on the extensive plains near Leipzig. 
It was to be considered a favourable 
omen that, shortly before the com- 
mencement of the battle, a snow-white 
pigeon lighted upon a Saxon standard, 
and thence took its flight over the 
whole evangelical battle-array. About 
noon the cannonading began. The 
Swedes attacked, and at first were suc- 
cessful ; but Tilly, with his whole force, 
threw himself upon the Saxons—drove 
them back, and turned the guns he 
took from them against the Swedes, 
Some few Saxon regiments, however, 
bravely maintained their ground until 
the Swedes came to their assistance. 
Then, at last, old Tilly was forced to 
retreat ; and in his flight was nearly 
killed by a captain of the Rhinegraves 
with the butt-end of a pistol. He has 
arrived here in a shocking plight, and 
of the imperial forces 7600 corpses 
have been counted on the field of 
battle. The allies took twenty-six 
pieces of ordnance, a hundred stand- 
ards, and many treasures. This glorious 
victory was followed by the conquest 
of Leipzig—it cost both armies dear. 
On the imperial side, the Duke of 
Holstein has died of his wounds, after 
having been made a prisoner ; and be- 
sides him there have fallen, Generals 
Shoenburg and Erwitte; Colonels 
Plankhart and Baumgarter, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Grotta.” 

Starschedel folded his hands for a 
pious prayer, and Agatha honoured 
the memory of her fallen friend and 
enemy with a tear of sincere com- 
yassion. 

“The Saxons lost,” Talander con- 
tinued to read with a fainter voice, 
almost suffocated by his emotion, “ the 
General Bindhof, the Colonel Leser, 
two Starschedels, r 

“ Merciful God! our cousins !” cried 
the lady, sobbing ; and the old gentle- 
man, trembling, rose from his seat, 
beckoned his daughter to bring the 
inkstand, and stepped into the hall 
where, on the pedigree, he marked the 
escutcheons of his beloved relatives 
with the due crosses, while tears, un- 
perceived by himself, dropped singly 
and slowly from his eyes. 

Agatha broke some wreaths from 
the laure] tree at the window, to adorn 
the portraits of the fallen heroes with 
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the well-deserved garlands; and the 
magister, who had followed them with 
the letter in his hand, fluctuating 
between grief aud joy, read on: 

“ Colonel Starschedel fell at the head 
of his carbineers, with whom he bravely 
opposed the shock of Tilly. On this 
occasion the Saxon standard, on which 
the white pigeon had alighted before 
the battle, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. To leave this symbol of vic- 
tory to the adversaries was intolerable 
to Major Starschedel, and a young 
staff-officer of an old Swedish family. 
They vowed to each other to retake 
it ; atid, sword in hand, rushed into the 
hostile ranks. While the Saxon died 
the death of a hero, the Swede was 
successful. The latter, a Count Guel- 
denleowe, an account of his almost 
superhuman bravery, and because, after 
its colonel had been taken prisoner, he 
led the regiment Courville three times 
against the enemy, has, on the field of 
battle, been appointed by the king to 
the coloneley, and also obtained his 
majesty’s leave to add a standard, with 
a white pigeon, to his coat of arms.” 

“ What is that ?” cried Starschedel ; 
and listening, walked to the window. 

“ That is Swedish field-music, if my 
ears do not deceive me,” said Talander, 

“The Swedes are marching into the 
village,” cried the domestics, rejoicing ; 
and Agatha, with beating heart, flew to 
the gate-tower, to view the heroes that 
went past. 

Nearer and nearer sounded the 
music ; and behind the trumpeters of 
the advancing regiment of dragoons 
rode the colonel, apparently a young 
man, in bright armour. An attendant, 
whose broad scarf was adorned with a 
golden lion in a blue field, carried 
before him the preserved Saxon stand- 
ard, which received on its point the 
laurel garland dropped down upon it 
from Agatha’s ‘wt 

“That, surely, must be Colonel Guel- 
denleowe,” said Talander, panting, who 
with the old baron had hurried after 
her to the tower. 

“ Good heaven! that is Axel!” cried 
Agatha, as the colonel looked up; and 
fainting, sunk back into the arms of 
her tutor. 

She awoke in other arms, and raising 
her eyes, perceived her beloved Axel, 
who held her tenderly embraced, 

“Thou hast stood the trial, divine 
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girl,” cried the youth intransport. “1 
had inwardly vowed to lead home,as my 
wife, only one who would love in me the 
man not the count—whose love would be 
strong enough to subdue the lighter feel- 
ings of the sex. Thouhaststood thetrial, 
but mine only begins; to prove during 
my whole life, that I deserve thy heart.” 


The beauteous listener, like a blush- 
ing rose, sank on the warrior’s mailed 
breast, and with tears of joy in his 
eyes, old Starschedel embraced his 
faithful friend, while below the trum- 
peters blew the solemn air—“ Now /et 
us praise the Lord / 


SONG TO THE OWL. 


Oh the owl so sedate—and such mirth in his pate, 
Is e’en like a friar in his cowl, 
Who thinks less of his books, for as grave as he looks, 
Than he doth of a buss and a bowl. 
The owl, the owl, the merry merry owl, 
The merry merry owl for me, 
Who laughs as he tells the churchyard bells 
As they chime their one, two, three, 


To whoo! 


As they chime their one, two, three. 


Oh roguery lies in his drowsy eyes, 
And his tongue hath a waggish tone ; 
Hark ! hark ! how he croaks from the dark old oaks, 
To frighten young Jock and Joan. 
The owl, the owl, the merry merry owl, 
He laugheth the world to scorn ; 
He passeth his jest, like a blade of the best, 
And chaunteth from night till morn, 


To whoo! 


And chaunteth from night till morn. 


The brown brown lark is afraid in the dark, 
And he goeth to bed with the sun ; 

Out out on the sot! the owl goeth not 
Till he sees daylight begun, 

The owl, the owl, the merry merry owl, 


He doeth as I delight, 


He waggeth his head when the moon goes to bed, 
And bids her a gay good night 


To whoo! 


And bids her a gay good night. 


J. K. B. 































The Pilgrim. 


THE PILGRIM. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, 


In the reckless time of my boyhood’s prime 
I wandered from home, abandoning all ; 

And the dance and song, and the festive throng, 
I left behind in my father’s hall. 


And all my heritage, gold and land, 

I flung to the winds, and I joyously smiled 
As I took my pilgrim-staff in my hand, 

And wended my way with the faith of a child. 


For there bounded and lightened a mighty hope in 
My swelling soul, and a voice in my breast 
Sang to me, Go!—thy pathway is open, 
And speed, ever speed to the glorious East : 


Till thou reachest a range of golden portals. 
These be the gates of a lofty palace, 

Which enter,—for there the elect among mortals 
May drink of eternity’s life-giving chalice. 


So, all the long day, and the long, long night 
I travelled, unfainting, in sun and in storm ; 
But the moon of my dreams was the only light 
Ever silvered that palace’s beautiful form. 


And headlong torrents descended in wrath, 
And jagged mountains to front me stood : 

And across the abysm I builded a path, 
And bridges above the foaming flood. 


In the end I came to a rushing river, 

Whose green waves rolled to the shores of the East ; 
And, strong in the faith of a fervent believer, 

1 cast myself far on his heaving breast. 


But woe is me! the billows but bore me 
To the barren and wreck-strewn region I tread : 
Dark skies are o’er me, wild wastes are before me, 
And my goal is lost, and my soul is dead. 


For man is vanity! Danger and pain 
Encompass his paths from year to year ; 

Earth woos the proud heights of heaven in vain, 
And the There of existence but mocks the Here. 


CLARENCE. 
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The Kevin-street College. 






THE KEVIN-STREET COLLEGE. 


A large share of public attention 
has been devoted to the project of the 
Archbishop of Dublin and the govern- 
nent, since first the startling announce- 
ment was made, that our new metropo- 
litan had discovered the antiquated 
system of theological instruction pur- 
sued in the National University, to be 
80 utterly incompatible with his Grace’s 
enlightened views, as to render the 
foundation of a new and distinct esta- 
blishment necessary: and yet, we are 
persuaded that this share has been 
small in proportion to the importance 
of the subject. Few propositions 
have been made, even in these reform- 
ing times, so fraught with danger to 
the best interests of the country and 
the church—and none perhaps, even in 
these days of hypocrisy and deceit, 
have had their real character so 
artfully concealed. Few plans have 
been so artfully laid, and seldom has 
enmity so completely worn the guise 
of friendship, and the foulest intentions 
been concealed under the most specious 
and plausible pretences. 

It will be evident from what we 
have written, that we are very little 
inclined to think favourably of , the 
Archbishop and his new University, 
and by no means ‘disposed to suppress 
what we think. We believe the in- 
terests of Protestantism are involved 
in the discussion, and these interests 
are too sacred to be trifled with. In 
these days they cannot afford to be 
complimented away in that etiquette 
which might perhaps, under ordinary 
circumstances, be due to station and 
to rank. The name which we bear, 
we trust, without disgracing it, forbids 
us to be indifferent to the progress of a 
rival University, and those pure prin- 
ciples which have ever been inseparable 
from that name ; principles, which we 
have maintained, perhaps inefficiently, 
but yet honestly and faithfully, compel 
us to look with suspicion, on the pro- 
ject of placing any institution for the 
education of our clergy, under the 
virtual controul of men whose doctrines 


are not those of the Church of Eng- 
land. Loving our Alma Mater with 
all the fervour that it is attached to the 
recollections of our youthful days—ve- 
nerating her as the depository of 
sound principles—as the educator of 
the most enlightened and zealous 
clergy in the world; we cannot but 
feel indignant that a stranger has at- 
tempted to fasten on her the stigma of 
incompetency, and declare her unfit for 
the sacred trust that she has so long 
and so efficiently discharged. But as 
Protestants, as Bible-reading Protes- 
tants, we feel more than indignation 
when we remember that the man who 
wishes to separate from her care the 
education of the clergy, and provide a 
theological University after his own 
fashion, is the man who has attempted 
to banish the Word of God from our 
schools, and the observance of the 
Sabbath from our land ;—who, in 
countenancing the teaching of Popery 
in the national schools, abandoned, at 
the bidding of expediency, the duties 
to which he had sworn; and when he 
argued against the divine obligation of 
the Christian’s day of rest, forgot, in the 
reasonings of the philosopher, and the 
speculations of the theorist, the prayer 
which each returning Sabbath placed 
upon his lips. 

So many considerations press upon 
us in relation to this new University, 
that we hardly know with which to 
commence. But surely, apart from all 
others, the secrecy with which the 
plan has been matured, is of itself, suf- 
ficient to cast suspicion upon the 
motives of its framers. Darkness is 
not often the abode of truth, and 
honesty does not generally seek to 
hide her actions. When we see a 
man creeping cautiously through our 
premises, and anxious to conceal his 
movements from our notice, we very 
naturally suspect him to be a robber. 
And surely those plans for the good 
of the church, which were kept a pro- 
found secret until they were matured, 
and then only told in confidence to a 
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few, are rendered more than question- 
able by the very pains that ure taken 
to conceal them. It is a curious fact, 
that up to this moment no authorized 
statement of his Grace’s plan has ap- 
peared before the public. Everything 
connected with it is a mystery. The 
object of the institution has been de- 
clared, indeed, by Dr. Elrington, to be 
the providing a receptacle for young 
candidates for orders. But even for 
this information, he himself tells us, we 
are not indebted to his Grace, who had 
“determined to leave the refutation of 
attacks to the development of his 
plan ;” that is to give no information 
until his college was established. But 
with regard to the nature of the charter, 
which is actually in preparation—with 
respect to the mode of education to be 
pursued—with respect to the nego- 
ciations which have been carried on, 
or the arrangements which are contem- 
»lated—the Protestants of Ireland are 
loft in utter ignorance. While those 
who presume to state the surmises 
which are abroad, and the rumours 
which every body believes, are branded 
as “ anonymous slanderers,” and on a 
question involving the vital interests 
of Protestantism, to inquire is to be 
criminal—the man who dares to ques- 
tion the purity of his Grace’s inten- 
tions must be visited with ex cathedra 
denunciations of ecclesiastical wrath. 
His Grace will not condescend to ex- 
plain—his character is beyond sus- 
picion and above reproach. The Lord 
Archbishop thinks it right, “nil ultra 
quero plebeius,” and we must give up 
ourselves to be led blindfold by Arch- 
bishop Whateley and the Whigs. But 
by special favour of his Grace, we will 
be permitted to form our judgment 
when his plan is carried into effect, 
and beyond the reach of our opposi- 
tion to modify or prevent. 

We make these observations, not 
merely to fasten on this scheme the 
last and most dangerous attribute of 
eee secrecy ; but also to 
justify ourselves if, in writing upon 
this subject, we may seem in some 
measure ignorant of the details. We 
are in possession of many curious facts, 
and we have taken no little pains to ac- 
quire the most accurate information, 
but yet we know comparatively little 
of the contemplated arrangements. 
We know enough of the general de- 
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sign to warrant our most unqualified 
reprobation—we know, also, quite suffi- 
cient of the means by which it has for 
so far been carried on, as to leave no 
doubt on our minds as to the nature 
of the end that is ultimately to be 
attained, But the machinery by which 
it is to be ruled is a secret as yet 
confined to his Grace’s coterie. And 
the announcements that have been 
made, apparently upon authority, have 
been so various and contradictory in 
their character, that we believe they 
were intended but to mislead, At 
first it was represented merely as a 
diocesan school, where candidates for 
orders in the Archdiocese of Dublin 
might be instructed under Dr. Whate- 
ley’s immediate care. To this no one 
certainly had a right to object; and 
the consent, or rather, we should say, 
the neutrality of many and influential 
yersons proceeded from this impression. 
But by and by the diocesan school is 
enlarged into a national seminary, but 
still merely as an adjunct to Trinit 
College—merely as intended to teak 
clergymen the practice of their pro- 
fession, which they could not learn in 
the University, but in which they might 
be fully instructed within the walls of 
the Kevin-street police barrack. The 
plan might be absurd, but, apparently, 
it was harmless ; and was nothing con- 
cealed beneath this seeming folly, the 
Archbishop might, perhaps, have been 
permitted, without opposition, to in- 
dulge in his whim; but to those who 
had learned to distrust the intentions 
of designing men, when their actions 
appear to be without an object, it 
seemed more than probable that a 
Brutus was concealed in the apparent 
fool ; and we confess that we were not 
surprised when it was whispered abroad 
that the projected charter of the school 
for Dr. Whateley’s theological appren- 
tices was to confer upon it its dignities 
and its professors, and to provide it with 
all the apparatus of a rival University, 
It was then that the Fellows of 
Trinity College awoke from their sleep, 
and forwarded to their visitors a me- 
morial against the establishment of the 
new college, to which but one junior 
fellow refused to attach his name, and 
which was signed by a majority of the 
senior board. It is probable that the 
matter will ultimately come before the 
Privy Council, when the corporation 
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of the legitimate University will be 
heard by counsel against the attempted 
violation of their rights. In the mean 
time, those who were led to acquiesce 
in the institution of a diocesan semi- 
nary, are taunted with a dereliction of 
principle when they object to the estab- 
lishment of a second national Univer- 
sity ; and men who reluctantly con- 
sented to make no opposition to the 
scheme, as originally represented, are 
unblushingly charged with want of 
faith, when they refuse to assent to 
another and a very different plan. A 
school for teaching candidates for 
orders the practice of their profession, 
is certainly a very different thing from 
a chartered University, with its visitors, 
its trustees, and its professors ; and 
yet, while the Archbishop stated bis 
only object to be to provide a place 
where Graduates of Trinity College 
might advantageously spend the inter- 
val between the completion of their 
divinity terms and ordination, the 
draft of the proposed charter of the 
Kevin-street University, contains a pro- 
vision for the establishment of chairs 
of Logic and Greek ; and this too, for 
the instruction of men who have already 
spent four years in academic studies, 
and the testimonium of whose degree 
might fairly be presumed evidence of 
their competency as scholars. 

If the Archbishop has truly stated 
the object of his college, he insults the 
University, in obliging those to whom 
she has given, under her hand and seal, 
a testimonial of a satisfactory profi- 
ciency, to resume their undergraduate 
studies in a school—he insults her 
fellows and her professors, in calling 
on those whose edueation they had de- 
clared to be completed, to place them- 
selves under the instructions of such 
men as are likely to fill the correspond- 
ing situations in Kevin-street College. 

If, on the other hand, we regard the 
new institution not as an auxiliary, 
but as a rival to the old—not as a sup- 
plementary adjunct, but an independent 
establishment—what are we to think 
of the conduct of those who could bring 
themselves to disarm opposition, by 
pretending to have one object while 
they really had another—who could 
purchase silence by misrepresentation, 
and endeavour to gain friends at the 
expense of honesty and truth. Indeed, 
from the very commencement, the 
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friends of the new college appear to 
have been very little scrupulous as to 
their assertions. The acquiescence of 
the Primate was attempted to be pro- 
cured, by representing the Fellows of 
Trinity College as almost unanimously 
in its favour; while again the oppo- 
sition of the Fellows was in a great 
degree overcome by the announcement 
of the Primate’s warm approbation of 
the plan. By a bold and most extra- 
ordinary stroke of Machievelian policy, 
the Archbishop imagined that he onal 
procure the assent of each individual, 
by representing that of every one else 
as previously attained. Never, per- 
haps, was there so masterly an attempt 
to create public opinion, simply by the 
private assertion of its existence, and 
to neutralise opposition, by separately 
persuading each opponent that he stood 
alone. Every word of private conver- 
sation has been treasured up, that it 
might be misrepresented—every ambi- 
guous expression of doubt upon the 
subject has been tortured into an 
avowal of altered conviction. So great 
was the desire to appear to have made 
proselytes, that a report was indus- 
triously circulated among certain circles 
in London, that one of the junior fel- 
lows had been induced to alter his opi- 
nion by a conversation with his Grace. 
That report was traced to its origin, 
and inquiries were made, by letter, from 
some friends in London as to its truth. 
It was utterly destitute of foundation ! 
Before the letter, containing the in- 
quiry, reached this city, that Fellow’s 
name had been attached to the remon- 
strance which we have already stated 
has been forwarded by the members 
of the University. 

There are two parties engaged in 
this Kevin-street scheme—the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and his friends, 
and his Majesty’s ministers, Of his 
Grace, who originated the plan, we 
desire to speak with every respect 
that is consistent with the declaration 
of opinions, which a higher duty forbids 
us to suppress. Of his Majesty’s 
ministers who have sanctloned the 
proposition, and who have given up 
the old police barrack, for carrying it 
into effect, we wish to say as little as 
possible. We do not take up the 
subject as partizans, and as fur as pos- 
sible we shall avoid discussing it as 
politicians. But surely we may remark, 
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that the readiness with which the go- 
vernment acceded to the proposal, 
furnishes reason to suspect that they 
at least have ulterior measures in this 
view. The parsimony which charac- 
terizes the financial dealing of the 
Whigs with Ireland, would not sacri- 
fice even the rent of a police barrack, 
unless some favourite object was to be 
gained. What that object is, we fear, 
is but too evident. ‘They desire to 
prepare the way for a measure which 
they have in contemplation—the open- 
ing of the corporation of Trinity 
College to the Roman Catholics. 
And, therefore, they eagerly grasped 
at the proposal of the Archbishop, 
which removed an insuperable obstacle ; 
and by establishing a separate place 
for the education of the clergy, they 
made an advance, a very artful but yet 
a very important advance, towards the 
unchristianizing of the National Uni- 
versity. And this they had the advan- 
tage of doing, not in their real charac- 
ter as the enemies of the Irish Church, 
but in the false one of its friends, 
They thought forsooth that the poor 
credulous Protestants would believe 
that they had no other object than to 
increase the efficiency of her ministers, 
and that the men who had robbed her 
of her mitres and permitted her pro- 
perty to be kept from her by lawless 
force, were yet so anxious for her 
interests that they would trouble them- 
selves to provide additional means of in- 
struction for her clergy. Mr. Littleton 
imagined that he could appear more 
reputably as the co-operator with the 
Archbishop of Dublin, than as the 
open and avowed ally of Mr. Shicl; 
while at the same time he felt that he 
was best forwarding the views of the 
agitator by acceding to the proposi- 
tions of the prelate. And this ac- 
counts for the alacrity with which the 
government took up the plan—this 
explains the obstinacy with which the 
intention of keeping the new college 
completely distinct from the Univer- 
sity, has been persisted in—this, too, 
accounts for the provisions of the 
charter so utterly different from what 
is necessary for the object that was 
professed. Kevin-street is to be a 
Protestant Maynooth, but with this 
difference, that Maynooth is to be en- 
dowed from the revenues of the nation, 
and the Protestant college from the 
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property of the church. But while 
popery 1s to be supported at Maynooth, 
and Protestantism to be relegated to 
the Kevin-street police barrack—the 
National University is to be a place 
where there is to be every religion or 
no religion—where Protestant, and 
Roman Catholic, and Christians, and 
Atheists, are to mingle together in a 
strange and unnatural coalition—all 
however agreeing in the one point of 
regarding their religious opinions as a 
matter of the most profound indiffer- 
ence. Where men are virtually to be 
told that the knowledge which will 
pass away is every thing, and the 
knowledge which will endure is no- 
thing—that it is of far more impor- 
tance that they should be good mathe- 
maticians than good Christians—where 
the youth of the country will be taught 
to be liberals until they become latitu- 
dinarians—and be made indifferent 
until they become infidels—be led on, 
in a word, to the rejection of all religion 
under the imposing and specious plau- 
sibility of the system that professes to 
treat every religion alike. 

We know that those who argue 
against the new college, on the grounds 
of the apprehension of this change, 
have been taunted with forwarding 
the views of those whom they profess 
to oppose by the implied admission, 
that the fact of the University being 
theplace of education forthe established 
clergy, is the chief, if not the only ob- 
stacle, to throwing it open to Roman 
Catholics. But never was there so 
utter and so absurd a misunderstanding 
or misrepresentation of an argument; 
and this we shall shew satisfactorily 
bye and bye. But at present we must 
speak of the Archbishop, whom we are 
willing to acquit of all participation 
in the intentions of the government, 
but whom we charge openly and unhe- 
sitatingly with entertaining designs, 
which, to say the least of them, he would 
not choose to avow. His Grace’s theo- 
logical opinions are unfortunately not 
in exact accordance with the doctrines 
that are generally received among the 
clergy of the Irish Church. And he 
wishes to circulate the leaven of his 
peculiar votaries among the rising ge- 
neration, and this he flatters himself he 
can effect by means of the proposed 
seminary, where the emnitheaa for 


orders will be brought under his own 
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immediate superintendance, and in con- 
stant, and we must add pernicious con- 
tact, with his opinions. He very pro- 
bably may not be blind to the machi- 
nations of the government, but he is 
either indifferent to their progress, or 
thinks the Protestantism of Trinity 
College so light a matter that the 
other advantage would be cheaply 
purchased by its surrender. And yet 
to our minds, the nature of br. 
Whateley’s avowed opinions, and the 
entire tenor of his conduct, form of 
themselves, an insurmountable objection 
to placing in his hands the controul 
over the education of the clergy, which 
the institution of this new college will 
inevitably confer on him. One thing 
is certain, that in claiming it from the 
Protestants of Ireland, his Grace pre- 
sumes very largely upon the possession 
of their confidence, or he exhibits a 
most unaccountable disregard to their 
feelings. It is not sufticient that he is 
satisfied in his own mind that his mo- 
tives are pure and his intentions good 
—he should satisfy the Protestants of 
Ireland of the same, unless indeed he 
honestly avows that he disregards their 
opinion, and is determined to exercise 
a despotic authority worthy of the 
high and palmy days of the papacy 
itself, No supreme and imperial 
pontiff on the throne of St. Peter ever 
exercised a more domineering and ab- 
solute authority over the spiritual con- 
cerns of the votaries of superstition, 
than will the liberal Archbishop of a 
reformed church, over the consciences 
of enlightened freemen, if in opposition 
to their known and undeniable wishes, 
he persists in forcing on them clergy, 
educated by men in whom they never 
did, in whom they never can, place 
confidence—if he wrests from the Uni- 
versity which they honour, the trust that 
she has long discharged to their satis- 
faction, and transfers it either in whole, 
or in part, to an establishment that 
they must suspect, were it only because 
it originated with himself. The utter 
disregard to the feelings and the 
wishes of the great body of the people 
that is exhibited in the course which 
his Grace has thought proper to pursue, 
but confirms an observation that has 
been often made, that those who have 
the name of liberty most ready on their 
lips, have itstrue principles farthest from 
their hearts, and those who are most 
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ready to declaim against all power for 
fear it may be abused, will be always 
the most likely to pervert authority 
into tyranny whenever it is entrusted 
to themselves. 

And here we cannot avoid remark- 
ing, certainly more in sorrow than in 
anger, how much of this spirit appeared 
in the statement of one from whom we 
had hoped better things—the state- 
ment to which we have already al- 
luded “that his Grace had determined 
to leave the refutation of attacks to 
the development of his plan,” a decla- 
ration to which was attached a name 
which indeed it sorely grieves us to see 
connected in any way with this new 
college, much more to find it appended 
to vehement, if not intemperate, pro- 
ductions in its defence. Our readers 
will perceive that we allude to the 
poe of divinity, in Trinity Col- 
ege, the Reverend Dr. Elrington, 
chaplain to his Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Dublin—a man whom we had 
fondly imagined to have been placed 
by Providence in his responsible situ- 
ation, in these perilous times, to be the 
firm and uncompromising defender of 
the rights of the University, the watch- 
ful and zealous guardian of the purity 
of the education of the clergy—a man 
who might almost be regarded as the 
hereditary champion of the church— 
and to have inherited the qualities that 
could fit him for the post—unyieldi 
energy of character, and unwearie 
devotedness to the cause of truth, 
When first we heard of the Arch- 
bishop’s college, we expected that Dr, 
Elrington would be foremost in ex- 
posing and most active in combating 
the plan—we already saw him in our 
minds standing forward as the accre- 
dited representative of the University, 
to protest against any interference with 
that education of which she was the 
sole and legitimate director, and boldly 
to rebuke the individuals, no matter 
how exalted or how great, how high in 
station or how celebrated for learning, 
who would presume to tamper with 
that, for the character of which he was 
responsible to his God. Little did we 
think that we should reckon him, in this 
instance, among our opponents, and the 
most powerful of them all, as being, 
perhaps, the only one who had a cha- 
racter of dignity and weight. Little did 
we anticipate that we should find him 
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deserting the post of duty where he 
would have been honoured, to engage 
in an unnatural and questionable alli- 
ance with men from whom he can have 
but little to expect. The proffered 
dignity of a provostship could never 
have been the secret talisman that has 
perverted his better judgment, and 
made the college, of which he was 
nominated the principal, appear in a 
different light to him from what it does 
to every one else. No; we must acquit 
him of being influenced for a moment 
by such considerations. His conduct 
partakes of the mystery that attends 
every thing connected with this plan ; 
and it is still more unaccountable that 
he has manifested the same vehemence, 
although, perhaps, not the same judg- 
ment, in the advocacy of error as he 
was wont to do in the maintenance of 
truth. But we must cease to speak of 
one for whom, although mistaken, we 
are still unwilling to compromise our 
ee and return to the haughty, 
and, to every Protestant, the insulting 
declaration of which he has permitted 
himself to be made the herald, that 
“the refutation of attacks was to be 
left to the development of the plan.” 
Does this mean what the words ap- 
pear in the common acceptation of lan- 
guage to convey, that the Archbishop 
is so indifferent to the opinion of the 
Irish Protestants that he will not even 
give himself the trouble to correct the 
mistakes into which they may have 
fallen in estimating his conduct ? Are 
we coolly and deliberately to be told 
that our approbation is so utterly des- 
pised by fe Grace, that he will not 
even purchase it at the rate of a few 
words of explanation? and this, too, 
in relation to a plan in which our best 
interests are virtually involved. Were 
his character gratuitously assailed, he 
might, perhaps, be justified in retiring 
behind the consciousness of innocence, 
aud declining to refute attacks: but 
when he comes voluntarily forward 
with a proposition which he announces 
his determination of carrying into 
effect, it is absurd, it is insulting, to 
talk of refusing satisfaction to an in- 
quiring and suspicious public. When 
an individual takes upon him to act 
where the interests of others are con- 
cerned, he forfeits the right, if he ever 
possessed it, of disregarding public 
opinion. We believe it is questionable 
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whether any man has a right to be in- 
different to the judgment of his fel- 
lows ; but assuredly when he volunteers 
to carry into effect, on his own respon- 
sibility, a = involving national 
good orevil,the contradiction of charges 
becomes a duty no less to the public 
than to himself. He is bound to satisfy, 
as far as in him lies, every conscientious 
doubt, and to remove every reasonable, 
we had almost said, every unreasonable 
—- But when an individual, 
under such circumstances, affects to 
disregard the censure of the public, 
we cannot but suspect that it is because 
he feels that it is merited; that when 
he protests against inquiry, it is because 
he dreads detection; that he is but 
enacting the artifice of the criminal 
who objects to the authority of the 
commission that is to try him, because 
he knows that a trial must be followed 
by conviction. The Archbishop, to be 
sure, has fixed a period when we may 
canvass his conduct without exciting 
his displeasure; the development of 
his plan will contain his defence ; but 
this is nothing more than a mere artifice 
to put off the evil hour ; the filing of a 
special demurrer for the purpose of 
delay, in order that conviction may 
come when it is too late to be injurious ; 
that his plan may be permitted to pro- 
ceed, until it is too late to offer it an 

effectual opposition. Besides, bot 

Dr. Elrington and his Grace should 
have known, that while the “advantage 
of character is to use it,” the character 
must be acquired before the advantage 
can be enjoyed. There are men who 
can have a great deal said against them 
without injury ; but there are others 
who cannot afford to submit to the 
slightest imputation. Some men are 
so rich in the esteem of their fellow- 
citizens, that even in suspicious circum- 
stances they can call on them to 
suspend their judgment ; but there are 
others who possess so little of the con- 
fidence of the public, that their smallest 
drafts on it will be returned dis- 
honoured and protested ; and meninsuch 
circumstances cannot play the game of 
the ruined speculator, and keep up a 
falling credit by trading on fictitious 
capital; they cannot keep off, by 
this artifice, the inevitable bank- 
ruptey of their character. There 
are in the world individuals whose con- 
duct renders them such fit subjects for 
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accusation, that-every accusation is be- 
lieved ; and, with respect to such per- 
sons, unrefuted charges become almost 
equivalent to proof of guilt, unremoved 
suspicions as injurious as detection. 
he exertions of our honest and 
constitutional contemporaries, the Even- 
ing Mail and the Warder, have already 
placed this subject so fully before the 
public, that we will of necessity be 
obliged to repeat much of what has 
appeared in their columns; and though, 
perhaps, the time and the space which 
the writer in a monthly periodical 
has at his command, enables us of 
necessity to discuss so important a sub- 
ject more fully and connectedly than 
it could be in the columns of a news- 
paper—yet we honestly confess, that 
we hope to add but little to the argu- 
ments which have been already ad- 
vanced, certainly not to exceed the 
ability with which they have been put. 
The latter paper editorially took up 
the subject very boldly in that point 
of view in whieh we are now anxious 
to place it, namely, the impropriety of 
confiding the education of the clergy 
to the influence of such a man as the 
present Archbishop of Dublin, and 
gave utterance to what may be pre- 
sumed to be the opinion of a large and 
influential class among the Protestants 
of Ireland, upon the conduct and cha- 
racter of his Grace. The articles in 
the Mail and the Warder, may fairly 
be quoted as evidence of that which it 
ig essential to our argument to prove— 
the total absence of all confidence in 
his Grace on the part of the Protest- 
ants of Ireland. The public press is 
not more the guide than the represen- 
tative of public opinion ; and in the 
two journals to which we have alluded, 
we may naturally seek for evidence of 
the feelings of the Protestant popula- 
tion. Both in the possession of their 
confidence, and both enjoying an ex- 
tensive circulation, although, perhaps, 
among different classes, The Mail is 
the journal of the Protestant aristo- 
cracy; the Warder, of the middle 
ranks, and, to a great degree, of the 
clergy. But both have been unani- 
mous in their condemnation of this 
lan; and the sentiments of their 
betes have been responded to by all 
the Protestant journals in the kingdom. 
Does his Grace need any further evi- 
dence that his conduct has produced 
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its natural result and. that in setting 
himself in opposition to our feelin 
he has. lost (shall we say lene 
our. confidence? and with the know- 
ledge of this fact staring him in the 
face, will he—can he—dare he persist in 
trampling on our feelings, perhaps to 
alienate us from that church whose 
ministers when educated in Kevin- 
street, we cannot but distrust? The 
Protestants of Ireland love the church, 
but they love it not with a superstitious 
adoration, but with a rational, because 
a well-grounded reverence. They ve- 
nerate her as the depository of sound 
doctrine ; as furnishing them with a 
pure and apostolic administration of 
the ordinances of their religion; as 
the chureh, from the lips of whose 
ministers they hear that gospel, in the 
faith of which their fathers died, and 
in communion with which they ma 
share in that sublime worship in whic 
their fathers knelt. Her chugy have 
now our respect and our love, because 
we believe their study to have been 
the Bible, and the writings of those 
who took that Bible, in all its power 
and in all its simplicity, as their rule. 
But let us come to look on them as 
trained in that logic that can pervert 
the Word of God by its subtilty—as 
skilled in that science, falsely so called, 
that clouds the clearness of religion, 
by the mysteries of metaphysics, and 
mars the beauty of Christianity by the 
wild speculations of men who are wise 
above what is written—and we venerate 
them no more. We love the church, 
not for her own sake, but the sake of 
the truth which she maintains; and 
when she teaches error, we will no 
longer sit at her feet. When the cere- 
monies and the worship of our temple 
are changed, we will mourn in the bitter- 
ness of woe over its desecration; but 
we will not join in the offering of the 
strange incense—in the lighting of the 
unbalowed ize, merely, that we may 
tread the same courts where once we 
worshipped God in spirit and in truth, 
But this is a digression. Let his 
Grace, and those who support his 
Grace, peruse attentively the following 
extracts from the columns of the Pro- 
testant press, and answer the question, 
does he possess the confidence of the 
Protestants. Let them compare their 
statements with his Grace’s conduct, and 
answer does he deserve to possess it. 
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In the Warder of the fifth of April, 
we find the following bold and manly 
examination of his Grace’s character 
—of course we mean his public charac- 
ter—and this perhaps should have the 
greater weight, because that journal 
had continued for some weeks to dis- 
cuss the question in a spirit and temper 
which certainly could not have been 
pee, offensive to his Grace. But 
et it speak for itself :-— 


* Our readers will do us the justice to 
recollect, that, in our former observations 
upon this subject, we avoided, as far as 
possible, anything that could give offence 
to Dr. Whateley. We told him, indeed, 
what truth could not permit us to conceal 
—that the Protestants of Ireland placed 
no confidence in him, and that, therefore, 
he was not the person to whom the edu- 
cation of their clergy should be entrusted, 
But we chose to consider the question 
rather upon its general grounds. We 
urged the danger attendant on providing 
a separate place for the education of the 
clergy—of furnishing the Whigs with a 
pretext for unchristianizing, or, as it is 
fashionably termed, liberalizing the Na- 
tional University. We endeavoured to 
point out the mischievous nature of the 
precedent of placing that education in 
the hands of individuals ; but we avoided, 
as much as possible, allusion to the fact, 
that, in the present instance, the indivi- 
duals were persons whose entire conduct, 
and whose avowed opinions, made them 
objects of more than suspicion to the 
Protestants of Ireland. We have no 
hesitation in saying, that henceforward we 
shall cast off this reserve. We know 
more. of Dr. Whateley’s motives now 
than we did then, and our respect for his 
Grace has not increased with our know- 
ledge. While we regarded his Grace as 
merely erring, we preferred to appeal to 
himself; but we cannot view his conduct 
any longer in the light of a mere mistake. 
Hitherto we have argued this question 
with Dr. Whateley; henceforward he 
must be content that we should argue it 
against him. 

“That Dr. Whateley’s opinions are 
directly opposed to the spirit of that pure 
and Apostolic church, in which he has 
been placed “where he ought not,” we 
believe there are few Protestants in Ire- 
land who have not heard. But of the 
fearful extent of his departure from her 
principles, we believe there are many who 
are still ignorant. Ata period when he 
stands forward to claim for himself a 
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controul over the education of the clergy, 
it becomes of especial importance that his 
heterodox opinions should be exposed. 
We do not undertake the task willingly, 
but his Grace has forced the inquiry upon 
us. The Roman satirist tells us that 
the slave who had the hardihood to as- 
sume the senatorial rank at Rome, but 
drew, by his presumption, universal at- 
tention to his character. 

*Omnues homines cogit curare et queerere.’ 
And surely the man who is ready to 
take on himself the far more awful re- 
sponsibility of guiding the studies, and 
therefore to some extent influencing the 
opinions of those who are to be the 
teachers of the people, may fairly be said 
to challenge investigation into his charac- 
ter and opinions—or rather he should 
come before the world with such unex- 
ceptionable credentials as to both, that 
suspicion itself would be lulled into con- 
fidence, and enquiry be almost a work of 
supererogation. 

“« The question thus forces itself upon 
our minds—is Dr. Whateley such a man 
as can justly claim from the members 
of the church of Ireland the highest 
degree of confidence which they could 
repose in any one? He was placed in 
his present position by ministers who have 
done every thing to lower and degrade 
the church; the grounds of such confi- 
dence are not surely to be found in the 
circumstances attending his elevation. 
And when we come to examine his con- 
duct; we cannot discover that he has 
done any thing to remove the suspicion 
which his very appointment was sufficient 
to produce. Sent over here for the ex- 
press purpose of giving the sanction of 
high ecclesiastical rank to the anti-Scrip- 
tural and anti-Protestant experiment of 
the Education Board, the whole tenor of 
his acts has harmonised with the com- 
mencement; and whether we regard 
him as the brother commissioner of 
Drs. Murray and Co., the insidious op- 
poser of the Christian sabbath, the up- 
holder of the Deistical doctrine that 
destroys national responsibility, by de- 
nying the existence of national rewards 
or punishments; or turn from those 
‘majoris abolle crimina’ to the pas- 
time of his leisure hours, and find him 
insulting a respectable Protestant in the 
middle ranks of life, because he dared to 
put my Lord Archbishop to the expense 
of 1s, 4d. in acquainting him how God’s 
Holy Word had been dishonoured— 
every thing justifies us in the assertion,, 
that bad as Kevin-street college would 
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be, under any circumstances, the evil is 
fearfully, is incalculably aggravated when 
the proposition emanates from Doctor 
Whateley.” 


And what says this most respectable 
journal of the object of his Grace :— 

** We wish, if possible, to state it in 
temperate language, but at the same time 
to state it distinctly, and without reserve. 
The Archbishop finds the sound prin- 
ciples which the Clergy imbibe, during 
their continuance in the University, in- 
convenient to himself. He has been 
sorely galled by their opposition to his 
new-fangled speculations, They could 
not join him in his Bible-discarding edu- 
cation scheme. They would not teach 
their flocks that the observance of the 
Christian Sabbath was a mere matter of 
Church discipline, and the obligation to 
keep it no higher than that which enjoins 
the Churchman to observe a Saint’s day, 
or the Romanist to eat fish upon a Friday. 
Nay, they will not even unite with John 
Search in his endeavours to legalise blas- 
phemy, under the pretence of giving free- 
dom to discussion, Ina word, they loved 
their Bible, and they would not yield the 
maxims of the Book of God to the rea- 
sonings of the philosopher, or the subtle- 
ties of the logician ; and the Whig Arch- 
bishop wishes for Whig Clergy, and these 
he must train for himself; and, accord- 
ingly, Kevin-street College is to be pro- 
vided as a station, where, after they leave 
the University, they will perform a kind 
of theological quarantine of two years, 
until they get rid of the infection of the 
Scriptural principles with which their 
minds have been imbued.” 


And if we call on the other witness, 
whose evidence we have stated it our 
intention to adduce—the honest, the 
fearless, and the untiring Mail—we 
shall find that the Archbishop has been 
handled, in his columns, with nut more 
of gentleness, and, perhaps, not less of 
truth. We might multiply extracts 
from the letters of Clericus Academicus, 
and Magus, which have appeared in 
the columns of that journal ; but as our 
object is to prove the opinions of the 
editors themselves, which we may re- 
gard as the opinions of the Protestants 
themselves, we select the following in 
their own words. In the Mail of 
April 4th, the following article will be 
found :— 

“THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

«‘ The strange course which this very 
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extraordinary personage is pursuing, com- 
pels us to exhibit him to the public in his 
true colours. Respect for the high station 
which he occupies, has long withheld us 
from commenting on the curse which 
our present rulers have inflicted on this 
wretched country by his appointment; 
nor should we now notice his proceedings 
were it not that he is making use of that 
station, in which the Whigs have placed 
him, to work out their plans, and to 
assail that Church and Establishment 
from which he derives his present support. 
Our position is, that Archbishop Whate- 
ley is a dissenter from our church, an un- 
believer in, and an impugner of her doctrine; 
and we do most positively assert that no 
man of commen principle, holding the 
opinions which are entertained by Dr. 
Whateley, could possibly continue to act 
as a minister of our church. But to the 
proof. Dr. Whateley has stated that he 
does “not see on what principle we can 
consistently admit the authority of the 
fourth commandment,” &c. &c. 

“ Those who wish to see the daring 
opinions expressed in the Archbishop's 
works, proved to be unorthodox, con- 
trary to sound sense, and unscriptural, 
may be fully satisfied by perusing a letter 
to the Archbishop on the subject, pub- 
lished by the Rev. Wm. Foster, of Collon. 
But that with which we are concerned is 
not the theology, but the disingenuous- 
ness of the man—not the question as to 
moral fitness fur the Archiepiscopal bench, 
but the fact whether he has not so 
deported himself as to disqualify him for 
the situation which he seeks—leader of 
the clergy of Ireland, Yet where shall 
we find a man bold enough to stand for 
ward as the accuser of this mitred off- 
spring of Whiggery ? Shall he, from his 
present exalted station, dare an accuser? 
Dr. Whateley thou art the man !—thine 
own words are thine accusers !—thine 
own revealed heart—thy “ THoucuts,” 
Seriously, it is to us matter of no small 
wonder that his Grace’s invisible adviser, 
wily and scheming as he uow appears, 
should have strangely deserted him at 
a time so momentous as that of the 
public confession of his heterodox 
thoughts—the publication of his pissENT 
from, and CONTRADICTION of, that which 
is contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer—and yet Archbishop Whateléey 
did, as the price of his present high pre- 
ferment, declare his unfeigned AssENT 
and CONSENT to’ the same.” 

* In the published ‘ Thoughts’ ‘of the 
Archbishop we have it stated, that the 
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fourth commandment, and, inferentially, 
the other nine, are ‘ among the abro- 
gated ordinances of the Mosaic Law,’ 
and ‘not binding upon Christians.’ 

* But what says the church in the com- 
munion service? The minister recites 
the fourth commandment, and the Arch- 
bishop, with the rest of the congregation, 
repeats, Lord have mercy upon us, and 
incline our hearts to keep THIS Law.’ 
He calls upon God to enable him to 
keep a commandment which he has writ- 
ten a work to prove is no longer binding; 
and as the climax at the end of the tenth 
commandment, he prays of God to write 
all these his laws in that heart which has 
dictated the expressions contained in the 
* Thoughts on the Sabbath.’ Thus we 
have a man, an Archbishop too, recanting 
on one day in each week what he utters 
during the remaining six. Will the 
clergy go with this dangerous man? will 
they allow his powers of sophistication to 
elude them? If he has deluded himself, 
into what an abyss has he plunged! and 
deeper still will he involve all who join 
with him in his travels in search of a new 
religion. We have learned that it is in 
contemplation with some of the clergy 
to forward an address to his Majesty, 
that, according to the powers vested in 
him, he would issue a commission under 
the great seal, to determine the Whate- 
leyan schism; and to this it must come 
at last, if the Archbishop perseveres in 
his wild career against the doctrine and 
discipline of that church which he has 
sworn to maintain.” 


This may be strong language, but 
it is not ours; it is the expressed 
opinion of the Protestants of Ireland, 
conveyed through its legitimate, its 
recognised organ. Is this opinion, 
we ask, to be utterly set at nought? 
Will the Archbishop of Dublin per- 
sist in disregarding it? His new 
college will not, cannot add to the 
efficiency of the church. A minister 
of religion, to be useful, must be trust- 
ed ; and every theological student who 
penne his two years’ quarantine in 

evin-street, will leave it like the 
Jewish priest of old, who came from 
the infected house, with the leprosy of 
suspicion, and his ministrations in the 
tabernacle will be regarded as unclean. 
Our feeling may be unfortunate, but it 
is strong ; it may be, unjust, but it is 
deep-rooted ; it may be a. prejudice, 
but it is a prejudice that should be re- 
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spected; it certainly is a prejudice 
that will not bend to contumelious and 
haughty silence. ‘The Archbishop 
wishes to be useful—let him remember 
that he is dealing with men, and not 
with machines. He must take into 
his philosophic consideration our pre- 
judices and our follies ; he must re- 
member that the business of our clergy 
is with our judgments and our. con- 
sciences, and to reach these they must 
have ready access to our hearts. We 
have long been blessed in the ministra- 
tions of our clergy ; our clergy have 
long been iionoured in our affectionate 
and confiding attachment ; and is a 
stranger now to embitter this relation- 
ship by destroying that unity to which 
pom ae was unknown, and that sym- 
pathy which was so complete, that it 
was rather an identity of feeling than 
a reciprocity of sentiment. Is the 
pastor to be no more as a shepherd, 
but as a black sheep among the flock. 
As we listen to his instructions from 
the pulpit, must we be compelled to be 
upon our guard against the insinuations 
of error; and while he explains the 
mysteries of religion, must we, instead 
of deriving information from his supe- 
rior knowledge, be sensitively jealous 
of every statement, lest it may be the 
el of conveying _ ill-disguised 
neologism or scarcely christianized 
Deism. Yet these are but a few of 
the consequences of placing the edu- 
cation of our clergy where we can 
place no confidence. 

This argument, too, holds good, no 
matter how foolish or how unjust the 
impression, that is abroad with respect 
to his Grace and his Grace’s opinions. 
The Protestants of Ireland believe that 
his views are not in accordance with 
the principles that they have been 
taught to love. This may have been 
caused by the calumnies of a faction, 
or it may have found its origin in his 
Grace’s conduct. But this is nothing 
to the purpose ; it is with the existence 
and not with the origin of the feeling 
that we have now to do. While his 
Grace is thus looked on by the mass 
of the people, he is unfit to have any 
connexion with the education of their 
clergy ; and while he is so unfitted, 
the establishment of the new college 
is a great and a crying evil. 

But we have stil another witness to 
adduce, whose evidence certainly will 
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not be suspected of -being that of a 
partizan—we mean the Christian Exa- 
miner and the Church of Ireland Ma- 
guzine : and this testimony is valuable, 
not only as exhibiting the feeling of 
the numerous and respectable body 
among the clergy which that periodical 
represents, but also as furnishing strong 
reasons for believing that that feeling 
is not altogether unfounded. Our 
readers have, perhaps, heard of a wri- 
ter styling himself ‘John Search’—a 
writer who, in the words of our con- 
temporary of the Warder, “ endeavour- 
ed to legalise blasphemy under the 
pretence of giving freedom to discus- 
sion ;” who impugned that fundamental 
doctrine of ae British constitution, 
that Christianity is the common law of 
the land; who raked up all the sar- 
casms of Gibbon and Voltaire, and at- 
tempting to redress them in the garb 
of originality—aimed, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, the shafts of his ridicule at 
revealed religion, while he professed 
but to assail the notion of a religious 
state. We do not mean to charge the 
Archbishop of Dublin with being the 
writer of this pamphlet: we know 
that he is not: but this we know, that 
he has given it, in every manner possi- 
ble, the sanction of his authority, and 
spared neither trouble nor expense to 
promote its circulation. He is then, 
to a certain degree, responsible for its 
opinions ; and it is on the nature of 
these opinions that we mean to employ 
the testimony of the Church of Ire- 
land Magazine. From an admirable 
review of the pamphlet which a 
eared in the Christian Examiner for 

arch, we make the following ex- 
tracts :— 


“ We cannot help, when we read this, 
asking, can the writer be a Christian? 
Can he be a believer in the inspiration of 
the scriptures? If he be a. believer in 
the divine authority of the scripture, has 
he not, in his zeal for his argument, for- 
gotten the language of a Christian. Is 
it consistent with Christian faith to 
call the assertions of holy scripture hu- 
man statements and human testimony— 
statements respecting human facts affirmed 
to have taken place in a distant country 
many ages ago? Could the veriest scep- 
tic have used language more derogatory 
to the authority of the sacred writers ? 
* * * * Whence comes, we would ask, 
the distinction in his (John Search’s) 
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mind, between natural and revealed re- 
ligion? Is not this a distinction that we 
might expect in a Deist, but for which we 
cannot account in a Christian? * * * * 
The author’s view of the subject appears 
to have arisen from an unfavourable com- 
parison between natural and revealed re- 
ligion, and therefore it is no matter of 
surprise, though of grief and pain, to us 
to find many passages in-the pamphlet, if 
not bespeaking the scepticism of the au- 
thor’s-mind, toomuch calculated to justify, 
if not to beget, doubt and uncertainty in 
others.” — Christian Examiner, new series, 
Vol. III. p. 146, 7, 8. 


This latter extract is from a peri- 
odical almost proverbial for the caution 
of its expressions and the moderation 
of its tone; and it is from their 
review of a pamphlet which the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin sanctioned: by circu- 
lating, and to the sentiments of which 
he may, therefore, be supposed to be 
committed. It is painful to speak thus 
of a dignitary of the church ; but truth 
demands from us even this sacrifice of 
our feelings, and it must be made. 
But regarding these extracts as merely 
indicative of the feeling of the mem- 
bers of the church, where, we ask, are 
the credentials of the Archbishop for 
the task he has undertaken. The 
Protestants of Ireland do not believe 
that there is any miraculous virtue in 
the crozier or the mitre ;—so that the 
man whom they would distrust as a 
private individual, they cannot unreserv- 
edly confide in as an Archbishop. 

The office of the Archbishop is a 
trust—a high, and a solemn trust ; but 
still not exempt from the condition 
that is attached to all trusts ; that it 
should be honourable or the contrary 
according as it is discharged. It is 
tyranny in his Grace to presume on 
his station to disregard our opinions. 
His appointment gives him no prescrip- 
tive right to our confidence. The 
king’s letter patent gave him all the 
king could give ; it gave him the title 
and emoluments of an Archbishop ; it 
gives him the epithet of “ your Grace;” 
it permitted him to wk before the 
Duke of Leinster at the viceregal 
dinners, it entitled him to wear the 
mitre and the lawn sleeves, and it em- 
powered him to fill up the vacant be- 
nefices in his dioceses ; but it could do 
no more. It has not conferred on him 
that which no monarch on earth could 
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give, and no monarch on earth could 
take away: the unbought reverence, 
the affectionate attachment, of civil 
and religious freemen, This—this is 
reserved for those who will maintain the 
pure principles for which our fathers 
bled ; and, steady to those principles, 
will disregard alike the smiles and 
frowns of power. This does not de- 
pend on the word of a king, or the 
breath ofa minister. This is no fixture 
in the Archiepiscopal abode, nor can 
it. be transmitted in the same packet 
that conveys the royal congé d’elire. 
No! by virtue of his majesty’s patent 
his Grace is Archbishop of Dublin ; 
but by virtue of that patent his Grace 
is nothing more. 

But we may be told that something 
more attended the elevation of the 
Archbishop, than the mere nomination 
of the king ;—that his Grace took 
solemn vows which bind him to a 
course of conduct very different from 
any tht could, by possibility injure 
the purity of our church, and that 
before he received the consecration ‘to 
his holy office he made professions 
which, if we believe sincere, we can- 
not doubt his qualifications for the task 
he has undertaken. Alas! alas! they 
know but litle of the spirit of the 
times, who can speak thus. There 
was a time when such vows might have 
been considered as a security, and 
when we might have believed that pro- 
testations made to procure emolument 
and dignity would not have been 
altogether forgotten in their possession. 
But that time is gone, and men now-a- 
days, who argue that oaths of office 
should be abolished, appear to think 
themselves, therefore, entitled to disre- 
gard them. A strange, an awful, infa- 
tuation appears to have taken hold 
upon men’s minds, and the violation of 
the most solemn obligations entered 
into, not to individuals, but to the 
state, is regarded as light matter. An 
oath is considered to be a compact ; and 
the philosophers of the day cannot 
perceive the second party to the com- 
pact, where that party is the state— 
the state, not as it exists at any parti- 
cular time, or, under any particular 
modification, but that which a true 

hilosopher has called a “ partnership 
in all science, a partnership in all art, 
a partnership in every virtue and in 
all perfection, a partnership not only 
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between those who are living, but 
those who are dead, and those who are 
to be born,” they cannot perceive 
that there is an eternal an immutable 
law of society—a law of which the 
constitution of their country is but 
the imperfect type to which the 
fealty of that oath is due, and from 
which no living authority can ab- 
solve them—and thus they talk of 
oaths of office as the mere bands of 
a compact which can be dissolved, 
whenever it seems to short sighted ex- 
pediency for the interest of the con- 
tracting parties. And this doctrine 
they have broached with regard to the 
highest personage in the realm, and 
they have endeavoured to persuade 
their king that that oath which binds 
him, if we may so speak, to all those 
that have gone before, and all those 
that are to come after, is but a conven- 
tional agreement with that small por- 
tion of society that are now alive—and 
they have told him that he could swear 
in atwo fold capacity, and thus they 
hope that whenever his coronation 
vows may interfere with lewislative 
change, they can pretend that he took 
them in his executive capacity, and 
whenever they may seein to stand in 
the way of executive injustice, they 
may allege that he swore in his legisla- 
tive character—as if the God to whom 
he swore would regard kings, not in 
the simple and uncompounded character 
of individual human beings; but as 
broken into all the multiform and hy- 
pothetical existences into which it may 
please the fancies or suit the interests 
of statesmen to divide them. And this 
same spirit pervades every department 
of public service and every station of 
public trust—from the popish member 
of parliament who thinks he does not 
perjure himself when he swears never 
to employ his political power to the 
injury of the Protestant religion, and 
yet gives his every vote directly or in- 
directly for its subversion—to the 
freeman in a town who has sworn that 
he will do his utmost to maintain the 
dignities and the rights of the corpo- 
ration into which he is admitted, and 
yet exercises his franchises in behalf of 
men pledged to the destruction of all 
corporations, These then are not the 
times when such professions are to be 
unhesitatingly believed and such pro- 
mises to be implicitly confided in. 
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And if from these general considera- 
tions we turn to the individual and 
seek his past conduct for the earnest 
of the future—if we estimate whut his 
Grace has done, in relation to the vows 
which he took upon him at the altar 
of his God—and this too not accordiug 
to the interpretation which casuists 
may put upon these vows, but the 
plain and legitimate import of the 
terms in which they are couched— 
have we reason to believe that a re- 
gard for them will weigh in his Grace’s 
mind against the dictates of expediency 
or the fondness for speculation and ex- 
periment ? 

And in this we beg to be understood 
as not asserting that his Grace has 
designedly and wilfully violated these 
vows. He may understand them in 
a different manner from what we do, 
and his conscience may thus acquit him 
to his God. But this is nothing to the 
purpose. We are now enquiring into 
the security which the pledges which 
he gave at his consecration, furnish 
against the dangers we apprehend 
from the institution of the new college. 
If his Grace’s conduct proves that he 
puts upon some of these pledges a 
constraction different from which other 
men do, it is enough. We have no 
security that he will not understand 
the rest in such a way as to permit to 
his conscience the utmost latitude of 
conduct and of thought. 

His Grace’s conduct with respect to 
the education board is already before 
the public, and in alluding to it we 
have no intention of reviving a contro- 
versy so fiercely agitated as to the 
Seow expediency of the course that 

as been pursued, All we wish at 
present to establish is the fact that his 
Grace, in accepting of a seat upon that 
board, set himself in direct opposition 
to the spirit of the Church of Ireland. 
The principle of the new education 
system is avowedly the countenancing 
of Popery, the sanctioning and recog- 
nizing of the ministrations of the 
Popish priests. We will enquire, and 
the enguiry may be brief, how far a 
hea of the established church who 
nas taken upon him her vows, and is 
bound by her constitutions and her 
canons, is discharging his duty in sitting 
as the brother commissioner of Pa- 
pists and Socinians, in a board the 
very terms of whose appointment 
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bind them to recognizing the ministers 
and sanctioning the dissemination of 
the doctrines of Popery. 

* When his Grace was consecrated a 
bishop he was asked the following 
question, and he returned the follow- 
ing answer : 

« Are you ready with all faithful dili- 
gence to banish and drive away all er- 
roneous and strange doctrine, contrary 
to God’s word, and both privately and 
openly, to call upon and encourage 
others to do the same ?” 

Answer.—“ I am so ready, the Lord 
being my helper.” 

His Grace’s faithful diligence has, as 
yet, been exemplified only in the 
direct and positive sanction which as 
an education commissioner he is 
obliged to give to the teaching of 
erroneous and strange doctrines. 

But the canons are still more expli- 
cit on the point. Our church admits 
of no compromise with error. She 
knows nothing of the, so called, libera- 
lity, better named indifference, of 
modern days, She regards, truth, 
as too precious to be carelessly de- 
fended—she views heresy sak the 
are of God’s word, as too 
1einous a crime to be negligently 
opposed, In her fortieth canon she 
thus enjoins ; 


« Every minister being a preacher and 
having any Popish recusant or recusants 
in his parish, and thought fit by the 
Bishop of the Diocese, shall labour 
diligently with them from time to time, 
thereby to reclaim them from | their 
errors. And if he be no preacher, or 
not such a preacher, then he shall procure 
if he can possibly, some that are preach- 
ers so qualified to take pains with him 
for that purpose. If he can.procure none, 
then he shall inform the Bishop of the 
Diocese thereof, who shal) not only ap- 
point some neighbour preacher or preach- 
ers adjoining, to take that trouble upon 
them. Bur HIMSELF ALSO (as his im- 
portant affairs will permit him) sHaLt 
USE HIS BEST ENDEAVOURS BY INSTRUC- 
TION, PERSUASION, AND ALL GOOD MEANS 
HE CAN DEVISE, TO RECLAIM BOTH THEM 
AND ALL OTHERS SO AFFECTED.” 


This is the solemn and deliberate 
injunction of the church : this is her 
own interpretation of the vow whieh 
she imposed on the Archbishop at his 
consecration. . We will not ask has 
his Grace obeyed this injunction? Has 
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he kept this vow? But we ask him, 
in the face of the nation, has not his 
unholy union with Popery, as an edu- 
cation commissioner, been a direct and 
undisguised violation of both ? 

We may be told that his Grace, in 
disregarding these obsolete and anti- 
quated injunctions, acted wisely for the 
interests of the church. This we re- 
peat is a question into which we do 
not. mean to enter. We cannot, how- 
ever, but feel that expediency has 
always furnished a ready plea for dere- 
liction of principle. That the maxim 
of doing evil that good may come, 
is one that must, inno case, be admitted, 
or there is an end to all responsibility 
of public men beyond the rule of 
their own fallible and perverse judg- 
ments—a rule which is at best 
precarious, but which we never can 
ascertain so as to apply it to their 
condemnation. The patriot who sells 
his country for gold, asserts that he 
does so for his country’s good. The 
judgé who perverts the law, can defend 

imself under the pretence that he 
does so to uphold the principles of 
equity. Even the liar, who misrepre- 
sents fact, may allege that he circu- 
lates his pasticular falsehood to uphold 
the cause of general truth. Every 
man professes to act for the good of 
the many ; but no man is at liberty to 
set up his own judgment on that good, 
as the sole and only rule of right. No 
man is justified in discarding rectitude 
to adopt expediency. Certainly no 
man is justified in violating obligations 
which he knows to be binding, in the 
hope of advantages which he conjec- 
tures may follow—in incurring certain 
guilt for the prospect of uncertain good. 

he Archbishop of Dublin has made 
solemn promises to the Church, to the 
State, and to his God ; and when his 
Grace, or any one for him, justifies his 
practical disregard of these, on the 
ground of probable advantage to the 
church. e can entertain no higher 
opinion of his principles, than we would 
of the morality of the wife who could 
boast 


“ How oft she broke her marriage vows 
In kindness to maintain her spouse.” 


In both instances there are eternal and 
immutable obligations, superior to all 
considerations of expediency—in both 
instances there is a moral guilt attached 
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to their transgression, for which no re- 
sults, however seemingly advantageous, 
can atone. 

And now we have done with his 
Grace and his Grace’s qualifications for 
the task of the instruction of our clergy, 
and we trust not without proving to 
the satisfaction of every one who is 
willing to be convinced, that both the 
suspicions of the Protestants, and the 
conduct of his Grace, which has given 
rise to those suspicions, unfit him for 
this high and confidential office. But 
with respect to the government, who 
are in this, as in every thing else, his 
Grace’s coadjutors, the question wears 
another and a very different aspect. 
They wish, we repeat, simply to pre- 
pare the wav for giving up Trinity 
College to the Roman Catholics ; and 
this design they endeavoured to con- 
ceal under the flimsy pretext of estab- 
lishing a school for teaching young 
clergymen the practice of their pro- 
fession. Will any man of common 
sense believe that this is really the ob- 
ject of grave and sober satesmen ? 
Does it not sound more like the plea- 
santry of some facetious churchman ? 
The very notion is worthy of Dean 
Swift. The candidates for orders to 
learn the practice of their future pro- 
fession by being cooped up in the old 
building in Kevin-street! Archbishop 
Whateley might as well have leona, 
experimentally, to be a prelate in the 
cloisters of Oriel. And, as if to com- 
plete the pleasantry, the place of exer- 
cise for the theological practitioners is 
to be a horse barrack. “Cedant arma 
togee,” the clashing of sabres and the 
clattering of curbs are to give place to 
the grave prelections of the gowned 
lecturers in divinity. The blustering 
of the bold dragoon will be heard 
no more in the courts, but the lisping 
and faltering accents of the young ex- 
perimental preachers indulging in their 
incipient orations—the stables will be 
metamorphosed into class rooms—and 
the chairs of the professors will occupy 
the stalls. These last are certainly 
ecclesiastical—it may have been the 
analogy that suggested to his Grace the 
idea of this comical metamorphose. 
James the Second, whien he waged his 
war against Protestantism, made a col- 
lege a barrack : our present enemies, 
warned perhaps by his ill success, 
have reversed the omen, and propose 
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to transform a barrack into a college. 
We have heard of the church militant— 
and Butler called the pulpit a drum 
ecclesiastic—but theol in a horse 
barrack is a novelty even in these days 
of novelties. We shall not be much 
surprised to hear of it in a theatre. 

ut this subject is far too serious to 
be treated lightly; and yet ridicule 
becomes argument when absurdity is 
adopted as the disguise of art : and if 
we smile at the folly of the pretext, it 
is far more in bitterness than levity we 
smile. But surely the pretence is too 
hollow to impose on any one—the arti- 
fice too clumsy to succeed in blinding 
any but those who choose to shut their 
eyes to the real design that is enter- 
tained. We needed not the evidence 
that is contained in the provisions of 
the charter to prove that the wise, the 
sagacious, the philosophic Archbishop 
of Dublin, and his majesty’s most sapi- 
ent ministers, had not employed their 
valuable time and transcendant talents 
in devising projects which were nuga- 
tory, and, therefore, would not of ne- 
cessity be mischievous. No one ever 
imagined so. The popish press do not 
regard the matter thus. That press 
whose columns every day are filled with 
laudatory paragraphs on his Grace’s 
conduct and his Grace's liberality in 
providing a place for the separate 
education of the Protestant clergy, and 
removing the necessity of maintaining 
the University as a Protestant estab- 


lishment. tvery body considers— 
every body discusses the question in 
this light. 


Nobody is blinded by the 
artifice but the originators Gtqnainnn ; 
and they are most miserably its dupes 
if they imagine that it is successful. 
They remind us of the ostrich in the 
desert, who hides her head, and then 
fancies she is effectually concealed. 
They gain nothing by skulking behind 
a mask which is transparent to all eyes 
but their own. Let them openly avow 
their plan, and not unnecessarily add 
the baseness of cowardice to the guilt 
of political injustice. If they meditate 
an attack upon those institutions which 
Protestantism may claim as her pro- 
perty, and in which she may boldly 
assert her chartered rights, let them 
exhibit the manly daring of the robber, 
and not the mean and _ fraudulent 
manceuvring of the cheat. But let not 
that be commenced in hypocrisy, which 
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is to terminate in violence—let not 
contemptible deceit be the prelude tu 
open and barefaced spoliation. Or if 
these statesmen are so accustomed to 
diplomacy, that they cannot reconcile 
themselves to straight-forward truth— 
if they are so practised in chicanery, 
that they cannot bring themselves to 
act without guile, let them pay us the 
poor compliment of inventing a plau- 
sible artifice to entrap us. The attempt 
to deceive is unquestionably an_in- 
jury ; but when that attempt is made 
by artifices that could only impose 
upon the most stupid, it becomes an 
insult as well as a wrong. 

And shall we be told thatin protest- 
ing against the new college, upon these 
grounds, we are giving, in ever so 
remote a degree, a sanction to the pro- 
positions of Mr. Shiel, because, for- 
sooth, the argument may be understood 
to imply that were the education of the 
clergy removed from the University, 
there then would be no objection to 
his plan. And yet this sarcasm has 
been employed by Dr. Elrington, 
against othess who have argued as we 
do. But, surely, when he reflects, he 
must see that there is a wide difference 
between an objection and an obstacle. 
The one is a matter of opinion, the 
other of fact. Our resistance to the 
opening of the corporation of the Uni- 
versity to Roman Catholics depends 
upon far higher considerations than 
even those of ecclesiastical convenience, 
and this we shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to prove. Our 
objections tothe unholy union of Popery 
and Protestantism are written in the 
Book of God, which says to us of the 
mystic Babylon, “ Come out and be ye 
separate ;” they are written in the book 
of history, which records that to give 
Popery equality is virtually to confer 
on it supremacy ; they are written in 
the hearts and consciences of our Pro- 
testant brethren, who know that “ The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom,” and, therefore, would repu- 
diate, on behalf of their sons, whom 
they are bound to their God to train 
up in the way they should go, the 
notion of an establishment for public 
education, that did not make religion 
the basis of its system. But these con- 
siderations would be but little likely to 
be regarded in the blind, the infidel, 
and, towards the Protestants, the tyran- 
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nical policy of our present rulers. But 
while the education of the clergy is 
united with the University there is an 
insuperable impediment which they 
never can get over, however lightly 
they might dispose of the objections ; 
and this impediment it is that the Arch- 
bishop and Dr. Elrington are most 
obligingly taking out of the way. 

But, to our minds, even this is a 
secondary consideration ; and even if 
it were altogether out of the question, 
our objections to the new college 
would be as strong as they are now. 
We certainly protest aguinst the trans- 
fer of the education of the clergy, 
-because it paves the way for Mr. 
Shiel’s bill, but we would also protest 
against Mr. Shiel’s bill, were it only 
because it created a necessity for that 
transfer. Either of these measures 
would be in itself an evil ; and though, 
perhaps, that evil in each is aggravated 
from the connected relation in which 
they stand, yet either, if considered 
separately, should be strenuously and 
uncompromisingly resisted. And this 
brings us to another part of our sub- 
ject—a part which we have reserved 
for the last, not because we considered 
it as of least importance—a part upon 
which we would willingly say much, 
but upon which our space will now per- 
mit us to say but little—involving 
topics upon which we would the more 
gladly dwell, because while every other 
argument against the Archbishop, 
drawn from the particular circumstances 
of the present case, has been already 
put forward, this alone, although found- 
ed on the general principles of abstract 
policy, appears to be unaccountably 
forgotten or overlooked. We protest 
against any institution for the educa- 
tion of our clergy which is to be ex- 
clusively an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. 

This objection, coming from the 
quarters that it does, may appear strange 
to those who have never accustomed 
themselves to look beyond the surface 
of political principles, and who there- 
fore cannot distinguish between the 
free and generous support of a mild 
and tolerant church, and the base and 
ignoble submission to every dominant 
and haughty hierarchy. But while we 
admire and love the principle of a 
church establishment, as necessary to 
keep alive religion in the state, we 
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yet know the natural tendency of a 
priesthood to arrogate power to them- 
selves, and we therefore feel it to be 
of importance that the establishment 
should, as far as possible, be blended, 
and so to speak amalgamated with the 
state—that it should, in fact, be a part 
of the civil polity of the country, and 
not an independent power, an impe- 
rium in imperio—a distinct order ever 
ready to employ the concession of 
spiritual authority as a ground for the 
assumption of temporal sway. This is 
that union of church and state,-which 
ignorant fanatics have condemned as 
unholy, and stupid demagogues have 
declaimed against as an invasion of 
the liberties of the people; the one 
not perceiving that it made the “ state 
religious though not the church politi- 
eal,” and the other not remembering 
that it provided an effectual barrier 
against the assumption of all independ- 
ent domination on ‘the part of the 
clergy. In that’ glorious constitution 
of which this union is an essential 
part; the ever to be revered consti- 
tution of Britain, the church is taken 
into such complete partnership with 
the state, that while she is left all 
that distinctiveness, which is necessary 
for the discharge of her high and holy 
duties, she is not left any that could 
permit of her members having interests 
different from those of the nation. 
The clergyman is made to know that 
his duty is to watch over the interests 
of the people committed to his charge, 
and not to seek the aggrandisement of 
his order, and the danger is removed 
of the minister of religion degenerating 
into the ecclesiastic. And while the 
clergy never can act as a united body 
in a distinct capacity ; their influence 
is yet diffused through all ranks from 
the highest to the lowest, spreading 
the soul ennobling doctrines, and the 
soul purifying principles of Christianity 
throughout the land. To this wise 
and prudent policy of the state, the 
church on the other hand, has adapted 
herself ; by the very terms of the union 
she renounces for ever all right and 
capability of exercising a distinct and a 
dangerous force in the social system. 
And thus she, unlike the Church of 
Rome, imposes on her ministers no 
vows of duty to herself, unless as she 
stands as the representative of their 
country. She does not teach them 
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that they are divested of their character 
as citizens, and have acquired by their 
relation to her, new duties and new 
feelings. Her setting apart at ordina- 
tion is not a separation from the mass 
of the people and an attachment to 
herself ; but a consecration to God of 
the energies and talents of some among 
the people. The narrow and selfish 
spirit which is the very genius of 
popery which binds together the 
priests of that church in a unity of 
which slavery of heart and conscience 
is the symbol and the pledge—and 
which renders the Romish clergy the 
dangerous enemies of all government 
in countries where they are not estab- 
lished ; and the certain oppressors of 
the rights and duties of every country 
where they are—this narrow and selfish 
spirit which divests the clergyman of 
all of the attributes of the citizen, to 
convert him into the instrument of 
ecclesiastical tyranny and ecclesiastical 
aggression—she utterly and totally re- 
pudiates. Precluded from all attempts, 
at temporal dominion, she is content 
with her proper duty and office as the 
disseminator of truth, and thus she 
seeks in her ministers, not serfs, and 
devotees, but simply teachers of 
that truth. And in no- respect does 
she more manifest this spirit than in 
the mode in which she educates her 
clergy. She docs not detach the can- 
didates for her orders from the laity 
among whom they are to minister, and 
prescribe to them a separate and rigid 
course of preparatory discipline ; but 
she leaves them to the care of the same 
Universities and to the pursuit of the 
same studies, with those whom she 
even in her services teaches them to 
consider as their brethren ; and while 
by thus placing them on an equality with 
mankind and not setting them up above 
them as demigods, she loses the venera- 
tion of slavish superstition, she gains 
in its stead the affection of confiding 
attachment. Her clergy are the com- 
panions and teachers, not the masters 
anp tyrants of their flocks. And by this 
union in our University of the clergy 
and laity, both are reciprocally bene- 
fitted. The attention of the great 
body of the students is excited to the 
concerns of their eternal state by con- 
stant communion with those whose 
thoughts and feekings are all directed 
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towards the holy calling for’ which 
they are destined ; and by intercourse 
with the world, religion, in the person 
of the clergy, is stripped of all that 
austerity which is so foreign to its na- 
ture, but wherewith ecclesiastical bigo- 
try is so likely to invest it. But all 
this is now to be reversed. When 
once the education of the clergy and 
the laity are separated, the whole 
face of society is altered—the one, as 
far as education influences their minds, 
will be bigots, the other will be infidels. 
The divinity student, in the gloom of 
a monastic establishment, will uncon- 
sciously imbibe the exclusiveness of 
sectarianism, while he fancies that he 
is but kindling into the ardour of zeal; 
and his judgment, narrowed by the 
very confinement of his associations, will 
be unable to distinguish between pre- 
judice and truth. The candidate fora 
secular profession will forget religion 
in an establishment where it is never 
thought of, and go into the world a 
Latitudinarian in principle, and most 
likely a profligate in habits. There 
will be no more of that mutual influ- 
ence, that unseen alternation of senti- 
ment and feeling, between the clergy 
and the laity, which, commencing in 
reuth retained its force throughout 
ife, preventing the religion of the one 
from becoming morose, and the secu- 
larism of the other trom being profane. 
On the character of the clergy the 
effect will be more certain, and per- 
haps more immediate. Christianity 
was intended by its author for man; 
man was designed by his creator 
for society ; and even those feelings 
which Christianity infuses, like all our 
other feelings, when prevented from 
expanding into the virtues of society, 
will rankle in the breast, until the 
real character is lost, and their very 
sweets are turned into wormwood and 
gall. This always will be the case 
in an exclusively ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, and it never will be the 
case in any other. There is little dan- 
ger of piety degenerating into asce- 
tism so long as it is but the elevation 
and the purifying of philanthropy— 
and the Christian is taught to honour 
his God in loving his image—man. 

On these general grounds then, 
apart from all the particular considera- 
tions to which we have alluded, we 
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— against the new college, and 
jor the sake of the laity and the 
clergy,.as opposed to the best interests 
of both, and utterly inconsistent with 
the spirit of our church. His Grace, 
the Archbishop may, and very proba- 
bly will, persevere, but it is still in the 
power of the prelates of our church to 
prevent the mischief from coming into 
immediate operation ;—this rests with 
themselves. We trust we have done 
our duty to the country, and we feel 
that we have done it to our own hearts. 
We have placed on record, a solemn 
protest of which, as Christians, we 
will not be ashamed in that day when 
the secrets of all breasts will be laid 
open. We only pray that all those 
connected with this matter may have 
as little reason to dread that awful 
scrutiny to which both we and they 
must yet submit. Our honest expres- 
sion of opinions that we dare not com- 
promise, and feelings that we dare not 
conceal, may give offence to many in 
these days of moderation. But we 
eare not. God grant that this expression 
may be as successful as it is fearless 

sincere, that either those who 
have formed this plan may retrace their 
steps before it is too late, or, that the 


sound feeling of the country may de- 
feat their machinations, and honesty 


and Protestantism triumphantly assert 
their proud pre-eminence—shall we 
os over re oy and fraud. But 
whatever may be the event we cannot 
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regret the part we have taken. Unal- 
terable in the steady and uncompro- 
mising attachment to what we know to 
be ri Se, we never have betrayed our 
principles, and we never will. Al- 
though the political prospects of Pro- 
testantism may be dark, and there is 
little in the prospect of the present 
times to tempt worldly-mindedness 
into the advocacy of her cause ; yet, 
with Lord Winchelsea, we will “ put 
our trust in God.” Should it be His 
will that the frenzy of the people 
should pass away—that the banner of 
truth should once more float triumphant 
on the breeze when the fury of the 
whirlwind has swept by—for the sake 
of our country we will rejoice. But 
should his mysterious dispensations 
demand from his people, the Protes- 
tants, the last proof of attachment to 
his cause, the choice of Moses will be 
ours. We will go with Protestantism 
into exile, we will go with her to the 
scaffold, or the block, and we are more 
happy—far more ae the pros- 
pect than did we look forward yet to 
“raise our mitred heads in courts,” 
while traitor was written on our brow ; 
and, in faithless and unprincipled 
forgetfulness of all that could add 
real honour to rank, or confer true 
dignity upon station, bask in the 
smiles of those who have stabbed our 
constitution, and are now doing their 
best to stab our religion and our liber- 
ties to the heart. 
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The sane portion of the public have 
much reason to be obliged to Feargus 
O’Connor. He it was whose sturdy 
anti-anglicism forced forward the dis- 
cussion about repeal ; and by that dis- 
cussion it is hoped by many, that the 
brains have been knocked out of the 
repealers. But much we fear, that a 
consummation so devoutly to be wish- 
ed, is yet at a great distance. Repeal 
is a question which could only have 
originated with the wicked or the 
brainless ; and those by whom it has 
been, for their own purposes, adopted, 
will scarcely be induced to abandon it 
by any exposure or any confutation. 
We must first be convinced that its 
promoters were honest men, before we 
can believe them accessible to honest 
convictions ; and that its dupes were 
rational creatures, before we can admit 
that the triumphant reasonings of 
Spring Rice, and Tennent, and Peel, 
and Littleton can produce their proper 
effects upon their minds, Time was, 
we know, “when that the brain was 
out, the man would die ;” but, to re- 
pealers, at all times, every portion of 
the organ of thought, except alone 
those which the phrenologists assign 
to combativeness and obstinacy, have 
been felt as an incumbrance : and we 
cannot suppose that they will slacken 
in their favourite pursuit, merely be- 
cause their advocates have been de- 
feated in argument. 

The defeat has, certainly, been signal ; 
and, in almost any other case, we would 
say decisive. There was not a single 
topic upon which it had been their wont 
to descant, which, when brought to the 
test of reason, was not found to bear 
against them. O'Connell has not hesi- 
tated to dwell with emphasis upon 
considerations historical, financial, agri- 
cultural, commercial, for the purpose 
of fanning into a flame the passion for 
repeal, which, unhappily, he has been 
so mischievously successful in exciting 
in this country. Out of the house he 
could not be gainsaid. Any one who 
affected to doubt that, by the Union, 


Ireland was impoverished and ruined, 
and who ventured to appeal to facts 
in confutation of the statements of the 
great agitator, would be but too fortu- 
nate if he was only laughed to scorn 
by his infuriated hearers, who would 
have it, that nothing but misery result- 
ed from the union, and that nothing 
could be done for the country until it 
was repealed. The people were repeal 
mad. O’Connell had every thing his 
own way. The agitator felt that he 
possessed a giant’s strength, and he 
scrupled.not to-use it like a giant. In 
this country opposition vanished before 
him, and the very government quailed 
under the ascendancy of the individual 
who wielded the physical democracy 
of Ireland. But Dan was quite ano- 
ther man as soon as he entered the 
walls of St. Stephens. The Irish oak 
did not bear removal; the miry soil, 
from which its roots had drawn their 
nutriment, was ill exchanged for the 
sterile and sandy region into which 
it had been transplanted. Unfor- 
tunately for him, history has not as 
yet, even in that quarter, become quite 
an old almanac. There are questions 
upon which its dicta are still revered ; 
and the demagogue’s breath came short 
and quick in the keen atmosphere 
which he now inhaled, when he felt 
that his assertions were regarded with 
a suspicion, and his statements examin- 
ed with a scrutiny to which he was little 
accustomed amongst his Irish parti- 
zans, who, if on other occasions they 
“strain at a gnat,” he has always found 
renal “to swallow a camel.” 
is made him very wary. He 
eschewed parliamentary discussion, 
even as the highwayman eschews the 
rope. But notso Feargus the Fearless. 
He, we believe, had plunged, into 
repeal agitation, from genuine anti- 
Anglican antipathies, which were not to 
be subdued or mitigated by all the 
lausible things that might be said in 
‘vias of British connexion ; and he 
regarded Dan’s shyness in bringing the 
question forward as a symptom of de- 
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fection on the part of the leader, b 

which the cause which he had so muc 

at heart might be eventually seriously 
endangered. This we believe to have 
been his real motive, and not, as we 
have heard it more than insinuated, 
any paltry desire to procure a share of 
“ the rent.” Feargus is no Gaberlunzie 
legislator; and even if he were, he 
knows his man too well to imagine 
that he could be either bullied or 
wheedled out of any ae of that 
national tribute with which his trans- 
cendant services have been so inade- 
quately rewarded. No ; Feargus had no 
such design in urging forward the repeal 
discussion, and compelling his leader 
“to screw his courage to the sticking- 
place,” and become, in the British 
senate, the unblushing advocate of a 
measure which is only not the most 
mischievous, because it is the most 
absurd one that ever possessed the 
brain of any one pretending to the 
character of a statesman. Oh! how 
cordially Dan wished his mover and 
instigator to the . If Feargus be 
a joint of the ¢ail, he is, we believe, 
the Jast joint, and constitutes the 
scorpion sting which will one day 
lash the leader into madness, As yet 
he has only made him appear as a 
“pretty considerable” fool; but one 
or two more exhibitions such as have 
been already made, would have the 
effect of exalting Dan’s folly into a 
species of sublimated phrenzy that 
would greatly exceed the present 
amount of qualification in that way 
for the members for St. Stephens, and 
render his temporary absence necessary 
for the reason that Hamlet was advised 
to travel out of Denmark. Such is 
the evil that must result when the 
head and the tail cannot agree! In- 
deed where is the use of a head when 
it must be guided by the tail! In our 
judgment Feargus has established a 
solid claim to a very considerable slice 
of the rent, for acting as a viceroy over 
the leader. As, in the celebrated con- 
test for the shield, Ulysses claimed 
credit for the exploits of Achilles, in- 
asmuch as he had induced him to take 
the field; so Feargus may claim credit 
for the services of Dan, inasmuch as 
he it was who compelled him “to come 
to the scratch ;” and as the rent was 
collected for the leader, surely the man 
who led thé leader should not be left 
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without his reward. But virtue is its 
own reward, and happy is it that it is 
so ; for real merit is but rarely appre- 
ciated. We suppose if there be one 
individual in the world with whom 
Dan would be less disposed to go 
snacks, in the affair of the rent, than 
with another, it is the aforesaid Fear- 
gus, whose chivalry, in his opinion, by 
no means compensates for his indiscre- 
tion in forcing on a battle upon the 
subject of repeal, and compelling his 
party to fight at a disadvantage. 

But, as we have said above, if Dan 
has reason to be offended with him, 
not so ourselves. We are well pleased 
with the course which he pursued. 
And here we think it but justice 
to acquit him of the heavy charge 
of being moved or seduced by the 
anti-repealers to do the very thing 
which they desired. Feargus might 
have been indiscreet, but he was not 
treacherous. - Inasmuch, however, as 
his indiscretion has been of as much 
service to the cause of sound conser- 
vative policy, as that cause has, on 
former occasions, suffered disservice 
from the over discretion of others, if 
it ever should happen that he should 
be reduced to the necessity of sending 
round the plate for Guberlunzie contri- 
butions, we promise him that we shall 
not be wanting in raising for him a 
Protestant rent, which, if it does not 
equal in amount “ the national tribute,” 
shall exceed it in the cheerfulness with 
which it will be accorded. Indeed 
upon that rent Dan himself might have 
a claim, if such a one could be put 
forward on his part for service uninten- 
tionally rendered to the anti-repealers. 
But we would remind him, that these 
services were rendered, as his own 
rent is paid—reluctantly and of neces- 
sity ; and Feargus — honest, fearless, 
Feargus—is, we repeat it, entitled to a 
monopoly of the credit arising from 
the utter discomfiture of his party 
upon the recent discussion of . the 
Repeal of the Union. 

an’s opening speech was a rich 
thing in its way. Ireland, it seems, 
never was conquered! Like the Irish- 
man in the farce, it merely hired Eng- 
land to be its master, and would now 
distaiss it, not having any further need 
of its superintendence. Indeed, the 


agitator might well add, having got a 
master of its own! 


He then pro- 
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ceeded to a rare enumeration of the 
blessings of independence in general, 
and of Irish independence in parti- 
cular ; the peace, the happiness, the 
prosperity which the Irish enjoyed 
betore they ceased to have a separate 
parliament! And then, the horrors 
which ensued upon the monstrous 
measure of the union! the corruption 
by which. it was carried, and the dread- 
ful evils which it has entailed! A 
beggared country !—a starving popu- 
lation! exports and imports decreasing 
every day ; and nothing in prospect 
for the people, provincialized and de- 
graded as they are, but to become 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for insulting and tyrannical masters! 
Such were the premises from which 
he drew the sage conclusion that the 
Union should be repealed. Was it not 
provoking that he should be told, after 
an harangue such as this, that all that 
he said about the conquest of Ireland 
was irrelevant to the real question— 
that all that he said about the con- 
dition of Ireland, from the oo of the 
reputed conquest, was a falsification of 
history—and that his allegations res- 
pecting its condition since the Union 
were directly contradictory to matter 
of fact? This was very provoking : 
but it became quite intolerable when 
Spring Rice proceeded to prove his 
positions respecting the last mentioned 
particulars. How, think you, gentle 
reader? By bold and confident asser- 
tion? By plausible generalities? No. 
But by arithmetical calculation ! Shades 
of Emmet and Napper Tandy! Spirit 
of Wolfe Tone! what a profanation! 
To introduce an array of figures for 
the purpose of proving that Ireland 
was progressing in wealth and pros- 
perity, when Dan would have it that 
she was steeped in misery and on the 
verge of ruin, and that he was himself 
scarcely able to get twenty thousand 
a-year as a national tribute for all the 
sacrifices which he made for his be- 
loved country! This was really too 
bad. . Spring Rice we imagine, will 
not be in a hurry to show himself in 
this country for some time to come. 
If he do, he had better insure his 
life, as he may not find it easy to take 
his departure from it. His country- 
men on the banks of the Shannon— 
the Garry Owen boys—have a way of 
their own of adjusting differences of 
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opinion, and he may very quickly find 
himself in the condition of those 


**Quos novies STYX interfusa covercet.” 


Aye! We have no doubt the agitator 
thinks the “argumentum ad baculum” 
would be just the thing. That would 
be the true mode of si/encing such an 
opponent ; and if he had not a vow 
registered in heaven, but, no 
matter—his countrymen are not so 
scrupulous ; and, to do him justice, 
he has never yet alluded to that same 
vow, but in a manner which has ren- 
dered his conduct in having taken it 
upon him, much more a warning than 
an example. 

But why did he not reply to Spring 
Rice’s speech? What! Dan reply 
to vulgar arithmetic! The great agi- 
tator condescend to be a commentator 
on custom house calculations! No. 
That was not to be expected. He 
was horror-struck at what he heard. 
“ Vox faucibus heesit.”. No doubt he 
looked unutterable things, and, could 
the public have seen his face, no other 
reply would have been necessary. 
“Indignatio facit versus,” has, we 
know, passed into a proverb ; but it is 
at least equally true that it sometimes 
takes away the power of speech; and 
such was the effect which, on the 

resent occasion, it produced upon 
Dan; who if he failed to reply to his 
opponent in the house, will not fail 
to have his revenge upon him out of it, 
by proving to the satisfaction of ten 
thousand of that peculiar class who 
constitute his supporters, that the do- 
cuments referred to by the cm 
Secretary fur the Treasury are all 
forgeries, and the argument which he 
has built upon them a delusion. 

In sober earnest we are thankful for 
the late discussion. It has served to 
enlighten many, not only Roman Ca- 
tholics, but Protestants, who had been 
grievously abused. Spring Rice’s 
speech ought to be printed in a cheai 
form for universal circulation, as it 
must of necessity carry conviction to 
thousands of individuals, “ whom 
the representations of the demagogue 
have made a deep impression, and who 
were but too ready to enter into any 
measures that might promote a disso- 
lution of the Union. We have heard 
more than one well authenticated 
history of a man in perfect health re- 
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duced to a state of extreme debility, 
by the representation of individuals 
who agreed to tell him, one after 
another, that he looked extremely ill. 
Thus it would have been with our 
country. Ireland, by the repre- 
sentation of her base and interested 
demagogues, would have been fright- 
ened or fretted into a political con- 
sumption, if the secretary of the trea- 
= had not held a looking glass 
re her, and enabled her, with her 
own eyes, to see a practical refutation 
of the statements of her ignorant or 
malicious advisers. 
We must not, however, shut our 
eyes to the fact, that the strength of 
e repealers consisted not either in 
their eloquence or their plausibility. 
Equal or greater eloquence, and equal 
or greater plausibility might be ex- 
hibited on any other subject without 
roducing the same disastrous effects, 
hey never could have caused the 
ferment which, unquestionably, they 
have excited in this country, if the 
passions and prejudices of a great 
proportion of its inhabitants did not 
run in the same direction with their 
argument, No. The tap root of 
their influence will be found to consist 


in the deep antipathy to the British 
name and influence, with which, unhap- 
pily, they are leavened, and which indis- 
poses them to admit even the strongest 
proofs that could be offered that British 
connection, or domination as they call 


it, has been productive of national ad- 
vantage, This, we think, will appear 
very elearly if we consider the differ- 
ence of sentiment that has been ex- 
hibited in the north, as contrasted with 
the south and west of Ireland, respect- 
ing a Repeal of the Union. If there 
be any part of Ireland which has suf- 
fered by the union, it is the North. 
Yet the people of the North are anti- 
repealers: one of the ablest speeches 
delivered on the question being that 
of the member for Belfast, Mr. Emerson 
Tennant, who spoke, we are persuaded, 
the sentiments of all the conservatives, 
and of nine tenths of the anti-conser- 
vatives in that part of Ireland. If 
there be any portion of the country 
which has benetited more than another 
by the union, it is the south and west ; 
for the trade in cattle, corn, and butter, 
has been such as to outstrip the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine. And yet 
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that is the very part of the country 
which has thrown up the greatest crop 
of repealers! How are we to account 
for these things? Simply thus. In 
the North loyalty is indigenous. The 
people are attached to British connec- 
tion ; and, therefore, not even disaa- 
trous consequences as far as they are 
concerned can shake that attachment. 
In the south, a very different feeling 
prevails. The people feel an instinc- 
tive aversion to British connexion, in- 
somuch that they cannot be reconciled 
to it even by the greatest agricultural 
and commercial advantages. Every 
demonstration of the benefits derived 
from the union is regarded as an insult 
to their understandings ; and they can- 
not and will not believe that any thi 
good can result from a measure whic 
was concocted by Pitt and Castlereagh, 
and carried by bribery and corruption. 
The belief (to which Mr. O’Connel 
did not hesitate to give expression in 
the House of Commons) very gene- 
rally prevails amongst them, that the 
rebellion was fomented by British 
artifice and treachery, for the purpose 
of enabling the British ministry to 
ravish the national independence. Such 
are the feelings which have clothed 
with political importance the other- 
wise inconsiderable or contemptible 
individuals who constitute “the tail.” 
And ministers may rest assured 
that something more than mere argu- 
ment, how demonstrative soever, will 
be necessary, if they would effectually 
extinguish that agitation by which the 
country has been distracted, or defeat 
the project of conspirators against the 
ublic weal, who meditate nothing 
ess than the dismemberment of the 
empire. 
reland stands in need of quiet, and 
it is all that she stands in need of to 
be one of the most prosperous coun- 
tries in the world. e are not insen- 
sible to the advantage that would arise 
from the judicious expenditure, amongst 
our own people, of the three millions 
that are annually drawn from us for 
the support of our absentees. There 
never was a more impudent paradox 
than that of M‘Culloch, when he 
gravely maintained that Ireland lost 
nothing by a non-resident proprietory, 
and that it was the same thing, as far 
as the property of the country was 
concerned, whether its rents were spent 
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abroad or at home. We believe there 
are at present very few who could be 
so far deluded; and if our memories 
serve us aright, the professor has him- 
self retreated from a position which no 
plausibility could have enabled him to 
maintain without a serious loss of re- 
putation. But much as we should re- 
joice in any measures which would 
have the effect of causing our gentry 
to reside, without any such compulsory 
provision as might unconstitutionally 
trench upon civil liberty, it must be ad- 
mitted that Irish rents never could 
have attained their present magnitude 
had it not been for the free export trade 
of corn and cattle, which may be con- 
sidered as one of the direct conse- 
quences of the Union, The cross 
channel trade has been put, by the im- 
perial legislature, upon the same foot- 
ing as the English coasting trade; and 
we have enjoyed, for our live stock and 
our raw produce, almost a monopoly of 
traffic with the richest customers in 
the world. Irish rents, therefore, are 
the creatures of English consumption. 
Had it not been for the extent of the 
English market, they could not have 
reached one-half of their present 
amount ; and any complaints that may 
arise amongst us from the circumstance 
of their being spent abroad, ought to 
be moderated by the consideration 
that, were it not for foreign customers, 
their sum total, in all probability, 
would not exceed that portion of them 
that is at present beneficially expended 
in Ireland. 

The corn and the cattle are 
annually leaving the country; and 
a large part of the returns that 
are made for them also leaves the 
country, to support our land proprie- 
tors in London and Brighton. This 
is the crying grievance. Our agitators 
complain loudly that our provisions, 
which they call the riches of the coun- 
try, should be thus sent away, and ask, 
should we not be much better off if 
they were all consumed in Ireland ? 
Undoubtedly, provided they were also 
paid for, but not otherwise. Produc- 
tion will always have a reference to 
profitable consumption. No one pro- 
duces an article except with a view to 
disposing of it to advantage. Irish 
cultivators will not grow corn or rear 
cattle, unless they have reason to be- 
lieve, that by such an investment of 

Vor. III. 
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their capital, or application of their 
industry, they can realize the ordinary 
profits that are enjoyed by other traders. 
And if the stimulus that has been 
given to-our farmers and graziers, by 
the export trade, was withdrawn, the 
only consequence would be, that pro- 
duction, with a view to English con- 
sumption, would be discontinued, and 
a large class of persons to whom that 
trade at present gives a comfortable 
livelihood, would be thrown out of em- 
ployment. Ireland would not have 
more to consume, because she had less 
to export ; because her exports are a 
creature of industry, not a subtraction 
from her means of enjoyment. They 
are called into being by the demand for 
them ; and if there be no longer such 
a demand, they must, pro tanto, be 
non-existent. The tradesman might 
as well complain of being obliged to 
send home valuable goods to a wealthy 
customer, as Ireland of sending its 
corn and cattle to England. If it be 
a disadvantage to send them to those 
who pay us well, can it be called an 
advantage to send them to those who 
may pay us ill, or not pay us at all for 
them? The farmer would not find his 
account in dealings of that kind; and 
even the payers of O’Connell’s tribute 
would soon find out, that, in thus acting 
upon the instigation of the demagozues, 
they were playing a losing game. 
They could not deprive their neigh- 
bours of the advantage of cheaper 
corn than could be grown in England, 
without depriving themselves of the 
advantage of better prices than could 
be had in Ireland. And if they hoped 
at the same time to retain their pro- 
duce, and also to possess themselves of 
its price, they would only realize the 
folly exemplified in the fable of the 
Dog and the Shadow, and, in grasping 
at the delusive semblance of pros- 
perity, forfeit all its substantial ad- 
vantages. 

When we talk of the evil of absen- 
teeism, there is one compensating cir- 
cumstance which ought not to be 
omitted in the account. Our labourers 
find in England a market for their in- 
dustry. If our wealthy go to England 
to spend, our poor go to England to 
earn; and although an ungenerous 
outery has been raised by some surly 
and churlish Englishmen against our 
pauper immigration, it has not been 

3R 
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seconded by the feeling of the countr 
at large, which is far too just, as well 
as too generous, to deny our poor pea- 
santry the benefit of bringing their 
labour to the best market. No; it was 
reserved for their champion, O'Connell, 
to do this. Start not, reader. It is 
even so. The agitator found that, in 
his financial calculations, he was all 
wrong; that the decrease of Irish 
trade and Irish consumption, turned 
out to be a _ prodigious increase 
both of the one and the other. 
The returns procured, and the tables 
constructed, by the industry and sa- 
gacity of Mr. Spring Rice, completely 
turned the wing of his array of figures, 
by which he had so comfortably proved 
that his poor country was beggared and 
ruined ; and, if the original notice of 
his motion was persevered in, he saw 
nothing before him but exposure and 
humiliation. He therefore makes a 
prudent retreat, and takes up other 
ground. His motion assumes the 
modest shape of a resolution for en- 
quiry ; and one of the principal points 
to which he calls the notice of 
the British parliament is, the effects 
which the Union has produced upon 
the wages of labour, thereby inviting 
the attention of Englishmen to the 
manner in which the influx of our 
poor countrymen has operated to the 
prejudice of their own! All this 
for the purpose of catching a stray 
vote from the few short-sighted or ill 
conditioned individuals, who might be 
led, by the consideration of the hard- 
ship endured by the English labourer, 
and the consequent increase of the 
poor rates, to second him in his frantic 
project of a Repeal of the Union! 
Aye! Irish peasantry! thus it is that 
you are treated by your friend! by 
the man whom you have almost 
deified! to whom you have so cheer- 
fully paid your rent, out of the hard 
earnings which you travelled so far, and 
worked so hard to procure, in a foreign 
land! He would second the hue-and- 
cry that has been raised against. you, 
and by which you would be hunted 
out of that foreign land as enemies 
und aliens, and condemned to live at 
home in poverty and without employ- 
ment, until you were driven by your 


miseries to the perpetration of crimes 
for which your lives must become the 
All this baseness, all this 


forfeit ! 
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treachery, all this ingratitude, because 
the topic was a plausible one, and 
might impose upon the understandings 
or conciliate the prejudices of a few 
unthinking or unworthy individuals, to 
give his motion a more favourable hear- 
ing than it could otherwise meet with 
in an imperial parliament! We really 
have not time or space to comment 
upon this conduct as it deserves. But, 
when we consider who they were who 
were thus sought to be sacrificed, and 
who the man was by whom this foul 
wrong was sought to be perpetrated, 
we do not believe that the annals of 
political turpitude can furnish another 
similar example! 

Nothing, it seems, is farther from 
the thoughts of the repealers, than the 
idea of any separation between Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is, of course, 
a stupid calumny, “a weak invention 
of the enemy,” to say that the Repeal 
of the Union could lead to any thing 
like that. No such thing at all. If 
the Union be repealed, the connex- 
ion of the countries will be consoli- 
dated, in the beautiful language of 
O'Connell, “by the golden link of 
the crown.” It is only if repeal does 
not take place that the connexion can 
be endangered! We should have 
given much to have witnessed the 
prodigious presence of countenance 
with which these startling asseverations 
were uttered in the House of Com- 
mons. What a complete command of 
feature, what an exhaustless fund of 
assurance the man must possess, who 
could get up in his place in an en- 
lightened assembly, and seriously stake 
his political credit upon such an asser- 
tion. But it was well met by Mr. 
Littleton. “The honourable mem- 
ber,” he said, “does not desire separa- 
ration ; neither did Shylock desire to 
take the life of his bondsman ; no, no; 
the compassionate Jew shrunk from 
such an atrocity as that. He only 
desired a pound of the flesh nearest his 
heart, and if life survived the operation 
he would be well satisfied. In like 
manner, the honourable member did 
not openly profess any disposition to 
sever the connexion between the coun- 
tries, he only sought the accomplish- 
ment of a measure which must render 
its continuance morally impossible.” 

The debate has, on the whole, been 
productive of great good. ‘The know- 
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ledve, the talent, and the principle ex- 
hibited by the anti-repealers, cannot 
fail to produce a powerful effect upon 
that large class who may have been 


wavering upon the subject; and the 


ignorance and folly of the repealers 
must go far to disgust even the most 
obstinate of their own partizans. 

For the present we think the question 
set at rest. The agitator will scarcely 
venture to renew, all at once, his sys- 
tem of agitation. The intemperate 
zeal of his more hair-brained partizans 
has been considerably abated, and 
Dan will not find it difftcult to procure 
a respite from his labours of strife and 
discord, until the powerful impression 
that has been made upon the judgments 
of the more reflecting part of the com- 
munity has begun to lose its effect, 
and the people have again become 
susceptible of that inflamatory excita- 
tion, under the influence of which, 
the “still small voice” of reason will be 
but little heeded. We know not what 
changes may take place at the other 
side of the channel, or how far the 
spirit of democracy may prevail, in 
diminishing the abhorrence with which 
the Repeal of the Union is at present 
regarded. We know that there is a 
party by whom the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws is considered most desir- 
able ; and we know not how far they 
might not be disposed to assist O’Con- 
nell in his efforts to carry the one 
measure, in return for the assistance 
which they derive from him, in their 
efforts to carry the other. Indeed we 
may say that if the Corn Laws be re- 
pealed Ireland would be ruined. The 
incomes of its landed proprietors 
would be at once annihilated, and they 
would thus be deprived of, at least, 
one powerful motive for persevering 
in their hostility to repeal. All these 
are considerations which, we confess, 
have great influence with us in inducing 
us to think that the government have 
not done enough, if they rest satisfied 
with the amendment which was carried 
against O’Connells motion. J¢ leaves 
the question still an open question ; AND 
WE CAN CLEARLY FORESEE CONTIN- 
GENCIES UPON WHICH THE DISCUSSION 
OF IT MAY BE RENEWED, UNDER CIR- 
CUMSTANCES WHICH WOULD PUT INTO 
IMMINENT PERIL THE STABILITY OF 
THE UNION. 

The resolutions of Mr. Rice are, no 
doubt, strong. The address of both 
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Houses may be said to embody an 
expression of parliamentary opinion 
that must, naturally, have great weight 
out of doors, and may induce many, 
from utter hopelessness, to discontinue 
repeal agitation. We are even inclined 
to think that the agitator, himself, will 
not be over forward to commit himself 
speedily in another contest with a 
government, backed, on such a subject, 
by an almost united people. But, so 
so far from seeing, in this, any justitica- 
tion of the resolve to rest satisfied with 
the resolutions which have been car- 
ried, expressive of a determination to 
resist the measure of Repeal, we would 
have taken advantage of the present 
happy disposition of men’s minds to 
put an extinguisher upon it for ever. 
Where the matter, at issue, is vital, 
there is the greatest possible difference 
between merely expressing a strong 
objection to it when it is proposed, and 
effectually providing that it never 
again shall be mentioned. We may, 
just now, be strong enough to ward off 
the blow of the assassin, but, if we 
would be secure against his violence, 
we must take care that he has no op- 
portunity of taking us, at any future 
period, at a disadvantage. Now, this 
is what the government have not done ; 
and, in neglecting to do it, they have 
not, in our minds, been provident for 
the future security of this great king- 
dom. No sane individual spoke in the 
debate who did not admit that repeal 
was synonymous with separation ;—that 
O’Connell’s object could not be carried 
into effect without tearing the empire 
live asunder, and exhibiting it, in all 
the writhings of convulsive agony, to 
the scorn, and the astonishment of 
Europe. Was it sufficient, then, 
merely to say, that such a proposal 
was wrong—that parliament could not 
at all agree with him ;—-that they hope 
he will consider the matter better, and 
not agitate concerning it again? No. 
It should have been branded with 
the stamp of legislative reprobation, 
and the very mention of it, at any future 
period, with any serious view to carry it 
into effect, should have been probibit- 
ed by law. It should be declared, 
that all elections were null and void, 
where the individual was returned from 
any proved understanding that he was 
favourable to a Repeal of the Union. 
“ Procul este malefici,” should be the 
peremptory language of the legislature 
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to all those who approached it with 
parricidal intentions. The evil in the 
present case is one which cannot be 
punished unless it is prevented. And 
much we fear, that government, in merely 
censuring the proceedings of O’Connell, 
(pretty much in the same way that the 
old priest Eli censured the abomina- 
tions of his children, “My sons, it is 
no good report I hear of you,” said 
the fond old man,) have been only 
deferring the evil day, when the pesti- 
lent system, which they might have so 
easily extinguished in its infancy, will 
have attained a pernicious maturity,and 
become too powerful to be resisted. 
The bare possibility of provoking, 
periodically, a grave discussion upon 
such a subject, must greatly impair the 
ower of the empire. Who would 
insure the life of a man who was 
known to be perpetually meditating 
suicide? It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that such is the light in 
which England must be regarded by 
the rest of Europe, as long as she sut- 
fers herself to be agitated by the folly 
and wickedness of the repealers. “To 
be, or not to be,” is the question ; and 
as long as it is suffered to be a ques- 
tion, the existence of the country is 
placed in a kind of political lottery, 
where the repealers may at length 
chance to draw a prize, on which 
would be written the sentence of her 
annihilation. The simple fact of hav- 
ing, in every successive parliament, 
forty or fifty members whose every 
effort will be bent for the accomplish- 
ment of such an object, argues some- 
thing so contradictory to every notion 
of good government, that we cannot 
contemplate the possibility of its con- 
tinuance without the most gloomy 
forebodings respecting the result: 
and if some means be not taken to ex- 
pel this poison from the political sys- 
tem, if the “vis medicatrix” of the 
constitution do not cause it to be 
thrown off, it does not require the 
spirit of prophecy to say, that sooner 
or later, it must produce its disastrous 
effects ;—and, when these effects are 
produced,—that is, when Ireland has 
been severed from the British crown, 
the sun of England's glory will have 
set for ever. 
But, although the government have 
not done all that we desired, they 
have done as much as could be done 
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to extinguish the question by fair dis- 
cussion, and before we conclude we 
will avail ourselves of the authentic 
statements that were elicited, in re- 
ply to the monstrous falsehood of 
O’Connell respecting the decline of 
our prosperity, which prove beyond a 
doubt the advantages which Ireland 
has derived from the Union. The an- 
cient independence of the Irish nation, 
the incompetency of the Irish parlia- 
ment to annihilate that independence, 
the opinion of Bushe, and Saurin, and 
Plunket, &c. respecting that incom- 
petency, the corruption by which the 
measure of Union was carried, all these 
were set aside, as idle, clap-trap, topics, 
which were never introduced for any 
other purpose than to delude, and 
should have no effect upon the decision 
of the question either in one way or 
the other. Supposing all the allega- 
tions of the repealers to be true, if it be 
also true that the Union has been a 
great source of commercial and agri- 
cultural prosperity, that should only 
render both countries solicitous to 
place it upon a more solid basis, and 
take the most effectual precaution that 
it never should be recinded. So that 
the whole question is, how has the 
Union worked—has it been produc- 
tive of good or of evil? For if pro- 
ductive of good, its impugners will not 
object to it on the grounds of its 
origin; and if of evil, its defenders 
will not maintain it, even though it 
should be proved that the stigma cast 
upon it was unfounded. “ But if,” as 
was well said by Mr. Emerson Tennent, 
“we had paid and purchased advocates 
of the Union in 1799, have we no paid 
opponents of it now? If the argu- 
ment is worth any thing in the one 
instance, it is equally good in the 
other ; and if the introduction of money 
can throw a suspicion over the enact- 
ment of the Union, must it not equally 
cast an imputation on its repeal? The 
honourable and learned gentleman 
might discover a salutary warning for 
himself, in his own eloquent denunci- 
ations of his predecessors. If the 
touch of gold had cast a shadow over 
their reputations, will his own go down 
to posterity more pure and unspotted, 
or will not the hard earned pittance of 
the Irish peasant cling to him like the 
silver of Naaman to the servant of 
Elijah, entailing on his memory the 
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taint of avarice, and on his motives the 
leprosy of suspicion.” 

When the real question, at issue, is 
thus cleared of the rubbish by which it 
was encumbered, it is easily disposed 
of. “ Has it,” to use the language of 
the same able and eloquent man, 
“secured the external dignity, or pro- 
moted the internal prosperity of [re- 
land? As to the question of national 
dignity, I shall, of course, be here 
met by a direct negative ; for there 
could adhere no dignity to a nation 
which is stated by the opponents of the 
Union, to have been utterly ‘ anni- 
hilated,’ by that measure. Ireland was, 
we are told, ‘annihilated and extin- 
guished,” by the Union, inasmuch as 
it then ceased to be a distinct kingdom. 
But, on the same principle, Scotland 
must likewise have been ‘ annihilated,’ 
when she, in 1707, ceased to be a dis- 
tinct kingdom, on being incorporated 
with England; and, by a parity of 
reasoning, if the mere fact of incorpora- 
tion, by destroying distinctness, involve 
extinction, England herself must have 
been annihilated when she was incor- 
porated with the other two. So that, 
according to the doctrine of the re- 
pealers, the whole empire must at this 
moment be ideal, and exist, like the 
universe of Berkeley, only in the 
imagination of its inhabitants. It is a 
delusion, therefore, to assert that when 
two nations unite, they surrender, or 
annihilate their rights ;—they do not 
surrender, but, on the contrary, inter- 
change and combine them. Such, at 
least, is the opinion of the highest 
authority whom I can quote on the 
subject, that of Grotius. “ Nations,” 
says he, “ which form confederacies, 
communicate, but do not destroy their 
common privileges ; and this principle 
holds good, whether they be conjoined 
by an ordinary league, or by the cir- 
cumstance of having one monarch, or 
whether they be connected by a mutual 
incorporating Union.” But this asser- 
tion with regard to annihilation, is 
based on a fallacy so worthless, that 
it scarcely repays the trouble of ex- 
posure. Does the inhabitant of any 
Irish province lose aught in individual 
dignity, by being enabled to say, that, 
in addition to being an Irishman, he is 

ikewise a citizen of the most en- 
lightened and commanding nation in 
modern times; not admitted by courtesy 
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to a participation of its wealth and 
resources, but enjoying them as of 
right and inheritance? Is it no acces- 
sion of dignity to an Irish member of 
this House, that he sits here to legis- 
late, not merely for the concerns of his 
own little island, but for the interests 
of the most opulent and powerful em- 
pire in the universe—interests which 
are his own in common with every 
inhabitant of Britain. Mr. Burke, in 
one of his most eloquent passages, has 
described it as the great and leading, 
enhancement of a seat in parliament, 
that it gave its occupant an opportunity 
on an extended scale, of doing good 
and resisting evil. How immensely 
then, has this new field of senatorial 
ambition been expanded, and increased 
to every Irish representative, by the 
measure which gave him a voice in the 
councils of this huge monarchy! 
What a proud gratification must it 
have been to every Irish member who 
conscientiously gave his support to the 
bill of 1829, which conferred upon the 
honourable and learned member for 
Dublin, and his Roman Catholic col- 
leagues, the distinction of a seat in this 
House, that he was enabled by the act 
of Union to contribute his aid to what 
he considered a great measure of na- 
tional and political justice ; a gratifica- 
tion which he could never have enjoyed 
as a member of a local legislature! 
Did the honourable and learned mem- 
ber himself feel no emotion of war- 
rantable pride when he, two years 
ago, lent the aid of his powerful talents 
to restore” (i. e. overturn) “ the consti- 
tution, and reform the abuses which 
time had inflicted upon the representa- 
tion of this House ; and did it never 
strike him, then, that this was a triumph 
which he could never have experiericed 
as a member of an Irish parliament ? 
Nor is it that the influence of an Irish 
representative has been extended to a 
controul over the concerns of this 
kingdom alone; but, in the act of 
Union, he has been enabled to become 
the advocate of the whole human race, 
and to co-operate in extending the 
reign of liberty from hemisphere to 
hemisphere. For his part he should 
never fail to regard it as a proud dis- 
tinction that he had himself been 
enabled, during the course of the last 
twelve months, to contribute, by his 
vote, to extend the. blessings of free- 





ee 
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dom from the confines of India to the 
remotest shores of the Atlantic, to libe- 
rate the Hindoo,and strike off the fetters 
of the African. These were triumphs 
beyond the reach of a “local legisla- 
ture ;” these were trophies towards 
which the highest ambition of an Irish 

arliament could never soar ; these are 
honours which enable us, whilst we 
pride ourselves on our birth-place as 
Irishmen, to add to our distinction the 
glory of being Britons. 

“He need not ask whether Ireland 
experienced an increase of prosperity 
since the Union. This is an admission 
which not merely the intelligence, but 
the experience of every uninfluenced 
man capable of forming an opinion, 
must compel him at once to make ; 
and after the thorough exposition which 
this point has undergone during the 
last three years—above all, after the 
comprehensive and conclusive state- 
ment of the right honourable the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, it was totally 
a work of supererrogation to attempt 
to enter into any further proofs upon a 
subject where every circumstance is 
an evidence, and every aspect an ar- 
gument. Every statement that can be 
looked upon as authority, concurs in 
the same representation, and affords us 
the fullest evidence that, during the 
last thirty years, the prosperity of Ire- 
land has been the greatest of any in- 
terval in her history. During this 
space her shipping trade has been 
doubled :— 


1801. 1830. 
Inwards,.....~ 711,042 tons. 1,420,382 
Outwards....703,717 1,073,545 


“Her imports and her exports have 
been increased in a like proportion :— 
1801. 1825, 


Imports 4,621,394 tons, 8,596,735 
Exports -~4,064,545 .. 9,243,210 


“ Her cotton trade has been actually 
created since the enactment of the 
Union, while its rival, the linen trade, 


instead of decreasing, has been nearly 
doubled :— 


1800 ...36,112,369 yards. 
1830 enn 57,947,413 


“ Her exports of corn have increased 
aixfold :— 


1800... 279,679 quarters 
1826 srove 2,226,774 
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“ And that of live stock no less than 
tenfold :— 


1800 . 19,391 head, 
1926 weve 196,807 .. 


“ Norrwith these evidences of exter- 
nal traffic have we less conclusive 
testimony of the growth of internal 
comfort in the home consumption of 
the country. The importation of coals 
since the Union has risen from 360,000 
tons to nearly 900,000. The consump- 
tion of wine and spirits, of tea and 
sugar, has been more than doubled :— 


1800. 1830. 
Wine and spirits 4,295,493 gals, 9,137,015 
TC irmmeneenreeeee 2,773,070 Ibs, 3,887,955 (in 1828) 


Raw sugar 226,936 cwt. 942,701 


“And that of coffee has been actu- 
ally twelvefold increased :— 
1800. 1830. 
Coffee 73,370 Ibs. 898,363 


“He might be pardoned, if, in con- 
cluding this topic, he should ven- 
ture to adduce, as an example of the 
benefits of the Union, the instance of 
the town from which he had that even- 
ing presented so important a petition— 
the town of Belfast. It afforded, per- 
haps, the most striking, though by no 
means an insulated example of Irish 
commercial advancement, as promoted 
by the Union. Population, and its in- 
crease in agricultural districts, can 
scarcely be relied on as an unerring 
test of penparine but, in trading 
towns, where the means of su port 
are dependent on the extension of trat- 
fic, its increase or decrease was an un- 
yy 0 evidence of the rise or 
the decline of prosperity. Now, the 
population of Belfast was, before the 
era of Irish independence, that is, in 
1779, about 13,000: during twenty 
years it increased but one-fourth, and 
was, at the time of the Union, in 
round numbers, 19,000. In 1816 it 
was 30,000; in 1829, 55,158. The 
quantity of shipping which entered the 
port in 1786, amounted to 761 vessels, 
of 88,421 tons burden ; at the Union, 
1800, they were 856 in number ; the 
tonnage 67,855—an increase of about 
one-third. They were, last year, 2,600 
ships, with a tonnage of about 264,377, 
being an augmentation since the Union 
to triple the amount in number, and 

uadruple in quantity. At the time of 
the Union there was not a cotton or a 
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flax mill in Belfast, and the cotton 
trade alone now gives occupation to 
upwards of 10,000 looms. And taking 
the receipt of customs and excise as a 
fair test of the produce of home manu- 


“factures and of foreign trade, they 


afford a most singular evidence of the 
comparative influence of union and 
independence. The custom-house re- 
ceipts in 1782, £60,000 ; twenty years 
afterwards, in 1800, when we had a full 
experience of the influence of a free 
constitution, they were £62,668, show- 
ing an augmentation of but one-thirtieth 
in all that period. The Union took 
place in 1800, and five years afterwards 
they were £222,645. They were, in 
1829, £306,263, and are at this mo- 
ment upwards of £400,000, showing 
that the trade of the north of Ireland 
has actually doubled in every period 
of five years since the Union. These,” 
said the honorable gentleman, “are 
the evidences of our prosperity. These 
the considerations that render us at- 
tached, and warmly attached, to British 
connexion: these are blessings that 
we have derived under the Union ; 
and looking to these, all we ask from 
the honourable and learned gentleman 
is, in his own emphatic phrase, that he 
will ‘let us alone.’ We seek no change, 
and least of all, such a change as he 
would bring us.” 

We have quoted from this admirable 
speech at so great length, because it 
completely disposes of the question, 
aud does so with a brevity which could 
not, from the nature of the case, be- 
long to the speech of Mr. Spring Rice, 
which is rather to be regarded as a 
manual to be referred to by all who 
desire full and copious information on 
the subject, than alucid epitome of the 
reasoning to be employed against those 
who desire a Repeal of the Union. 
The speech of Sir Robert Peel was 
very brilliant and effective. The finan- 
cial part of the subject had been ex- 
hausted before he rose : but his vindi- 
cation of Pitt from the base and stupid 
accusation of having fomented the re- 
bellion for the purpose of carrying the 
Union was irresistibly convincing, and 
there are not many things in parlia- 
mentary eloquence superior to his per- 
oration, in which he enumerated the 
illustrious Irishmen who signalized 
themselves in the service of Great 
Britain since the period of the Union, 
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Mr. Lambert’s speech was very amus- 
ing. He gave the agitator several hard 
hits ; and will, we can promise him, 
never be forgiven for the terms in 
which he spoke of the national tribute. 
He must, we are persuaded, have felt 
himself without the pale of forgiveness ; 
and as the limit of his political exist- 
ence was determined on by his former 
patrons, he resolved, courageously, to 
use the last opportunity that may ever 
present itself to vent his spleen against 
the great apostle of discord in Ireland. 
Now we do not forget that Mr. Lam- 
bert was a great friend of O’Connell— 
a great stickler for agitation—and one 
of the very foremost to promote the 
tribute when he had ends of his own to 
answer by so doing. Unless therefore, 
he is Jesuit enough to maintain that the 
end justifies the means, he cannot, con- 
sistently, contend for the propriety of a 
tribute in the one case, and, in the 
other, exclaim against it as “an in- 
tolerable nuisance.” There are those 
who believe that the Repeal of the 
Union is just as legitimate an object of 
patriotic desire as he ever considered 
Catholic Emancipation. If, therefore, 
he was justified in agitating for the one, 
they are justified in agitating for the 
other. And there is this additional 
reason why a tribute should be col- 
lected for the great agitator, that he 
has now fairly relinquished a lucrative 
profession, and depends altogether for 
support upon popular contributions. 
For these reasons we did not peruse 
Mr. Lambert’s talented speech with 
the pleasure that a similar speech 
would have afforded us, if spoken by 
amore consistent statesman, We have 
ever been against all agitation. We 
see in the present troubles of this 
country, but the natural fruit of that 
system of mispolicy of which Mr. 
Lambert was one of the most stre- 
nuous supporters. Had emancipation 
not been granted in the manner in 
which it was granted—as a concession 
to mob clamour—he would not at pre- 
sent have had occasion to raise his 
voice against that other measure of 
which wé always maintained that it 
was but the forerunner, and by con- 
tending against it as he has done, to 
peril his oo existence. We, of 
course, will not quarrel with anything 
that he says against the mischievous 
effects of repeal agitation—it is for 
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Mr. Lambert to vindicate his own 
consistency, and to show, to the satis- 
faction of impartial men, that others 
are not justified in having recourse to 
it for one purpose, if he was justified 
in having recourse to it for another. 
We do not think that he can do this. 
We do not think that he can fairly 
quarrel with the fruit while he insists 
on cherishing the tree. And, there- 
fore, the repealers in Ireland will 
regard his speech as that of a man to 
whom every thing is legitimate when 
he has his own object to accomplish, 
and with whom nothing is legitimate 
by which that object may be defeated. 

hey will not be easily reconciled, 
by any plausibility, to the very great 
diversity in his modes of acting and 
thinking, when on one occasion he 
employs his pick-axe in clearing the 
way before the agitator, and on another 
raises it for the purpose of knocking 
out his brains. 

But it is time for us to close. In 
his reply Dan was evidently much 
cast down. Indeed so much so as to 
give a whimpering character to his 
speech, very different from the sturdy 
and vigorous declamation by which his 
efforts in parliament are generally cha- 
racterised. He forgave every body. 
There was not one drop of gall in him. 
Even Lambert did not come in for “y 

i 


of that castigation which his speech 


was so well calculated to provoke, and 
which Dan would, on other occasions, 
have inflicted con amore. He seemed 
to have been sickened by the turn the 
debate had taken, and took his punish- 
ment so very patiently, that it will 
require all the ith of his partisans in 
this country not to believe that he sold 
the fight. A very little time will tell. 
Already there are coquetings between 
him and the ministers, that look not a 
little queer. Dan is singing small. 
He makes a profession of being ready 
to convert his sword into a plough- 
share, provided only that something is 
done for his beloved Ireland. Let the 
church be extinguished ; let the Roman 
Catholic clergy be furnished with 
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goodly houses and comfortable glebes, 
and he will be content ; agitation shall 
cease; and he will engage that the 
newly endowed priesthood shall enjoy 
their possessions without molestation 
or disturbance. All this is so very 
moderate, and so very gratifying, that 
the movement portion of the ministry 
have been mightily taken with it. 
Lord John Russell is in a transport of 
joy, and even Lord Althorp is not 
without good hopes of securing the 
co-operation of the agitator in effecting 
the pacification of Ireland. But Stan- 
ley—aye—there’s the rub. What will 
Stanley do? Will he consent to sa- 
crifice the church ? Will he, by truck- 
ling to the demagogue, compromise 
his integrity and his honour? We 
know not. No one can tell what a 
day may bring forth. But one of two 
things appears to us inevitable. The 
ministry must make up their minds to 
side either with the agitator or with 
the conservatives. There is no middle 
course. If they make common cause 
with the one, the evils which were 
predicted as likely to result from the 
reform bill, will have a speedy accom- 
plishment. The English church will 
follow the fate of the Irish church. 
The House of Lords will be swamped 
and the monarchy endangered. If 
they side with the other, the progress 
of revolution may be stayed, and 
something yet done to avert the ca- 
lamities which impend over the coun- 
try. We await the result with calmness 
and resignation. Our duty has been 
performed honestly and zealously, if 
not well and wisely, The result is in 
the hands of a Power to whom no- 
thing is impossible, and by whom all 
things may be made to work together 
for good. We know that we are deserv- 
ing of heavy chastisement ; but we know 
also that mercy abounds; and even 
now, at the eleventh hour, we do not 
depair that that mercy, if duly sought, 
may be found, and that we may be 
preserved from experiencing the natu- 
ral effects-of our own folly and infa- 
tuation. 





